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SIR FELIX FOY, Bart. 



CHAPTER I. 




JOHN PAYNE DOES PENANCE. 

PEAKING generally, an offer of marriage 
is, no doubt, a simple every-day sort of 
affair; and, for that matter, so is a birth 
or a death. But small things to a universe 
may yet be of very considerable importance to a family, 
o» to an individual. In a woman's life, a proposal of 
marriage is a crisis — ^a landmark in her history — an 
event to look back at and date from — ^an experience 
which must have some kind of sobering, impressing, 
thought-producing effect upon her : unless she be a 
very paltry and empty-headed person indeed, when 
she will merely giggle, and flush, and feel flattered, 
and there an end ; but we need not trouble ourselves 
much with considering what such a creature would 
do under the circumstances. 

Mary Lambert, perhaps, did not need sobering. 
VOL. in. B 
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Certain sad experiences had sufficiently inc 

to be grave and thoughtful. Yet, in the 

Sir Felix's overtures, she found food for ve 

meditation. She had acted promptly and c 

She had sent a definite answer to the Baron 

by return of post So far as she was o 

therefore, the thing was altogether at an ei 

with. And yet she was conscious that si 

great deal to think about (For it seems that, 

and especially with women, there is quite 

expenditure of thought after, as before, the 

of a distinct course of procedure.) She ha< 

point-blank an offer which her aunt. Lad; 

had pronounced to be a very good one : i 

the world, generally, would be of her le 

opinion upon that subject. She had firmly 

to marry again : declined to be lady Foy— 

of Netherbury Priory — a sharer in Sir 

enormous fortune. It was difficult to help 

over this. Not that she regretted what she hi 

If the thing had been to do again, her 

would have been no different But she wi 

unaccustomed to the performance of in 

actions. She did not, for sufficient reasoi 

haps, pride herself upon the possession of 

markable force of character. (Between o' 

I think, there is oftentimes a good deal of 

talked about the attractiveness of female 
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tjharacter. The chances are, that the woman gifted 
with extraordinary strength or masculinity of mind 
is unfeminine, and, therefore, proportionally un- 
chamiing in some other respects. The normal con- 
ventional woman is a pleasant being; it is a pity 
to attempt material departures from a standard 
universally accepted and admired.) The necessity 
for conduct so prompt and vigorous occupied her 
greatly — oppressed her even. She felt, now that 
the immediate excitement was over, rather shaken 
and unnerved — yes, and saddened. To accept Sir 
Felix was impossible; nevertheless, to reject him, 
was to offend and pain him. It must be so. He 
must be angry with her — ^very angry. He would 
think her most ungratefiil — heartless — cruel. Yes 
— henceforth there would be enmity between Sir 
Felix and herself. For the rejected lover, she pon- 
dered, never really forgives. It is easy to talk about 
making him a friend. He is not an adaptable 
person: he is impracticable — ^unversatile — an actor of 
one part — ^an orator of a single speech. There is 
nothing to be done with him : his rejection has been 
too serious a wound to his self-love. He may affect 
to forget it — may try to think it a mere scratch — ^may 
scoff at it as a boyish and stupid business he has 
quite got the better of it. Yet he feels it — the 
thought of it twinges him occasionally — flits about 
his heart like rheumatism about his body, racking 
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him at odd moments. In his loneliness, his depres- 
sion, his gloom, the vision of what might have been 
comes to haunt and vex him: and declines to be 
laughed down. He can't forget — and he doesn't 
forgive. Mrs. Lambert had not much worldly 
knowledge, perhaps ; yet, she was satisfied that Sir 
Felix could be no longer counted among her friends 
and well-wishers. And she was unfeignedly sorry. 
She liked Sir Felix — ^that she did so has been 
already notified. She would have regretted dis- 
sension with anyone. How much more must she. 
lament that she had caused a breach between herself 
and this man, to whom it seemed to her she owed 
so large a debt of gratitude ? The executor of her 
late husband — ^how kind he had been to her, how 
considerate, how indulgent ! What trouble he had 
taken on her account ! Because he loved her : that 
was the reason of it aU ! It was clear enough now : 
although she had not seen it then. And she had 
never checked him in the least ; perhaps had even 
seemed to encourage him ! Certainly, her conduct 
was capable of such a construction in the eyes of the 
world. Her position seemed to her very shameful. 
She was a sort of coquette, then ! Yes, she, Grodfrey 
Lambert's widow, was liable to such a charge ! Lady 
Casey had even hinted as much. How degrading ! 

She was very sad. She tried to lean upon the 
thought that she had^ after aU, only done her duty. 
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Somehow, that reflection did not aflford her very 
satisfactory support: by any means adequate con- 
solation. She had been true to the memory of the 
late Colonel Lambert — and she had grievously of- 
fended his most confidential friend ; and she had 
quarrelled with her aunt : their diflerence of opinion, 
warmly expressed as it had been overnight, amounted 
very nearly to a quarrel. And they were to part- 
almost in anger — ^not to meet for some months. Her 
ladyship waste take her departure forthwith for Chel- 
tenham. Mrs. Lambert was to be left alone in the 
cottage at Hampton Court. 

She was very sad. Was not her widowed state in 
itself sufficiently hard to bear ? she asked herself. Was 
there need that all these unfortunate circumstances 
should come to heighten its distress ? Was the strict 
performance of a duty always attended with these 
pains and penalties ? Was conscientiousness only 
another name for martyrdom? On all sides she 
seemed to be urged to quit the path she had 
assigned to herself, or make absolute surrender of 
the few pleasant things that made her bereaved life 
bearable. She was to be severed from friends she 
esteemed and respected — denounced by them as un- 
reasonable, unworthy. And then, suddenly, it oc- 
curred to her how she had discarded and oflfended 
another person, in whose presence she had been 
wont to find pleasure and solace. Had she not been 
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too hasty when she last parted from the Reverend 
John Payne ? Had she not been in a cruel hurxy 
to afiGront him — judging and condemning him with 
wanton precipitation? And for what crime? Be- 
cause he had ventured to express an opinion un- 
fisivourable to the merits of her late husband. How 
could he help it? His opinion was, at least, an 
honest one : she might be sure of that. And with 
what childish, wilful petulance had she treated him I 
Where was her magnanimity ? Had she no common 
patience ? — no common sense ? 

She sat alone in the little low-ceilinged drawing* 
room of the cottage at Hampton Court — a pleasant 
apartment enough, a trifle, perhaps, oversheltered 
from the sun and overshadowed by green leaves. 
Yet, a cool retreat in the fiery days of the departing 
summer. It was very quiet; and the excessive 
seclusion of the place, the determined way in which 
all prospect was blocked from the windows by flower- 
stands within the room, and pendulous creeping 
plants and tall shrubs without, induced a feeling of 
oppression it was difficult to resist After a brief 
experience of this sequestered and dosely-screened 
little building, one felt rather a longing to be ao- 
jooming on a oommon or a moor, with a wide ex* 
panse of country on all sides. In the cottage, every*- 
'thing was brought so extremely near, that distance 
became at last much desiderated Still, it was a 
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pretty little place, daintily disposed, tastefully fitted 
and furnished ; where, during the sultry season, one 
or two people, tired of metropolitan noise and ex- 
citement, might play at being hermits : not without 
satisfaction to themselves. The cottage, by the way, 
bore the name of the Hermitage. 

Mrs. Lambert sat in the drawing-room, busied, not 
comfortably, with the musings I have endeavoured 
to give some account of. Lady Casey had set off, 
betimes, upon a mission, the object of which she had 
not declared ; but her niece had formed a shrewd guess 
concerning it, notwithstanding. Where had her lady- 
ship gone if not to condole with the rejected lover, 
whose cause she had espoused so warmly overnight ? 
She was to be back late in the afternoon. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Lambert was alone, doing nothing but thinking ; 
and she had found that a sufficiently fatiguing em- 
ployment. She had neglected her birds, her gold 
and silver fish, her fernery, her aquarium, and had 
quite forgotten that she had promised to visit certain 
Lifant Schools in the neighbourhood, in regard to 
which she had recently been expressing and exhibit- 
ing considerable interest. 

It was very still. Suddenly she started up. The 
gravel-path without crunched beneath a rather heavy 
footfall. A visitor? At the Hermitage ? Could it be? 

Yes. Mr. Payne was announced, and entered the 
room. Mrs. Lambert, gracious and smiling, rose 
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to receive him — to welcome him, indeed. There 
was just a trifle less repose about her mamier thau 
ordinary ; otherwise there was no trace of the mental 
excitement which had been disturbing her. She 
waa certainly not gloomy-looking; you would not 
have suspected that any sadness, much less any 
suffering, lurked behind that apparent cheerfulness. 
But this detracts in no way from the genuineness of 
her emotions. Women, we know, are bom actresses : 
and can don any sort of mood or humour accordingly, 
as their duty to society gives them the cue. Just 
now Mrs. Lambert had to appear as hostess to an 
unexpected guest ; and she played the part very well. 

'* How long is it since we have seen anything of 
you, Mr. Payne ! How kind of you to come and see 
us here. I am afraid you must be very tired. The 
weather is so very trying — ' and so on. 

Mr. Payne, indeed, looked rather pale and worn; 
and his clothes, especially his boots, were very dusty. 
He seemed to have abandoned that military trimness of 
attire which had been formerly a characteristic of his. 

^My aunt will be so sorry that she has missed 
seeing you. She went off rather early this morning 
and will not be back for some hours, I fear. It's 
most unfortunate ! ' 

Mr. Payne bowed. To do him justice, he did not 
seem particularly displeased at learning the absence 
of Lady Casey. 
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*I was anxious to — ' he was about to say to * see 
you;' but he substituted 'call/ after rather an 
awkward hesitation. 

* Did you come by the train ? ' 

It did not, perhaps, really matter how he came. But 
Mrs. Lambert seemed possessed by a sort of nervous 
anxiety that there should be no pauses in the con-^ 
versation. She did not want time to think ; but rather 
wanted not to think. Somehow, it seemed to her she 
felt safer and more at ease so long as the conversation, 
upon no matter what topic, was kept in tolerable repair 
— w£is not permitted to drop into holes, so to speak. 

* No. The day was so fine that I walked,' said Mr. 
Payne, simply. 

* You walked ? From town ? All this long way, 
and the weather so hot! You must be quite 
exhausted. You must have some luncheon im- 
mediately.' 

* A glass of water, only, thank you.' 

* Oh, no — ^no. You must have more than that, 
. I insist upon it. Cold water only ! We can't allow 

such a stigma upon the hospitality of the Hermitage.' 
And she rang the bell ; and soon a well-covered tray 
was placed upon the table. 

Mrs. Lambert and the Eev. John Payne had 
hardly met since that imfortunate occasion when the 
clergyman's reluctantly-expressed sentiments touch- 
ing the late Colonel Lambert had offended the lady so 
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grievously. Apparently she had at the moment 
thought of him only as a *sub' abusing his superior 
oflScer. She had overiooked the sacred character 
with which he had since become invested ; had for- 
gotten, too, that it was altogether her own fault that 
the unfavourable opinion had ever found utterance. 
She did not now wish by any means to re-open the dis- 
cussion — was persuaded that it was a great deal 
wiser and better not to do so — ^but to let by-gones be 
by-gones. Moreover, she could not very well bring 
herself openly to express regret for what had passed. 
Strictly speaking, she could not admit that she had 
been very much in the wrong. Tor surely,' she 
argued, * a wife is entitled to be jealous of her hus- 
band's good name.' Tet she wished to make some 
atonement ; to mark her sense of Mr. Payne's great 
merits ; to let him see that her respect for him had 
not seriously abated by reason of what had happened. 
It's hard to eat humble pie — ^the real, ugly, un- 
palatable article. Nobody likes apologizing. It's all 
very well to make your children say, * I am sorry for 
this, or that; wiU you forgive me? I've been a 
naughty boy ' (or girl, as the case may be), ' but I wont 
do so any more.' The adult Christian finds that 
rather an unpleasant formula to be restricted to. 
People prefer *to make amends,' as they call it. 
They exhibit new conduct that contrasts beautifully 
vrith their old. They no longer injure, but over- 
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vhelm with kindnesses and acts of grace. Where 
they frowned, they smile ; where they abused, they 
adulate ; where they scorned, they render reverence. 
Having given a knock-down blow, they proceed to 
kiss the place to make it well, as it were — ^a piece of 
nursery pharmacy of doubtful eflScacy in cases of any 
seriousness — a patent medicine which qualified prac- 
titioners have some reason to hold in derision, if 
attempt be made to apply it too universally. 

Mrs. Lambert set about ^ making amends' to the 
E6v. Mr. Payne. How she busied herself to see that 
all sorts of comforting and enticing refreshments 
were placed at his service ! How she insisted 
upon supplying his plate, with a generosity that was 
almost extravagant — she was so persuaded that he 
must be dying of hunger I How she filled his glass 
with sherry — ^her own white hands lifting the decanter ! 
(She had the usual feminine way of using both hands 
to effect this object. It hardly seemed necessary; 
but the decanter was heavy and her wrists were very 
slender.) And then, when he would adhere to his 
original proposition as to the glass of cold water, did 
she not step out into the garden, determined that it 
should be quite fresh ; and draw it herself from that 
sheltered spring, about the extreme purity and icy 
temperature of which she had so much to say ? 

Mr. Payne seemed constrained in manner — ^ill at 
ease. He said little, talking monosyllabically, as 
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though declining to abet the widow's plan of action, 
and permit the time to float away on a ceaseless stream 
of commonplace conversation. He had, apparently, 
walked down to the Hermitage with some object in 
view, which possessed and abstracted him a good deal. 
Still he followed Mrs. Lambert's proceedings with 
admiring eyes. He had never seen her before bent 
upon these domestic occupations. It was like a new 
idea to him to find that she could make herself 
useful; that there was a homely — (not in an un- 
complimentary sense — that the word should ever be 
so mis-rendered!) — a homely, wifely side to her 
character he never before had seen or expected to 
see. And then this sedulousness on his account; 
what was he to think of it ? 

He answered Mrs. Lambert's questions ; responded 
to her prattle in an absent, pre-occupied way. At 
last he rose to depart, the purpose of his visit, 
if he had one, still untold. 

* You will give my best regards to Lady Casey,' he 
said. 

* I will be sure to.' 

*And now I must say good-by. Grood-by, for a 
long time, I fear.' 

* Tou are going away, then ?' 

*Yes; I have almost settled to do so. Many 
reasons influence me ; and there is a religious mission 
shortly starting for New Zealand — ' 
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* You are going to New Zealand?' she cried, with 
a startled air. 

' As I said, I have almost determined to do so.' 
He looked at her rather curiously as he spoke. 
'But this is very sudden, Mr. Payne, is it not?' 

* I have not spoken on the subject before ; still I 
have had it some time in contemplation,' he said. 

' I am very sorry, indeed, to hear this, Mr. Payne.' 
He watched her with eager eyes. * We shall miss 
you terribly.' His heart beat. Yet to his sensitive 
oar it seemed that she placed a marked stress upon 
the plurality of the pronoun. She would miss him 
in common with all his other friends ; not more than 
that. 

* And we shall not see you again before you 
start?' 

' If I go, and I cannot speak with absolute cer- 
tainty upon the subject, it will be immediately. 1 
shall have barely time to make the necessary pre- 
parations for my departure and voyage ; and I fear 
it will be impossible 'for me to see you — ^to call again.' 

' Oh ! Mr. Payne, I am really very sorry to hear 
this,' she said again, with increased plaintiveness ; 
' I do hope that you vdll think better of this 
plan.' 

* Why 'should I ? ' he asked, with some abrupt- 
ness : his breathing quickened, and a curious emotion 
in his manner. 
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Mrs. Lambert appeared not to understand him. 
Her calm eyes gazed at him wonderingly. 

' Better to go, I think,' he said, turning from her 
and pacing the room; 'yes, yes, better to go — ^a 
great deal better. Put duty out of the question, and 
religion, and consideration of my calling — ^that is the 
proper human way of regarding the thing — is it not? 
and still it is better to go— merely as a matter of 
common prudence and caution, and self-preservation. 
I can grow calm again ; I can be myself, and rule 
myself, command my faculties — such as they are — 
and be something more like a Christian man — a 
Christian minister, I hope — when I am severed from 
England by some thousands of miles. At present 
peace is not possible to me, nor rest nor happiness of 
any kind ; hardly reason even. I feel that I shall go 
mad if I stay here much longer.' 

The change in his manner was very sudden. A 
minute before he had been cold, and reticent, and 
abstracted. Now he seemed to quiver with excite- 
ment — a strange passion lit up his eyes, and burned 
in his cheeks. 

*And yet, in spite of this, tell me to stay, and 
I will stay,' he cried, hoarsely, stopping before 
her. 

Mrs. Lambert was amazed. She began to be 
alarmed ; and yet she did not or would not understand. 

' You are not well, Mr. Payne, I fear,' she said, 
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tremulously; but with real sympathy and anxiety 
on his behal£ 

*You are right/ — and he laughed, a harsh, un- 
musical laugh, — ' You are right, I am not well.' 

* Pray be calm 1 ' 

^ I am not weU. I shall neyer be well agdn. I 
am not in my right senses. I am beside myself.' 
Then he seemed struck by her frightened looks. He 
walked to the window, pressing his hand upon his 
forehead — to turn round presently something quieted. 

' Pjurdon me, Mrs. Lambert ; I fear I have been 
talking strangely — ^rudely. I am rather an invalid 
just now. My head has troubled me a good deal of 
late, and sometimes I hardly know what I am saying. 
Pardon me.' 

She looked at him with kindly pity. Yet he could 
read no hope in her eyes. He bowed his head : there 
was something like despair in his face. 

Had she no suspicion? Could she make no 
guess as to the real meaning of his conduct? It 
seemed not She advanced to him, stretching out 
her hand with such a sweet grace — ^it was really 
tender: and yet it was very calm. 

* Indeed, Mr. Payne, I am very sorry to hear this. 
Pray sit down and rest. An invalid to walk all this 
long way on such a day, the weather so sultry, it was 
really most imprudent ! You must not think of going 
yet You must wait till quite the cool of the even- 
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ing. Let me get my salts, and the eaii-de-C!ologne — 
or is there anything I can send for to the chemist's ? 
Pray be here as in your own house; have no scruples ; 
you are with most sincere and earnest friends.' 

' Stop ! ' he cried, almost fiercely. This care for 
him, good and kind as it was, wounded him acutely : it 
sounded to his ears so cruelly passionless, and placid ; 
it ignored his love so completely, Mrs. Lambert 
started — his angry abruptness was beyond her com- 
prehension. 

* Have I offended you ? ' she asked, and then sud- 
denly the thought of their difference of the other day 
came to her again, crimsoning her cheeks. Was he 
unforgiving on that score ? Must she go back to that 
luckless discussion, reopen the question, and sue 
formally for pardon ? 

* Have I offended you ? Pray believe it was with- 
out intention. I am hasty sometimes, impetuous, 
impatient, on some subjects. On one subject of all 
others, I know I cannot well command myself; and 
when, not long since we touched upon it, and you 
spoke plainly, honestly, and as you thought, doubt- 
less, yet very hardly as it seemed to me, of one who 
is no more — my husband — ' 

An angry stamp of his foot interrupted her. 

* Enough of that ! ' he cried, with some violence. 
* Let the dead bury the dead. The living have only 
to forget them. What else should they do ? ' 
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*Mr. Payne!' 

* Have you no eyes — ^have you no feeling — have 
you no heart ? ' he asked, passionately. 

And then he could restrain himself no longer. A 
confession of his love for her broke from him. No 
fluent utterance, but harsh, confused, inharmonious, 
fiercer-it was more like making war than making 
love. Anger with himself seemed to keep pace with 
his tenderness for her. He was conscious of some sort 
of wrong-doing, the while he could not desist from it. 
He was yielding to a weakness, it seemed to him he 
ought to have struggled against, and overcome : yet 
could not. His love was a departure from duty; 
still he could not help loving. And now he had 
avowed as much. She could misunderstand him, 
aflfect to be blind, or deaf, or dull, no longer. What 
his words wanted of coherence and intelligibility, 
was supplied by his earnest looks, his agitated man- 
ner, his moved voice. 

She started back, withdrew some paces, her 
breathing very quiet, her face ghostly white, and 
leant upon the back of a chair. One sad, timorous, 
reproachful glance, entreating him to desist, and 
then she bent away her eyes from him. She tried 
to speak, but her voice failed her. Upon her face 
was a look of real suffering. 

He was about to approach her, but was 
stopped by her frightened aspect, by her appealing 

VOL. in. c 
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gestures. Again she made an effort to speak to 
him. 

* Oh! Mr. Payne/ she said, in a weak, broken 
voice, * why have you told me this ? ' For some 
moments she was unable to continue. *I never 
dreamt of this. I wouldn't have believed it. I never 
thought you would have spoken to me in this way,' 
she went on, mournfully. 

He seemed about to renew his suit. 

* No — no — no,' she cried, with a sudden access of 
energy. 'No more — no more — I cannot — I must 
not hear you ! Pray do not say another word upon 
this subject, Mr. Payne. Pray let it be as though it 
had never been mentioned between us. What you 
ask, it pains me to tell you, can never, never be, — is 
wholly impossible. Indeed, indeed it is. Forget — 
try and forget — ^that you have ever said such words 
to me. Forget this most unhappy love. Forget that 
you have ever seen me.' 

* Is that an easy task ? ' he murmured. * Oh I if 
you could look into my heart.* Such a broken, 
wof ul cry ! 

She moved towards the door. 

* Stay, stay,' he cried, rather harshly. * One word 
more; let us have plain speaking. There is no 
hope?' 

' There is no hope.' 

* You love — ' and he stopped. 
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* I can never love again/ she said, sadly, yet 
firmly. 

^Never?' 

* My heart has been given away, past all taking 
back. It can never be mine to give again.' 

' It is given — ? ' 

' To my husband. It is buried in the grave with 
him.' And she bowed her head, in homage, as it 
seemed, to the memory of the dead.' 

' Hypocrite ! ' he exclaimed, passionately. 

* You forget yourself, Mr. Payne.' 

* Away vdth this shallow mockery ! Tell me that 
your love can never be mine ; that you love another. 
I can believe as much, and in time forgive it — though 
it is hard — ^very hard to bear. But that your heart is 
with that man I was ever really his ! no ; it is not 
true — it is not possible.' 

* You have no right to speak to me like this, Mr. 
Payne,' she said, haughtily. 

*Does my love give me no right? It should give 
me something ! K you knew the suffering it has 
cost me! You never loved Colonel Lambert; you 
could not do so. You know you did not. He was 
unworthy of your love — as of any 'pure, and true, 
and honest woman's. Your love was never his. It 
never could have been.' 

*You are wrong to speak to me like this, Mr. 
Payne,' she said, with some warmth. * You are wrong 
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to irj and fioroe upon me a discoflskm of this 
IdiiiL Enoogh was said upon this sabject but a litUe 
whfle ago. For some reascm — ^why, I know not — 
yoa are strangelT, yiolentlTy prejudiced against my 
husband, and — I did not think you could stoop to 
such cruelty, Mr. Payne — ^you seek to strike at me 
through him. Any charge it may please you to 
bring against him, pray tell to other ears than mine. 
It is generous to accuse one who can say no word in his 
defence! IS there were no other reason why you 
should be silent, surely his death, and the manner of 
it, should seal your lips for ever. He died a martyr. 
For such errors as he may have committed Heaven 
is the judge — ^not his wife. I know nothing of them. 
I seek to know nothing of them; and surely in 
his death was atonement for all.' 

There was an unwonted fire about her tone and 
manner. At any other time, perhaps, he would have 
admired this display of fervour ; but now it seemed 
to infect him with a violence less generous in its 
origin. He was jealous, sardonic. The praise of 
the departed Colonel galled and enraged him. 

* You speak of things you know little about,' he 
said, with a fierce abruptness. * For Colonel Lam- 
bert's death, and the manner of it, perhaps I have 
more and better information on that matter than 
you have. I receive news, occasionally, from India. 
I have friends and correspondents there. Colonel 
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Lambert was murdered, it is true ; yet if ever man 
earned his fate, he did. If ever man deserved to be 
shot down suddenly, like a wol^ he did.' 

* Mr. Payne ! ' cried the widow, in a warning voice. 
But he would not heed her. 

* I know the man who slew him — a brave soldier, 
many years in the Service, who had done his duty to 
his queen and country, honestly and truly. A good 
and Grod-fearing man, until injury turned his brain, 
and drove him to crime. Poor Stephen Dean I — 
good conduct and long service had raised him to the 
rank of Serjeant ; he had won the respect and con- 
fidence of the whole regiment. Men who know his 
provocation wiU judge lightly of his sin. Heaven 
will not be less merciful. If his trespass was great, 
so also was the trespass against him — ^greater than he 
could bear, poor wretch ! He had been trampled on : 
and he rose against his oppressor. Could he bear 
patiently the dishonour of his child? But I cannot 
tell y<m the story. Fancy the worst — it will not be 
worse, will probably not be so bad, as the truth. The 
poor crazed creature raised his hand against his superior 
officer, took sure, and deadly aim, and Colonel Lambert 
never drew breath again. Then the murderer rushed 
unbidden, red-handed, to God ; and there was talk of 
the climate, and a coup de soleil — or delirium tremensy 
was it? And a dainty version of the story was 
arranged for home ears, and there was much mourning 
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for the colonel, and only curses for the colour- 
serjeant. It may be Heaven will reverse earth's 
verdict^ will have greater pity for the murderer than 
for the victim, and Stephen Dean may be forgiven, 
in that he suffered much, in that he was cruelly 
tried, shamefully wronged ! ' 

Mrs. Lambert had listened to this narrative with a 
scared look upon her white face. 

* How dare you tell me this? ' she asked, at length, 
with a vehemence that startled the clergyman. 
* And you presume to talk of love ! Pray, how do 
you show your hate, Mr. Payne ? ' Her tone was bit^ 
terly contemptuous. 

Something, perhaps, he would have said, by way 
of excuse, in deprecation of her anger, but she stopped 
him. 

* Enough, Mr. Payne, I have heard enough, too 
much, perhaps. We part now, for ever. I am glad 
that we understand each other at last. When you 
are far away ask yourself whether it was strictly 
within your duty, as a Christian and a clergyman, to 
rake up this detestable scandal against a dead man 
for the sake of torturing his widow's ears — ^whether 
it was a likely manner of recommending yourself to 
her love. And now, sir, you will leave me, if you 
please.' 

And she pointed to the door, in a manner so 
peremptory, so imperious, that Mr. Payne had only 
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to comply and take his departure : somewhat abruptly 
and unceremoniously. 

Alone — ^the fire of Mary Lambert's wrath soon 
fSaltered and flickered and went out, quenched by 
her tears. Her strength failed her, and she sank 
upon the 8o&. 

Mr. Payne, leaving the Hermitage, wandered on, 
hardly knowing whither he was going, save that he 
sought to be alone, and at peace. Soon he found 
himseK shadowed by the fetr-spreadiDg elms of the 
Boyal Park. He was pale, even to his lips. He 
pressed his hands upon his heart, as though to repress 
a turbulence there that was painful. He felt faint 
and weak. Truth to tell, he had of late been doing 
penance after his fashion. His love was a sin 
against his calling, in some measure, as he judged, to 
be atoned for by — starvation. John Payne's creed 
was among the curiosities of religion. 

Presently he grew calmer. If his fate was hard 
to bear, at least he now knew its worst. 

*It is over then,' he murmured; *her love can 
never, never be mine. I am driven from her pre- 
sence. My heart is sacrificed upon the tomb of 
Godfrey Lambert. Be it so. Let me say good-by 
to England as soon as may be ; there is nothing now 
to keep me here. Let me immerse myself in new 
duties. Let me be absorbed wholly by my vocation. 
And yet to abandon all hope of her — ^it is like a 
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rending away of a part of my very soul I Can I 
ever forget her ? Shall I ever be myself again ? ' 

He was unnerved again by these thoughts. He 
threw himself down upon the sward: yielding to the 
dominion of a crowd of painful meditations. 

'It is better as it is/ he said, at length, more 
calmly. * To have gone away and spoken no word of 
my love would have been impossible — ^would have 
driven me mad ! From the end of the world I 
should have been coming back to see her once again : 
cheating myself into the belief that there was yet 
hope. I should have had no rest until I had heard 
my fate from her own lips. Well, I have heard it 
now. It will be hard to bear. Still, I am a man. 
I can, I will, bear it, with God's help. Would to 
Heaven that I had never seen her ! ' 

Presently — erect, stem-looking, with knit brows and 
clenched teeth, he was walking back again to town ; 
halting nowhere on the journey, taxing his endur- 
ance to the utmost. It was part of his penance to 
spare himself in no way. 



CHAPTER n. 



AN OLD STOBY. 




ADY CASEY returned to the Hermitage 
from her excursion to town, in very excel- 
lent spirits. Like some other people, 
perhaps, she was rather inclined to elation 
when her neighhours were suffering from more than 
ordinary depression. From a vantage ground of 
undisturbed emotions, she had surveyed the per- 
plexity of her kindred. With unwrung withers she 
had been quietly contemplating the galled jades 
wincing. The position was flattering to her self- 
complacency, was altogether highly satisfactory. 

She returned to the Hermitage in thorough 
good humour. She had condoled with her nephew. 
Sir Felix, upon his disappointment, while at the 
same time she had drawn him into an interesting 
discussion touching her investments. And she had 
lectured her niece laboriously upon her rejection of 
the Baronet's ofiTer of marriage. It was true that 
Mrs. Lambert had not endured this treatment very 
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patiently, and that something like open dissension 
had ensued. Still that was now over. There must 
be two people to a quarrel: and her ladyship had 
decided that she wouldn't be one of them. However 
warm her tone and vehement her ^manner overnight, 
she was now calm and composed enough — cheerful — 
even to gaiety. She was roused and exhilarated by 
the interesting incidents happening around her. 

She found Mrs. Lambert weak and nervous, aud 
Inuch troubled, recumbent upon the sofa. 

*Why, Mary, my poor dear, how pale you are 
looking,' cries her ladyship, untying her bonnet 
strings, * and how burning hot your hands are ; why 
you're ill, my dear 1 * 

* No, no, it's nothing : only a headache. I shall be 
better presently. I only want rest and quiet.' 

* That means I'm to leave off chatteringi and let 
you alone, doesn't it? Has anything happened 
while I've been away ? ' 

* No, — that is, Mr. Payne called.' 

' Ah ! ' and Lady Casey's blue eyes brightened 
with interest and suspicion ; * and pray what brought 
John Payne down to the Hermitage ? ' 

*He came to say, good-by,' said Mary Lambert, 
after a pause. 

* To say good-by ? ' And then it became neces- 
sary to tell the story of John Payne's intended 
departure to New Zealand. 
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'Well,' remarked her ladyship, *now I come to 
think of it, it seems to me that John Payne's just 
the man for a missionary : quite cut out for one. I 
wonder I never thought of it before. Poor fellow ! 
and so he'll go away, and teach the savages. Well, 
I don't envy him the job. But I suppose somebody 
must do it. I hope they won't eat him, though.' 
And her ladyship abandoned herself to a contem- 
plation of the clergyman devoured bodily by his 
congregation, and found to be rather a tough dish by 
those uncivilized gastronomes. 

* I am sorry that he's going away, am't you, 
Mary?' 

Mrs. Lambert did not answer. 

* We shall miss him very much, I'm sure,' Lady 
Casey continued. * I've always liked John Payne. 
Haven't you, Mary ? ' 

This time the inquiry was so direct and so pointed, 
that some reply was unavoidable. 

* WTiatever I may have thought of Mr. Payne, I 
shall certainly not regret his going away,' Mrs. 
Lambert said, gravely. 

Lady Cttsey turned sharply round. 

*Why, Mary, what does this mean? What has 
John Payne done to offend you ? Has he ofiTended you ?' 

*It is not worth while to discuss the question. 
Mj. Payne has taken his own course. It is not 
likely that I shall ever see him again. For my part 
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I may say, candidly, that I never wish to see him 
again.' 

Lady Casey aknost whistled : after the fashion of 
some men on the receipt of surprising intelligence. 

* Why, my dear, has he been making love to you ?* 
Her ladyship sank her voice to a sort of stage whisper. 

' He has chosen to insult me,' said Mrs. Lambert, 
turning away. 

* Don't confuse one with the other, my dear.' 
After a little while, her ladyship resumed. * Dear 
me, this is very surprising. I thought you had 
rather a fancy for John Payne. And you always 
seemed to me just the sort of woman who would 
marry a clergyman. And so John Payne insulted 
you, did he? Well, I'm sorry to hear that: really, 
very sorry. Tell me all about it, there's a darling. 
He insulted you, did he ? ' 

* He insulted the memory of my late husband.* 
*A]i, well, but that isn't quite the same things 

you know, Mary,' her ladyship said, gently, for she 
knew she was approaching a subject which had been 
in part the battle-ground of the previous night. 

It was a relief to impart to another sometUng of 
her grievances. So Mrs. Lambert went on — 

* But if you knew what he dared to say ! I wouldn't 
have believed John Payne could have been so cruel, 
— so wicked ! And then to presume to speak of his 
love ! * 
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* Well, you know, Mary, there's something to be 
said for him.' 

indeed?' 

* It isn't because he's in love with you that he 
should love your late husband : but rather the other 
way, I think. Lovers are sel6sh, and jealous : and no 
doubt he was rather annoyed at finding you held 
Godfrey in such reverence.' 

* He had no right to feel annoyed — I see no excuse 
for him — ^I see nothing but the most disgraceful and 
wicked conduct on his part. I am surprised that you 
should undertake his defence.' And Mrs. Lambert 
looked wonderfully austere. 

* Well, there, don't look so angry, child. I won't 
say another word about it : only that this wrath with 
John Payne is a little remarkable.' 

* How remarkable ? ' 

*Well, perhaps, if the poor man were quite in- 
different to you, you wouldn't be so angry with 
him.' 

* How can you say such things ? John Payne is no- 
thing to me. There, pray let the matter drop.' 

* Was he never anything to you ? ' 

*Not in the way you mean. I thought him a 
zealous Christian minister — a good man. So believ- 
ing him, I sought his friendship. The friendship of 
such a man would have been well worth seeking. I 
was deceived, however — disappointed. John Payne 
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can be ungenerous — unjust — can stoop to— but there, 
I will speak no more on this subject.' 

* You never loved him ? ' 

* Never. But you have right to question me. 

* If I had fancied then that you refused Sir Felix 
because you loved John Payne — ? * 

*Tou would be wrong — grossly wrong — ^but you 
never really fancied such a thing/ 

*I did, Mary, I own ; so did some other people, I 
think. You see, Mary, it's generally considered that 
when a woman refuses one man, it is because she 
loves another; and so I thought of John Payne. 
Failing him, of course, there's but one other person to 
choose from.* 

*I do not understand you.' 

* I'll be plain — you don't love John Payne, that's 
settled. Well, then, I think you love Lambert 
Foy.' 

* Lambert Foy ! ' the widpw cried, in a startled 
voice, and with an increase of colour in her face. 

Lady Casey said nothing more, but sat watching 
her niece, with a sort of calm curiosity. 

* You are wrong,' Mrs. Lambert said, rather tremu- 
lously. * I don't know why you put me to the test 
in this way; it seems to me very unkind and un- 
feeling. My affection for Lambert, great as it is — I 
admit it — ^is not of the kind you fancy it : and is not 
solely on his own account. He was greatly recom- 
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mended to my regard by the sad position in which 
he was placed — by the situation he occupied in regard 
to my poor (Jodfrey — ^his godfather.' 

*0h, well,' her ladyship interrupted, rather impa- 
tiently, *I don't think we need enter into those cate- 
chism sort of reasons. It doesn't matter much now, 
I think, what the Colonel promised for Lambert at 
his baptism.' 

* How can you suffer yourself to speak lightly of 
such things ? ' expostulated Mrs. Lambert 

* I don't mean to be wicked, my dear,' explained 
her ladyship ; *but in the case of my boy, Lambert, 
I think there may be better reasons for loving him 
than may be found by going back quite so £Ekr as his 
christening.' 

* You are determined to be unjust.' 

* Well, my dear, I won't open my lips on the sub- 
ject any more ; but, at least, I may be allowed to 
think : and, of course, I shan't be so very much sur- 
prised if my thoughts turn out right in the end. So 
now we'll talk of something else.' 

Her ladyship was provokingly calm and deter- 
mined. 

Mrs. Lambert felt uneasy at the thought of her 
aunt'» persistence in error. She resolved upon one 
more struggle to set herself right. 

* The world seems to be determined to persecute 
me — ^to be perpetually busy about me— making plans 
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for me — ^giving away my hand in marriage — deciding 
whom I should love, and who shall love me. I grow 
very weary of all this. I cannot suffer you to con- 
tinue in this delusion about Lambert Foy. If there 
were no other reason why I should not love him, 
there is a sufiGicient one, I think, in the £Etct that his 
affections are already engaged.' 

* What are you saying, Mary ? ' 

* I say, that to love Lambert, would be absolutely 
foolish. Even the world, which pretends to such 
wisdom on these matters, would probably allow as 
much. He loves another.' 

* He loves another ? What ! my boy, Lambert ? ' 

* It is true.' 

* But it can't be ! Whom has he seen ? Is it some 
one he left behind him in Italy ? ' 

* I must say no more ; I had no right to say so 
much. I have, I fear, betrayed a confidence reposed 
in me ! ' 

^ Oh, a fiddlestick about ex)nfidence in such a matter 
as this.' And then her ladyship mused for a few mo- 
ments : and then exclaimed, explosively, * You don't 
mean to say, he's been such a fool as to fall in love 
with that little Finch girl ? ' 

^ You really mustn't ask me any more questions.' 
' Ah, Mary, you're a bad hand at keeping a secret 
Those cheeks of yours tell tales dreadfully. How could 
the boy be so mad ? It was most unlucky that they 
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ever met. I ought to have been more carefoL How 
&r has the thing gone, I wonder ? To think that my 
Lambert should fall in love with that little Finch 
girl ! And the little scheming minx, Fll be bound, 
has been sharp and shrewd enough, and played her 
cards cleverly, and thoroughly entangled and secured 
the poor lad. What was old Mrs. Seeley thinking 
about, to allow such a thing? for, of course, she must 
have known all about it. I wonder if she had any 
hand in it She's a very wicked, and ungrateful, and 
dishonest old woman if she had.' 

* Pray, don't speak harshly of poor Mrs. Seeley ; 
I'm quite sure that she would do nothing that was 
unworthy.' 

* My dear, I must abuse some one — ^I can't help it. 
That goose, Lambert ! To think of his throwing him- 
self away upon a girl like that ! And so much depended 
upon his marrying well! What are they to do? 
They'll have to go to the workhouse ! He hasn't a 
halfpenny, and, of course, she hasn't And they'll be 
having a swarm of children — not a doubt of it. 
People who marry upon nothing at all always have 
families Oh, the thing can't be allowed — it must be 
put a stop to at once ! And yet, no doubt, he'll be as 
grand, and proud, and obstinate about it as possible ; 
yes, and wrongheaded. All the Foys have been abo- 
minable proud, and stiffiiecked, and wrongheaded — 
especially about their marriages; and a nice mess 

VOL. m. D 
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they've made of them altogether. It's been like 
father, like son, down from poor Pitt Foy's time. — 
Upon my word, it looks like fate — just like fate ! ' 

Lady Casey grew quite melancholy as she medi* 
tated over the luckless proceedings of the Foys in 
relation to their marriages. 

* Don't you think, Mary, he might somehow be 
coaxed into giving up this girl?' she asked at 
length. 

* Would it be right to persuade him to do anything 
that was dishonourable?' 

*0h, come, you know, Mary, it's nonsense to talk 
about honourable and dishonourable, in such a matter ! 
If the poor boy has been tricked by that artful hussy 
into a wretched engagement to marry her, it's one's 
bounden duty to try and free him from her toils as 
soon as may be, and by any means possible. I'm 
quite sure I should have no scruples on the subject.' 

* I must really ask to be excused from any inter- 
ference in such a matter,' Mrs. Lambert said, in a 
stately way. 

* Well, Mary, I didn't think you'd be so foolish, or, 
I may say, so cruel. So you'd hand my poor boy 
over, bound hand and foot, to the mercy of that 
wicked minx! However, / shall interfere. My 
course will be very simple. I shall ask her plainly 
how much money she wants to let the boy go.' 

'You'll begin, then, by grossly insulting the woman 
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that Lambert loves, as you conjecture.' (She kept 
op the pretence of not having wholly betrayed Lam- 
bert's confidence). *Do you know Lambert so little ? 
Have you so poor an opinion of his feelings ; of his 
sense of honour ? Do you think to conciliate him in 
that way ? Lijure her, and you bind him the closer; 
he will have a new reason to love: to repay, by 
increased tenderness on his part, the cruelty of his 
relations.' 

* I think you are right, Mary,' said her ladyship, 
after some minutes' reflection. And then she added, 
tartly, *You have fully considered the matter, no 
doubt, beforehand, and come prepared to give a 
decided opinion upon the thing.' 

Mrs. Lambert made no reply to this insinuation. 

* And yet something ought to be done, you know, 
Mary/ 

* What should be done ? ' 

* Wei], one can't sit down, with one's hands before 
pne, doing nothing, while all this dreadful mischief is 
going on, can one ? Now, Mary, be persuaded; look 
at the thing from a rational point of view. What 
would you recommend should be done ? ' 

* Nothing.' 

* Nothing ? What ! you'd let things go on as they 
are?' 

* Certainly I would not interfere between a man 
and his duty.' 
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* You'd see Lambert marry that girl Finch ? ' 

* I'd have him keep his word ; I'd have him be tme 
and honest, whatever may happen. And why shoidd 
you think so harshly of this girl — Miss Finch? 
Surely her love may be quite as simple and dis- 
interested as his.' 

' Now, Mary, pray don't undertake the defence of 
that designing hussy : Miss Finch, as you call her. I 
haven't the patience to listen to you.' 

*But why shouldn't she love him, really and 
truly ? Is it so very unlikely a thing ? It is paying 
a very bad compliment to Lambert to think so.' 

' Well, I'll say no more about it,' said her lady- 
ship, in a tone half petulant half desponding. I'm 
wrong, no doubt; old people generally are wrong 
now-a-days, I notice. The world has changed so 
since they were young, they're no longer competent 
to judge concerning it. They're a great deal too 
sensible for the present state of things ; they can't 
comprehend the flighty notions and queer crotchets 
that prevail now. Things were diflFerently managed 
when I was young. We shouldn't then have stood 
all these nonsensical scruples, and talk about honour, 
and honesty, and purity, and duty in the case of such 
a person as your Miss Finch! Men used "to love 
and ride away," as the song had it : and not much 
harm done either. However, that mustn't be now, it 
seems. High spirits and frolic are out of vogue now ; 
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in their place we have earnestness and purpose, and 
starch and stifihess, and such like rubbish. It's 
^uite time I put down my cards and rose from the 
table ; I can't master the game as it's now played. 
Let me wash my hands of the whole business.' (Her 
ladyship was gradually lashing herself into something 
of a passion.) ' Lambert may go — and marry that 
Finch girl if he pleases ; or may pick a beggar child 
out of the kennel and marry her, if he prefers it. 
I*m sure I don't care. And you can assist at the 
ceremony, Mary, if you think proper. I dare say it 
will be quite the right sort of thing to do. For my 
part, perhaps you'll all be kind and considerate 
enough to let me get out of the way, if you please, 
and try and persuade yourselves that I've nothing 
whatever to do with the matter.' Her ladyship stood 
up, tremulous with anger. 'It's quite time I was at 
Cheltenham. I dare say I shall meet there one or 
two old-feshioned folks of my own standing and my 
own way of thinking. We must try and arrange 
there a little society of our own. There ought to be 
an asylum established for people over seventy ; not 
because they're decayed, as the hoirid word is : but 
because they've outlived their time, and can't get on 
with modem notions. We want asylums for the 
sane, that's the fact ; not for the insane, they're in too 
enormous a majority : and I'm quite sure they count 
among them all the young people of the present day. 
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It's quite time I was at Cheltenham. I'll tell Morris 
at once to see about packing up my things and 
getting ready to start. I shan't be missed, that's one 
comfort. Don't say another word, Mary. I'm no 
use to you; my opinion isn't worth having or asking; 
that's plain enough. I'm never to be consulted or 
considered in any way. I'm merely a curiosity on 
account of my age ; a sort of mummy, to be put on a 
shelf in a museum, and wondered at — ^that's all. I'm 
glad I understand my proper place at last. You 
^ young people get on without me ; I must try and 
manage, as best I may, without you. But ' (and here 
she subsided into more of a commonplace tone) 
* perhaps I may be allowed to have a glass of sherry : 
for really I feel quite faint and exhausted with all 
this to-do. I dare say I shall gradually become 
accustomed to it ; but it a little upsets me at first 
I'm an old woman, and I get more and more^sha^ 
every day. I dare say I shan't last long now ; not that 
anybody need distress themselves about that.' &c. 

Her ladyship went on harping a good deal on the 
same string ; rejected aU Mary Lambert's efforts at 
conciliation and comfoft ; persisted in her wrathful 
view of the present generation, its doings and opinions. 
She was not to be moved from her intention to 
depart forthwith for Cheltenham. She did not for- 
give the widow's rejection of Sir Felix's offers ; ceased 
not to denounce the folly of Lambert and the perfidy 
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of Lydia ; and continued to declare that henceforth 
she * washed her hands' of everything and everybody. 
It was part of her present mood to side very 
completely with Sir Felix, taking him under her 
protection, as it were ; regarding him, as in common 
with herself, much injured by the prevalent insanity 
of the times. She was even supposed about this 
period, to have made a new will, bequeathing the 
whole of her property to the Baronet. (She had 
always been fond of altering her will — revising and 
correcting — adding codicils — issuing a new edition of 
it — ^and was, in that respect, as good as an annuity to 
her solicitor: so that her testamentary dispositions 
could never be looked upon as absolutely final until 
such day as Death might come to hinder her from, 
further change.) She was certainly very angry ; took 
upon herself more and more the character of an 
invalid. She had always toyed with that role^ assum- 
ing it in a sort of amateur way ; but she took it up 
more seriously now — more professionally; break- 
fasted in bed with greater state, though with less 
appetite, than formerly; required more and more* 
fortifying with brown sherry ; lost much of her old 
cheerfulness and alacrity of manner, acquiring instead 
a peevishness and a settled acidity that promised to 
make Morris's life more and more a burthen to her, 
and set that handmaiden sighing for the countervail- 
ing support of Mr. Dodd's aflFection, 
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Lady Casey had not yet quitted the Hermitage 
when the post one evening brought rather a heavy 
packet for Mrs. Lambert She was amazed as she 
recognized the handwriting of the address. 

^From Sir Felix!' she said; and she rent the 
envelope rather nervously. 

* From Felix ! ' echoed her ladyship. * What can 
he possibly have to say to you — now ? ' And she began 
to meditate as to whether it was possible her nephew 
could have renewed his proposals : and whether any 
chance existed of a more favourable result this time 
attending them. 

A formal note handed the widow — ^with Sir Felix's 
compliments — certain papers and letters belonging to 
the late Colonel Godfrey Lambert. 

Mrs. Lambert proceeded to examine the enclo- 
sures. 

* What can these be ? ' she asked. * I don't know 
the writing. I think there must be some mistake. 
This is a woman's writing. These letters are ad- 
dressed to " Captain Godfrey, No. — , Welbeck Street." 
Why, that's Mrs. Seeley's house ! What can it mean ? 
These cannot have been intended for my husband. 
Ah 1 here are some more ! Why, these are dated 
from this very house — "The Hermitage, Hampton 
Court ! " This is very extraordinary. I don't under- 
stand it at all.' 

*A woman's writing, you say?' and Lady Casey 
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knit her brows, peering suspiciously through her 
half-closed lids. 

*Yes, a woman's writing. The letters are all in 
the same hand. This one begins, *' My dearest 
Godfrey.'" 

' Is there no signature ? ' inquired Lady Casey. 

* This is signed simply " Patty," Surely it cannot 
have been intended for my husband. Sir Felix must 
haye made some mistake.' 

Lady Casey coughed rather curiously. Then she 
said: 

* The best thing you can do, Mary, I think, is to 
throw them all into the fire, without reading them.' 

* But why ? ^ They are, perhaps, not mine to 
destroy.' 

*Well, that may be taken for granted, I think. 
It's as well not to know some things.' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

* They are of old date, are they not ? ' 

*Yes, nearly twenty years ago. How brown the 
ink is ! This is really very strange.' 

* Don't read them, my dear I Put them in the fire. 
As I said before, it's as well not to know some things.' 

* But, " Captain Godfrey ; " that cannot be meant 
for my husband.' 

* Well, well, and if it was, what then ?' cried Lady 
Casey, peevishly. ' It may be as well, perhaps, not 
to be too curious as to his goings-on twenty years ago.' 
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* How can you be so unjust?' demanded Mrs. 
Lambert Just then she started and turned pale. 
On the back of one of the letters there was a memo- 
randum in pencil. * Yes,' she said, nerrouslyy * that 
certainly looks like my husband's writing/ 

* Now pray, my dear Mary, throw them into the 
fire,' repeated her ladyship ; * it will be far the wisest 
plan. Sir Felix ought never to have sent them to 
you. Perhaps he would not if you had treated him 
a little better, and if there had been a little less 
trumpet-blowing as to the virtues of the late 
Colonel.* 

* You cannot reaUy think ' Mrs. Lambert 

began. 

* Bead the letters through, then, like an obstinate 
fooll and satisfy yourself,' cried her ladyship, im- 
patiently. * I suspect what they are. Perhaps they 
don't prove the Colonel to be quite the angel you 
have thought him, though no one else did. Learn 
the truth about him now, and have done with it. It 
will be a lesson to you, perhaps ; and in future we 
shan't be quite so much snapped up when we venture 
to say a word about the Colonel.' 

Mrs. Lambert did not hear the whole of this 
speech. Her attention was otherwise angaged. Her 
startled eyes were attracted by certain words, in the 
pallid ink, before her. A trembling seized her — ^her 
lips blanched and quivered — ^a wild cry broke from her. 
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* What is the matter, Mary ? For Heaven's sake I 
tell me/ cried Lady Casey. 

* O God ! can this be true ? Bead, read for 
yourself ! ' and Mrs. Lambert thrust the letter into 
her aunt's hands. 

* Why, this is signed " Martha Finch," ' and her 
ladyship paused, lost in thought Presently she 
resumed. * It's very diflScult to read — the writing is 
so cramped, and the ink is so faint. Yes, this clearly 
refers to the Colonel ; his name is here set out at full 
length ; and the woman writes to him appealingly — 
accuses him of neglect and unkindness — asks what 
she has done to forfeit his love — ^to deserve such 
cnielty— and then — and then ' (her ladyship lowered 
her voice) *she implores him, for the sake of his un* 
bom child, to return to her, and to be kind to her 
once more.' 

* But can this be ? CAN this be ? ' cried Mrs. Lam- 
bert, wildly. 

Lady Casey made no answer — ^her equanimity was 
something disturbed. It was with rather tremulous 
fingers she folded up the letter again, mechanically 
smoothing it upon the table, and replaced it by the 
side of her niece, with the other letters forwarded by 
Sir Felix. 

* Can this be ? ' Mrs. Lambert repeated. 

* It would have been better to have taken my 
advice, and burned the letters without reading them,' 
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aaid Lady Casey, austerely. ' It was wrong of Felix 
to send them ; very wrong. Still, the facts of the 
case would have remained the same.' 

* You think that all this is true, then ? and that 
Godfrey, my husband — ' 

' Behaved very shamefully, my dear ; there cannot 
be a doubt of it.' 

* And this woman, Martha Finch — ' 

* Was the daughter of Mrs. Seeley. She is dead 
now.' 

' You have heard this story before, then ? ' 
' Something of it I knew from Mrs. Seeley — ^not all. 
I did not know of Godfrey Lambert's share in it.' 

* And the child spoken of in this letter ? ' 

* My dear,' said Lady Casey, after a pause, ' I think 
that child is known to us as — Miss Lydia Finch.' 

Mrs. Lambert was silent, with a look of agony 
upon her face. Lady Casey regarded her with some 
alarm. 

* You mustn't ta,ke this matter too much to heart, 
Mary,' she said, presently. * After all, you must 
remember it happened long, long years ago now/ 

* Does that make the sin any the less ? ' 

* Still there may be excuses to be made for God- 
frey. He was younger then ; and this daughter of 
Mrs. Seeley 's was a giddy, flaunting sort of 
creature, I believe.' 

* No, no, no, poor woman ; don't speak of her like 
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that/ Mrs. Lambert cried, pitifully. * Eemember 
how she was wronged — ^how she must have suffered. 
See how despairingly the poor thing writes. Let us 
think mercifully of her. Oh, what a sad — sad story 
it is.' 

* I am sorry it has ever come to light,' said her 
ladyship. 'But I'm not sure that the woman deserves 
much pity. It seems to me she brought her fate 
upon herself. At least, that's as far as I can make 
the matter out.' 

And then her ladyship proceeded to piece together 
such fragments of Martha Finch's history as she 
could collect from the letters, and from a conversa- 
tion she had held with Mrs. Seeley at an earlier 
ptage of this narrative. Something of Lady Casey's 
version of the story was supposititious, very likely. 
Yet it was, as a whole, sufficiently near the truth. 

The details are too distressing to be long lingered 
over. The late Colonel had, it seemed, been attracted 
to Mrs. Seeley's house by the good looks of her 
daughter ; had occupied apartments imder an assumed 
name for purposes of his own. At this time the 
quarrels between Martha Finch and her husband 
were frequent. The presence of the Colonel — ^his 
attentions to the wife — ^fomented these considerably. 
Perhaps the erring woman did not need much 
tempting. Offered an asylum at Colonel Lambert's 
cottage, the Hermitage, Hampton Court, she acr 
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cepted it For a term, it appeared, the lover had 
made much of his mistress — ^in the end to weary of 
and shamefully neglect her. She returned to her 
mother's house : was received there, in spite of her 
misdoings, forgivingly — with most tender affection : 
and there gave birth to a child — ^Lydia ; respecting 
the pat^emity of which, as the reader has been 
already informed, Mr. Finch, the husband, had 
some reason to be dissatisfied and uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Lambert — wretchedly silent — ^listened to this 
narrative with a frightened, sickly look upon her 
face. 

* Poor child ! ' she said, when Lady Casey had 
brought her story to a close. * Poor unhappy child ! ' 
She was thinking of Lydia. * How cruel has been 
her &te ! She has, indeed, need of some one to love 
her.' She was thinking of Lambert 

* Come, Mary, you must try and forget all this — 
must try and think that it has never been,' said 
Lady Casey. 

Mrs. Lambert shook her head very sadly. 

* You mustn't think too harshly of Godfrey.' 

The widow shivered — that it should be necessary 
to make such an appeal to her I And yet, knowing 
what she did, was it possible to think too harshly of 
him? 

Her idol had been shattered to pieces — ^thanks to 
John Payne, to Sir Felix, to her ladyship. Of 
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course, it is yery proper to smash idols. But the 
iconoclasts must not expect any extreme of popu- 
larity among the idolaters. The widow had quar- 
relled — ^past all making it up again — with Sir Felix 
and the clergyman ; and she rather shrunk now from 
Lady Casey; especially she turned away from her 
ladyship's efforts at consolation. 

* You mustn't think too harshly of Godfrey. It 
was all very wrong, no doubt ; but then, men are not 
angels ; they never have been, and they never will 
be. And yet many of those gay Lotharios, as the 
newspapers call them, mend their ways afterwards, 
die universally respected, and especially lamented 
by their inconsolable widows.' 

This was meant for comfort; 'it was not of a 
generous or considerate kind, however ; in effect, it 
was almost as bad as downright mockery. 

Mrs. Lambert held her peace, lowering her 
head. 

* I dare say, you know, Godfrey was very sorry 
afterwards for what he had done,' continued her 
ladyship. ' I dare say by the time you knew him, 
Mary, he had quite repented of all his old wickedness 
— was a different creature — grew wiser and better as 
he grew older — was quite incapable of a repetition of 
such goings on. Be sure, my dear, that he was really 
very sorry for it all. There can't be a doubt of it. 
Be sure of it' 
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'Are you sure of it?* asked Mrs, Lambert, in a 
broken voice. She wouldn't accept this worldly-wise 
view of .tlie case. ' Or are you merely speaking by 
guess? Are you trying to cheat me into comfort? 
But that can never be mine again. How did he 
show his penitence? How did he make reparation, 
even of the poorest kind, for the grievous wrong he 
had done ? ' 

* Well, my dear, you are asking me to tell you 
really more than I know myself.' 

' Did he ever try to find out this poor woman he 
had wronged and deserted ? Did he ever give her a 
thought? Did he ever inquire what had become 
of her ? She is dead, you tell me. Was he there, at 
her bedside, to hear her parting words ? to do what 
he could to comfort her in that awful hour ? Poor 
soul ! She had, indeed, need of pity, and comfort, 
and prayer ! He did not know where she was, you 
will say. Did he trouble himself to find out? did 
he apply to her mother, Mrs. Seeley, who knew for 
certain? And her child — his child — what has he 
ever done for that ? Poor, hapless Lydia ! And I 
am begged to aid in severing her from the man she 
loves — ^to oppress her still more ! What did Godfrey 
Lambert do for his child, I ask you ? ' 

' Be just, Mary. Perhaps he didn't know about 
the child,' urged her ladyship. 

* Not Imow ? and this letter in his desk ! Had he 
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no feeling, no pity, no heart? And this was the 
man I loved ! ' 

Lady Casey was silent It may be that she was 
even somewhat awed by the unexpected passion of 
her niece's speech and manner. But, indeed, thetfe 
was little more to be said. Mrs. Lambert was cured 
of her unreasonable reverence and mourning for her 
late husband. So far, so good. But the remedy 
had been a violent one, and a dangerous. It was as 
bad as the disease. 

. * And this was the man I loved ! ' she wailed. 
' He penitent ? He was merciless and cruel, and 
wicked to the last.' 

She thought of the story John Payne had told her 
touching the manner of the Colonel's death in India. 
It was more than she could bear. Presently she was 
tottering, fainting, falling senseless on the floor. 

She suflFered deeply. Tjj^e shattering of her idol, 
the destruction of her delusion, had been so sudden? 
she could hardly bear up against the shock. She 
had to mourn now — not for her dead husband — but 
for her wasted love, for her ruined heart, for her 
lost peace of mind. 

She kept her room for some days. It was not so 
much that she was ill, as that she shrunk from seeing 
anyone; even Lady Casey. A certain absence of 
sympathy seemed now to sever the^aunt and the 
niece. The bonds between them had now relaxed. 
VOL. m. E 
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They had not really changed in their feelings towards 
each other ; but their idios3mcrasies had, for the first 
time, come into serious collision. 

So Lady Casey went on her way to Cheltenham. 
f ' It was dull, and so damp, and Mary had the dol- 
drums — it wasn't possible to remain longer at 
Hampton Court,' she explained to her friends. 

And Mrs. Lambert was left alone at the Hermitage : 
to brood over her misfortunes. Nor only over these. 
' Poor Lydia ! ' she was constantly saying. And, at 
last, her musings took the form of a settled con- 
viction. 

* I am left mistress of all his wealth — while that 
poor child is penniless. Is it fair — is it right — ^is it 
commonly honest? I must be of service to her. 
Better use cannot be made of his money. I must 
help her. But how ? — how ? That is the question ? * 




CHAPTER m. 
lyddy's progress. 

ISS FINCH had quitted the Euddocks, and 
was once more *iii dear Welbeck Street.' 
Absent^ she had highly prized the plea- 
sures and comforts of her grandmother's 
modest household : returned to it, truth to tell, she 
resumed something of her old sentiments in regard 
to it, and again found it dull and unattractiye, 
circumscribing her ambition, cramping her seK- 
importance. Her position as a resident governess 
certainly had its drawbacks and unpleasantnesses. 
Yet it carried with it defined authority. As the 
instructress of the Miss Euddocks in French and 
music, she was comparatively a person of conse- 
quence — ^at any rate in her schoolroom. But in 
Welbeck Street her situation was more equivocal. 
After all, she was only the granddaughter of a lodg- 
ing-house keeper: but sb'ghtly removed from the 
menials of the establishment ; with no clear under- 
standing as to whether she had any right to appear 
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above stairs, or anywhere save in the humble regions 
of the basement, in Mrs. Seeley's most homely little 
parlour. Among the Buddocks, without any extra- 
vagant conceit, she could consider herself a sort of 
superior being: albeit, she was bound to force in- 
struction upon most mutinous pupils, and was in 
receipt of a salary for so doing. At her grand- 
mother's she was conscious that she had, in a degree, 
sunk down again in the social scale. She had need 
to console herself with the reflection that she was 
loved by Mr. Lambert Foy. That was the strong 
point of her position in Welbeck Street. She was 
loved by, she would one day be the wife of, Lambert 
Foy. Thenceforward a vista of security would open 
itself before her — ^her worldly welfare — her social 
status were guaranteed to her. But meanwhile — ? 
Well, she was not very well content with the mean- 
while. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this is an 
accurate description of her state of mind immediately 
on her reappearance in Welbeck Street. To do her 
justice, her first emotions on returning to her grand- 
mother, on again greeting her lover, were of genuine 
and absolute pleasure. But to this in time succeeded 
a disposition calmer, cooler, more critical At first 
even the little parlour seemed to her a picture of 
compact, cosy comfort. Gradually it began to wear a 
less prepossessing aspect, seemed close and confined 
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and shabby, and at last she was regarding it as the 
most dreary and depressing of dungeons. Welbeck 
Street could be only a caravansary to her — she could 
never stay there long : merely avail herself of it 
temporarily on her passage to a more satisfactory 
state of things. Thorough appreciation of Mrs. 
Seeley's simple tenderness waned before the disco- 
very that her ceaseless humility, her timidity, her 
long-suflering nature, were provoking and disheart- 
ening, if only because, as Lydia conceived, they 
retarded and obstructed her progress towards pros- 
perity. * K granny had but been a little more push- 
ing,' Miss Lydia would sometimes lament, *how 
much better we might have been doing ! ' But the 
idea of Mrs. Seeley pushing anything or anybody ! 
As well expect the lambs to fell upon and devour 
the wolves. She was content to wait upon For- 
tune, humbly, obsequiously, cringingly, uncomplain- 
ing, let her be never so much neglected. How could 
she expect to succeed? Fickle Fortune must be 
plied unceasingly, for ever plucked by the sleeve 
and button — ^held, upbraided, teased, bullied even, and 
at last, in seK-defence, for peace and comfort's sake, 
out of very weariness, she will most likely give you 
what you want, smile upon you, and pour out her 
treasures at your feet. And yet never a thought of 
the faithful vassal, toiling indefatigably these long, 
long years behind her chair ! 
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The young lady's powers of criticism became more 
developed as her experience of life extended. Even 
Lambert Foy did not escape altogether free ; some- 
thing of disappointment accompanied her consider- 
ation of him. She was grateful for his love, pleased 
with his homage, admired his honest, loyal nature» 
and yet — and yet she was not altogether satisfied. 

'Lambert hasn't grmm a bit/ she said one day 
to her grandmother, with rather a disappointed 
air. 

* Well, my dear,' Mrs. Seeley answers in her in- 
nocent, modest way — * You know young men seldom 
do grow after eighteen or nineteen — and I believe 
Mr. Foy's older than that — although he doesn't look 
it, I own.' 

* I don't mean in that way,' Lyddy explains, with a 
smile, half grave, half gay. * He doesn't grow wm«- 
tally : he doesn't strengthen, or expand, or improve. 
He's just the same Lambert Foy he was when I first 
met him : pleasant and kind, and straightforward, and^ 
gentle — yes, and very fond of me — * 

* That I'm sure he is, Lyddy,' Mrs. Seeley inters 
poses. 

*I have never doubted it; and I thank him for 
it ; indeed I do, granny I ' Lyddy cries with eager- 
ness. 

* You've need, my dear,' Mrs. Seeley says, quietly. 
*And yet, I sometimes can't help wishing that 
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there was, what people call, a little more " go" about 
him.' 

'I don't think I quite know what that means, 
Lyddy. I hope it's nothing disrespectful though. I 
do trust it's nothing of that kind. I should never 
forgive myself if I were to be a party to saying any- 
thing disrespectful of Mr. Lambert For I'm very 
sure, a better, or a nobler, or a kinder, or a truer soul 
never drew breath.' 

Lyddy laughed as she kissed her grandmother. 

* You're right, granny. You're quite right ; and 
we won't say anything more about it. After all it's 
some comfort to think that my Lambert isn't like 
everybody else in the world, isn't it ? I couldn't bear 
to think that he was scheming, and artful, and 
selfish, and unscrupulous. It would be too horrid — and 
yet — * she was silent for some time. Then she said 
musingly, fondly, but pityingly, * Poor old Lambert ! ' 

It is, I think, a bad sign when a mistress takes to 
pitying her lover. In love matters, pity humbles and 
degrades, where there should be, at least, equality, if 
not exaltation ; and where the extravagance of idola- 
try is preferable because safer, than the calm reason- 
ableness of compassion. In pity, the heart is touched, 
but not taken captive : as it should be, it must be — ^in 
love — ^whole, absolute love. 

I don't know whether any such thoughts as these 
were passing through Mrs. Seeley's mind. But as 
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Lyddy let fall in her musing the words, *Poor old 
Lambert I ' her grandmother. glanced at her with sus- 
picion — ^almost alarm ; and Mrs. Seeley sighed, a sad, 
long-drawn sigh. Perhaps, by some sort of intuition, 
the good old woman knew that a lover should not so 
be spoken of; or was she merely remembering that 
she had never looked down, with however tender a 
pity, upon the departed Mr. Seeley? but always up 
at that inestimable man, admiringly, reverently, en- 
thusiastically : satisfied, that his equal had never lived 
before or would live after him ; that, in point of fact, 
only himseK could be his parallel : and that she was 
far beneath him, and not her deserving, but his won- 
drous and exquisite condescension, had lifted her up 
to be his equal and his wife. 

It was perhaps true that Lambert had not ' grown,' 
as Lydia complained. Yet it was to be lamented 
that she should make the discovery. The loved 
should be the last to detect the shortcomings and 
deficiencies of the lover. These may be patent to all 
eyes ; but not to hers. Just as it is said that when 
poverty comes in at the door love goes out by the 
window, so certainly, when criticism sits by the fire- 
side, love speedily bolts up the chimney. It may be 
that Lambert had not grown. After all, a very few 
months had passed. Developments of great activity 
or unusual rapidity are seldom healthy. If Miss 
Lydia found herself quickly and greatly taught by 
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her brief experience of life, it would have been as 
well, perhaps, if she were in no such extreme haste to 
avail herself of the teaching ; but better to doubt and 
distrust, and dwell upon it — for a little time, at all 
events. She came back from her sojourn at the 
Euddocks' older, wiser — ^but perhaps not better, 
morally — ^notwithstanding those physical improve- 
ments resulting from fresh Sussex air and pure 
country food, to which allusion has already been 
made. In the Buddock family were no especial 
exemplars of female excellence. It is, no doubt, a 
delusion to imagine that the provinces can boast any 
great moral superiority over the town. Human 
nature is pretty much the same, all the world over ; 
and it doesn't deteriorate under cultivation and civi- 
lization. Lydia had not been improved by reason of 
her intercourse with the Miss Euddocks. Her brief 
absence from her grandmother's house had, perhaps, 
made her more restless and unsettled. But she was 
not — or only now and then, and slightly -r- dis- 
heartened by her want of success. She longed to be 
actively engaged again — ^pushing her way, or seeming 
to do so, somewhere or other. Welbeck Street did 
not satisfy her now — satisfied her even less than 
ever. The house was empty, and terribly dull. 
There was no Lady Casey to visit and amuse — ^no 
Mrs. Lambert to instruct and surprise by vocal tours 
de force. Lambert was away all day long: it was 
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quite the dead time of year. She missed the exhi- 
larating air of the Sussex Downs — ^the freedom, the 
exercise, the open-air life of the Buddock family. 
Yes; and Mrs. Seeley's scantily-spread table con- 
trasted but unfavourably with the bountiful board of 
the farmer's household. About that, though there 
might be want of grace and taste, there was no other 
want ; certainly no hint of limited means, and pain- 
fully adroit management to making both ends meet 
at the end of the year. And then she had, or 
thought she had, a mission in life to fulfil ; that is to 
say, her own benefit to take care of; and, as a sort 
of appendix, the prospective well-being of her grand- 
mother. She mustn't stop idle and apathetic at 
home — she must be stirring and abroad. Prosperity 
wouldn't come to her — she must go to it ; at least, half 
way. She must be out in the world again — ^looking 
about her — and struggling and toiling and putting 
money in her purse. She was not anxious for work, 
merely for work's sake ; but for what work would 
purchase and provide for her. She had no incon- 
siderable love of ease, and indolence, and luxury; 
yet she was satisfied these could only be reached 
through a pathway of exertion and trouble. So it 
should be, then: she would pursue that pathway; 
she would spare herself in nothing until the goal 
was attained. Until quite lately it was upon Lam- 
bert's arm she was to lean, while he led her. 
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iis wife, into a secure and tranquil haven. And 
even now, this view of her future life was by no 
means abandoned : only it was less vividly present 
than formerly, and it was no longer solely relied 
upon : it was a secondary, not a main prop. Lambert 
had not growi^ He did not move — he was no 
nearer fortune than formerly; and he seemed con- 
tent» and peaceable, and satisfied; while she was 
eager to be rushing on, pushing, making way. Cer- 
tainly a change had come over her way of thinking. 
Of old, she was sure to win, through him ; he would 
fight her battles, and surely gain her the victory. 
Now she was to triumph, thanks to her own perti- 
nacious cleverness and valour, while Lambert was to 
be her ally — ^not really material to the issue of events, 
but a sort of Blucher, to come up when her Waterloo 
was won. At the same time, he was to share with 
her the spoils of battle ; that was quite decided. The 
result would be the same, although the process by 
which it was arrived at was different, less flattering 
to her lover. But, of course, this view of the case 
was not made manifest to Lambert Foy. Lydia was 
herself only vaguely conscious of it. She did not or 
would not distinctly perceive that, according to her 
new plan, her lover had slipped down in her con- 
sideration — ^held the second, clearly not the first, 
place ; she had absorbed and occupied that herself. 
The young bird, though its fledgling flights from 
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the parent nest may have been attended with dis- 
aster, still perseveres, and at last triumphs, in the 
perfect use of its wings. Lyddy, unsuccessful at 
Madame Gompertz's Pensiownht at Dunkerque — dis- 
missed from her situation in Mr. Euddock's family — 
was not disheartened — determined to make new 
efforts. A little holiday in Welbeck Street— and one 
day she bent her steps towards Mrs. Bateson, desirous 
of that active lady's interest in her behalf — seeking 
a new situation as resident governess in a gentle- 
man's family. 

During her stay at the Buddocks', she had main- 
tained a correspondence with Mrs. Lambert — ^a little 
tepid and formal in tone, perhaps, but sufficient to 
sustain the widow's interest in her movements and 
progress. She probably judged it prudent not to 
relinquish her pose as Mrs. Lambert's protSffSe : albeit 
she had at one time permitted herseK to speak with 
some disrespect of that lady's epistolary powers, 
ridiculing her *niminy piminy' letters, as she chose 
to call the widow's simple, genuine, unpretentious 
missives. But then it was Lyddy's humour to be 
critical concerning such matters ; and, for some 
reason of her own, she was given to suspicion as to 
Mrs. Lambert's absolute integrity. Li the present 
instance, at any rate, this was beyond question. 
Mary, while ignorant of the curious antecedent 
history of Lydia, so far as it was contained in the 
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dificlosures Sir Felix had brought about^ and the real 
claim upon Colonel Lambert's widow which, as she 
conceived, was thus established, yet sympathized 
ardently with the exertions and troubles of Mrs. 
Seeley's granddaughter, gave an honest welcome to 
Lydia's lively, deftly written little notes relating 
her unfortimate experiences in the Euddock family; 
did her best to cheer and encourage the governess ; 
and, of course, provided her with additional recom- 
mendations, of the warmest and heartiest kind, to 
that universal benefactress, Mrs. Bateson. 

That lady, rubicund, robust, and indefatigable as 
ever, received Lyddy with great cordiality. * So you 
and Mrs. Buddock did not quite hit it ? ' she said, 
smilingly, as she glanced through her gold-rimmed 
glasses at her visitor. * Well, well, we must try and 
suit you better next time. I'm sure I'll do my best, 
if it's only to oblige your friend, that good, sweet 
Mrs. Lambert ! I'm sorry we didn't make a better 
beginning. Never mind the reasons, my dear Miss 
Finch ! I dare say the Euddocks don't really know 
themselves why you didn't suit them. I seldom go 
into such matters : it's no use, and I haven't the time. 
They're very good people ; but very likely they don't 
know their own minds. Many excellent people are 
similarly situated ; or they visit the faults of them- 
selves and their children upon the governess, which, 
of course, saves them all a great deal of trouble? and 
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relieves their minds immensely, and is altogether, no 
doubt, a very comfortable and convenient plan. The 
time of year is unfortunate. There's hardly anybody 
in town. I ought to be away myseK, only I'm so 
dreadfully busy. We've an election coming on at 
the Boyal Dyspeptic Asylum, and I so much want 
my candidate to succeed, that I can't think of leaving 
town myself. I've sent Mr. Bateson and some of the 
children down to the seaside ; the rest I've got with 
me here. I contrive to get away sometimes from 
Saturday to Monday, but that's all the holiday I 
permit myseK just now. Thank God, town always 
agrees with me very well, so there's the less reason 
for going away.' Mrs. Bateson referred to her books. 
' Dear me, dear me, I'm afraid Tve nothing on my 
list at all likely to suit you. You see, your age and 
appearance are so much against you. There's quite 
a rage just now for plain old governesses : especially 
where there are sons in a family. And German — 
you don't teach German? No. Ah, it's a pity! 
otherwise Tve a situation here that I think would 
do for you admirably. I'm sure I don't know what 
people are thinking about, getting their girls to 
learn German ; but it's all the fashion now. Dear 
me, dear me, I've positively nothing for you, Miss 
Finch.' And Mrs. Bateson closed her book noisily, 
and leant back in her chair. • 

^ I should so much have liked to have suited you 
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she said presently, in a meditative sort of way. 
* I'm very sorry to be obliged to disappoint you and 
Mrs. Lambert. Mrs. Lambert seems to be so very 
anxious that something should be found for you as 
soon as possible.' 

* Mrs. Lambert's very kind,' said Lyddy. 

* She's a dear, good soul, that woman. The time 
of year is most unfortunate. Li the season, I some- 
times have my books quite fall; I hardly know 
where to turn for governesses ; but just now, every- 
body is away, and everything's so very dull. There's 
really nothing doing. I wish you could have stayed 
at the Euddoeks' up to Christmas. By that time, I 
should make sure of having something to suit. But 
it's waste of time wishing those sort of things, isn't 
it?' 

Mrs. Bateson, in a meditative way, then took off 
her spectacles, and began breathing on them, and 
polishing them with her handkerchief, holding them 
up to the light, now and then, to see that her labours 
were attended with satisfactory results. Suddenly, 
she said, 

* I tell you what I can do, if you like, Miss Finch. 
It wiU only be a temporary arrangement, it's true ; 
but, meanwhile, we can look about us and find some- 
thing permanent My French governess is away, 
having her holiday. Now there's no reason why my 
children should stand still, or go back, as they 
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certainly will in her absence ; though, of course, a 
governess is just as much entitled to holidays as any- 
body else. Now, what do you say ? Will you come 
and give lessons, and. keep them up to their work, 
while she's away, for a month or six weeks or so ? 
A few hours every morning — ^French, and just super- 
intend their practising, say from ten, or a quarter- 
past, till one. We won't quarrel about salary ; but, 
of course, we must consider the engagement a weekly 
one. Let us say a pound a week, then — ^that won't 
hurt either of us — so long as the engagement lasts. 
Now, will that do? It will? Well, then, thafs 
settled. Come to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. 
And now, my dear, good-by, for I'm going to be 
very busy ; and I've quite a heap of letters to write 
before post time.' 

It was on her way to instruct the young Batesons, 
or so many of them as had not been despatched to 
the seaside, and to keep them up to their studies in 
French and music, that Lyddy had encountered Sir 
Felix Foy, proceeding j&rom his house in Half-Moon 
Street to the Bank in Pall MalL Lyddy's line of 
route might not be the shortest, but it was the 
simplest (Women, you know, in walking, never 
make short cuts.) Starting from her grandmother's 
house in Welbeck Street, she was soon in Oxford 
Street, where she crossed over, and so down Bond 
Street, passed into Piccadilly ; from thence, by way 
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of Grosvenor Pkce, she reached the Eaton Place 
district, in which the Batesons dwelt 

You will observe, that the causes which resulted 
in the meeting of the Baronet and the governess 
were of daily recurrence. Each morning she was 
in Piccadilly, proceeding westward to Eaton Place. 
Each morning, and at the same time, he was in 
Piccadilly, walking eastward, turning down St. 
James's Street into Pall MalL If he or she were 
earlier, or if he or she were later than usual, they 
would, doubtless, miss each other; otherwise, the 
rencontre was pretty sure to take place every morn- 
ing, in that portion of Piccadilly situate between 
Bond Street and Half-Moon Street 

And it did take place very regularly : punctuality 
being a matter of some concern both to Miss Finch 
and Sir Felix, They met almost daily ; until each 
b^an to expect and rely upon the meeting. It 
furnished an incident, relieving the monotony of 
their daily journey. Compelled to pursue the same 
path constantly, it is some small comfort to be meet- 
ing with regularity the same stranger, day after day, 
proceeding upon his recurring errand of duty in a 
contrary direction. He is a sort of milestone, 
marking one's progress — he reconciles one to the 
tiresome repetitiveness of one's manner of life — 
practically, he draws one's attention to the fact that 
there is another feUow-creature in the same boat as 

VOL. m. F 
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oneself; and it is always a consolation to the human 
being to reflect that he is suflfering, in a measure, 
gregariously. But meeting a friend, or at least, 
some one with whom one is very tolerably acquainted, 
and about whom one knows a good deal, is how 
much more a relieving, and comforting, and satis- 
&ctory sort of affair ! 

Sir Felix soon began to take pleasure — ^to find 
amusement in his morning meetings with Miss 
Finch. The sight of the dapper little lady, armed 
with her slim umbrella, and her roll of music, 
tripping along lightly to her diurnal duties, treating 
him to so smiling and vivacious a recognition as she 
passed, enlivened and interested him. He was 
taking very sombre views of things around him — 
life was seeming to him a very tii-esome and tedious 
business — he was feebler, older, and more worn and 
weary every day ; and very, very sore from his late 
disappointment. He found something refreshing 
about his encounters with this young person, who 
was not of his world, as it were, but pertained to 
another and quite distinct system. It was a change 
for him— it was, in its way, a new sensation. He 
was sick of society, so called— its prescriptions and 
conventions: had been oflFended— wounded by it. 
He almost longed to outrage and be revenged upon 
it Well, here was something unconventional, out of 
society— this little Miss Finch, the granddaughter 
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of tlie lodging-house keeper in Welbeck Street, 
whom he had first seen, much to his surprise, in the 
drawing-room of Lady Casey, his aunt ; and, wonder- 
ing how she got there, had contemplated her and 
her doings with curiosity, as he might the gambols 
of a kitten, or the frolics of a kid in some unlooked- 
for place ; regarding her as a queer little girl, who 
played about with her eyes, and sang much better 
than people generally did sing in drawing-rooms; 
who was odd, and new, with an air of being out of 
her usual element, and yet, in a way, entertaining. 
And now he was meeting her again, constantly ; and 
Sir Felix began to feel quite grateful to Miss Finch 
for the relief, and amusement, and change of thought 
those meetings provided him with. 

*And, upon my word, the little thing's really 
grown very pretty 1 ' mused Sir Felix. 

After a morning or two, he stopped to interchange 
greetings with the young lady. His courtesy was 
cordially met. He took the small, tightly-gloved 
hand in his, and asked with interest after the healtli 
of Mrs. Seeley : as if he, impostor that he was, cared 
anything about Mrs. Seeley ! And he ventured to 
cojnpliment Miss Finch upon her good looks. She 
had been in the country ? Oh, indeed. And did 
she prefer the country to London? or London to 
the country? Miss Finch thought she liked the 
-country best: only, certainly, she missed the pave- 
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ment, which was so much nicer to walk on than th& 
rough roads — ^and she glanced at her trimly-ehod, 
daintily-formed feet. And where was she going 
now? Miss Finch explained that she was engaged 
temporarily at Mrs. Bateson's. Oh, indeed* Sir 
Felix had the pleasure of knowing a little of Mrs, 
Bateson. Then Sir Felix feared that they were 
going to have some rain. Miss Finch, it seemed^ 
shared those apprehensions. And they parted. It 
will be noted, that their conversation was of about 
as commonplace a character as it could well be. 

But, of course, having once stopped and talked* 
it became indispensable that they should stop and 
talk every morning that they met, or almost every 
morning; and in time, their conversation took a 
wider range — was composed of less ordinary ma- 
terials. And sometimes Sir Felix would not permit 
himself to occupy Miss Finch's time — would not 
detain her from her engagement ; but would rather 
turn and walk by her side down Piccadilly, even as 
far on her way, as that colossal statue which Britain 
has erected with the view, apparently, of rendering 
her greatest Captain as ridiculous as possible. There 
he parted with his yoimg acquaintance; ,and re- 
tracing his steps, found himself at the bank a good 
quarter of an hour behind his usual time. As he 
passed through the outer office, the cashiers were set 
wondering what their chief could be smiling about — 
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what had happened to make him look so unex- 
pectedly complacent. 

It was not, perhaps, very flattering to Miss Finch, 
to reflect that she was regarded merely as a source of 
amusement ; yet this was, to a certain extent, the 
truth. However, she was a good-natured young per- 
son : sagacious, and so far philosophical, that she was 
not likely to let small matters perturb her much ; or, 
perhaps, she was self-satisfled enough to think that 
in the long run, she would be found to be something 
more than amusing only ; and therefore was content to 
let things go on as they were going, while she waited 
the issue of events. Certainly, Sir Felix's first im- 
pression of her was limited to an appreciation of her 
power of providing him with entertainment ; and he 
was inclined, it may be, to laugh at her a little. But 
that wore off. And, really, there was nothing to laugh 
at, after all. Soon, indeed, he began to admire — ^to 
find a pleasure in listening to that light, flexible 
voice, with its crisp, clear, dainty articulation, its 
musical accent, and charming modulation ; and the 
manner, which he had at first perhaps regarded 
rather as an afiair of artifice, soon possessed, in his 
eyes, the charms of originality and individuality. 
There was something about Lyddy which was difier- 
ent to the generality of women Sir Felix had been in 
the habit of meeting. An equal chance existed as to 
whether this difference would please or displease hi m* 
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In the mood in which he was, it so happened that it 
pleased him. He was angry with the world. Lyddy's 
unlikeness to the rest of the world recommended her to 
him. There was a quiet frankness about her maimer 
that he liked. When she spoke, it was with a simple 
straightforward intelligence, with a calm, unobtru- 
sive self-possession that was decidedly attractive. 
Her vivacity was genuine, and yet kept well in re- 
straint ; even her mirth had sober limits, and never 
shocked him by its excess. * She's really a nice, 
clever little body,' he said, * and she talks uncom- 
monly well and sensibly. It's a thousand pities the 
poor little thing should have to be trotting along the 
streets in all weathers, to cram French and music 
into old Mother Bateson's stupid children.' It was 
so he permitted himself to speak of that ornament of 
the chmtable world, and her oflFspring — fortunately 
there was no one at hand to overhear his irrever- 
ence. 

London was very empty. Sir Felix's morning 
meetings with Mrs. Bateson's governess passed with- 
out notice or comment Mr. Pettigrew was away ; as 
were most of the other members of Foozle's and the 
Mausoleum. What talk in the smoking-rooms there 
would have been, had Sir Felix been seen by any Club 
eyes, walking in Piccadilly, {not in the direction of 
his bank,) by the side of Miss Finch, Mrs. Bateson's 
temporary governess — sometimes even cfurying her 
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roll of music for her; on one occasion — it was a 
showery morning — actually holding an umbrella over 
her head, sheltering her from the rain ! He did it 
mal-adroitly, it must be confessed, though the duty 
was self-imposed ; but then it was not a thing to be 
managed very dexterously, when his tall and her 
short stature were duly considered; and he quite 
ruined her pretty, light, blue silk bonnet — ^he had 
permitted some droppings from the umbrella to fall 
upon it. He was, or aflfected to be, in despair at the 
mischief he had done. He implored permission to 
present her with a new bonnet. Lyddy, after some 
hesitation, laughingly gave assent to his so doing. 
It was evident that by this time they had come to be 
upon very friendly terms with each other. 

On one occasion they missed meeting. Sir Felix 
looked up and down Piccadilly — loitered — walked 
back — ^turned again — still he saw nothing of his 
young friend. He was himself surprised at the vex- 
ation this occasioned him — and he was really vexed ; 
thought of it a good deal during the day — quite 
chafed under the disappointment. A little time ago 
he would have utterly laughed to scorn the noticm 
that such a subject would have troubled him in any 
sort of way. Now, it was clear, he was possessed — 
haunted by the thought of this Lyddy Finch : and he 
couldn't get quit of it. Failing a sight of her in the 
morning, he was annoyed all day long. At their 
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next meeting he spoke of the subject: almost tip- 
braided her for having missed him. She explained : 
the clock in Welbeck Street was wrong, and she 
had consequently started half-an-hour too soon. The 
following day he took occasion to observe that there 
must be no more mistakes about clocks. She must 
keep better account of time for the future ; and to 
aid her in so doing, he thrust a little packet into her 
hands, and hurried away. A neat case, all stamped 
morocco and red- velvet, enclosed a long gold chain 
and a watch — the prettiest little Geneva that ever 
was seen. It was a pity Sir Felix was not at hand to 
admire the blush of pleasure upon Lyddy's cheeks — 
the sparkle of her eyes — ^as she contemplated his 
costly gift. 

One morning she said — 

* A day or two more, and my duties at Mrs. Bate- 
son's are at an end. Her French governess will come 
back, and there will be no further need of my valu- 
able services.' 

* What will you do then ?' inquired Sir Felix. 
*WeU, I must try and find another situation, I 

suppose ; or, perhaps, Mrs. Bateson will find one for 
me. Dear me, it's weary work — weary work 1 ' 

* You have no settled plan as yet, then ? ' 

* No ; I must wait until I hear of something to suit 
me. I dare say I shan't have long to wait; Mrs. 
Bateson has promised to look out for me ; yes, and 
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Mrs. Lambert — she'll do her best, I have no doubt' 
And Lyddy laughed, a little bitterly. 

* Mrs. Lambert ? ' repeated Sir Felix ; and he 
glanced at his companion as though asking for an 
azplanation. 

; * Yes, Mrs. Lambert will take care, I dare say, that 

rm not left long idle in Welbeck Street.' 

!. Still Sir Felix did not seem to understand. 

^ * For fear, I suppose,' and Lyddy blushed a little, 

f 4hat my presence should disturb too much the peace 

of mind of Mr. Lambert Foy.' 

* Ah, yes ; he lives in Welbeck Street ! ' Sir Felix 
seemed to understand the state of the case a little 
better. * IVe sometimes thought,' he said, medita- 
tively, * that the widow had some sort of tenderness 
for my young relation.' He turned to Lyddy, as 
though curious to note the effect of this speech upon 
her. 

* I think it possible,' Lyddy said, guardedly. 
Sir Felix did not continue the subject. 

* Yes, indeed, as you say, it must be weary work — 
weary work ! ' he observed, repeating the words she 
had spoken u few minutes before. 

* I'm terribly tired of it. But that's no use — I must 
go on — ^there's no help for it — unless — ' and she 
lnnighed, ' unless I come out at the Opera as a singer ! 
Bot I fear I haven't voice enough for that — or shall 

l^pli^.ihe stage ? Do you think I should do for Lady 
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Macbeth? No, I'm too little — they wouldn't listen 
to me — they'd hoot me oflF. I should have to sink to 
burlesque — all silk stockings and spangles, and comic 
songs and fancy dances. It wouldn't be very nice ! 
And yet it couldn't be worse than being a governess. 
And then, the applause of the pit! — that would be 
some comfort — and the call before the curtain — and 
the bouquets ! I should like all that part of the 
business.' 

So she prattled. They were very near to Gros- 
venor Place now. 

* We're early this morning,' said Sir Felix. * I really 
think we've time for a five minutes' turn in the Park.' 

*Have we? What a nice, fresh morning it is! 
How I wish I was in the country I ' 

'Do you? It is very fine.' He hesitated for a 
moment : then he said, ' Why not make holiday for 
once ? Suppose we run away from London for a few 
hours? Where shall we go — Eichmond, or the 
Crystal Palace?' 

* The Crystal Palace ! Oh, how nice it would be ! ' 

* Let us take possession of a Hansom cab, and be 
off,' Sir Felix said, with alacrity. 

* I should like it so much ; but — ' 

* You're not afraid to go with me, Lyddy ? ' He 
spoke almost tenderly. After the affair of the watch, 
he had called her Lyddy, more than once : but not 
very often. 
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*No, I'm not afraid, Sir FeKx/ she said, with 
down-turned eyes. 

* We'll go down for a few hours' quiet in the fresh 
air, and come home early.' 

* Yes, we must come home early — quite early. 
But Mrs. Bateson — ?' 

' Never mind Mrs. Bateson for once in a way.' 
*A ride in a Hansom cab, and a day at the 

Crystal Palace 1 It would be dehghtful. Oh, if I 

could go ! ' 

' Make some excuse to Mrs. Bateson to-morrow.' 

* I must tell her I was too ill to go to her, and had 
no one to send to let her know.' 

* Bravo ! The very thing.' 

* But if she should find me out. Sir Felix ?' 

* She won't find you out.' 

And then Lyddy abandoned her scruples, and con- 
sented to go upon this excursion with Sir Felix. 

It wasn't right, of course; indeed, it was very 
wrong; most injudicious and improper. But it wasn't 
entirely her fault. She wouldn't have gone if she 
hadn't been asked by Sir Felix, who was old enough 
to be her father — ^her grandfather almost ; certainly 
was old enough to know a great deal better than to 
be luring Mrs. Bateson's governess into so uncon- 
ventional a proceeding. What could he have been 
thinking about ? Where he was he flinging his dis- 
cretion, his caution, his dread of ridicule, his exceed- 
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ing regard for the opinion of the world? Was he 
tired of being prudent? Was he weary of his good 
name? Or was he bewitched by the fascinations of 
Miss Finch? Had he yielded himself up to her 
dominion ? Had he lost his head ? Or had his heart, 
rebounding from his futile affection for Mrs. Lambert, 
been fairly caught and secured by Mrs. Seeley's 
granddaughter ? 

Down Piccadilly passed Sir Felix and Miss Finch, 
in a Hansom cab. Bash proceeding ! 

It was necessary for Sir Felix to look in, for a few 
minutes at any rate, at the bank Meanwhile the 
cabman was to drive Lyddy slowly round St. James's 
Square. It was quiet enough thera Shutters were 
closed at all the windows, and old newspapers 
wrapped the blinds. The Clubs were empty. No 
loitering or cigar-lighting on the steps at this dead 
season of the year. 

Presently Sir Felix re-appeared, and the cab 
started for Sydenham. 

What was it made Lyddy suddenly start and wince 
— ^flush and then pale? Two clerks of Handsell's 
were returning from a business journey into the City : 
Mr. Bowker and Mr. Lambert Foy . And Lyddy's eyes 
met Lambert's — ^for a moment only. * What will he 
think?' she asked herself. And then, of course, she 
lost sight of him. 

This incident was not perceived by Sir Felix. He 
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did not even note the palpable discomposure of his 
companion. Perhaps he was thin k ing of himself. 
*If Pettigrew were to see me now!' or some such 
thought 

*I ought not to have come/ Lyddy mused, un- 
comfortably. 

But presently she forgot her misgivings, and entered 
thoroughly into the enjoyments of the enterprise. 




CHAPTER IV. 



REPARATION. 




ITn a thrill of exquisite pleasure Lambert 
Foy had welcomed Miss Lydia Finch on 
her return from the Euddoeks' to her 
grandmother's. It was real joy to him to 
meet again the woman he loved. What a bereave- 
ment had been her absence ! What bliss was now 
her presence ! How his eyes sparkled, Kt by the 
radiance of her charms, as a mirror flares with added 
brilliance when the sunbeams fall upon it ! What 
refreshment to his ears was the sound of her voic« ; 
to what grinding* discords had they been doomed 
since her departure ! Now, thank Heaven, all was 
delicious melody again. His life was no longer a 
mournful blank: it was crowded with delightful 
incidents. His love was incessant occupation of the 
most pleiisurable kind. He was no more to be teased 
with poor glimpses of her handwriting, in letters to 
Mrs. Seeley, with brief and kindly, yet still very 
strict and staid, messages to himseK — messages which 
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a sober granddam had, as it were, to revise, and 
correct, and approve, before they could be presented 
to him. The lovers could interchange genuine- 
spoken words now ; not merely vague written ones. 
She was before him now — the real, very Lydia, 
warm flesh and blood ; moviug, breathing, speaking, 
laughing, singing — always his own admirable, ador- 
able Lydia. He had no longer to content himself 
with the dim shadow, the silent, unsatisfying memory, 
the poor ghost of her he could conjure out of his 
brain. When he stretched forth his arms now he 
clasped not a Lydia of the mind, but an actual 
woman, positive and palpable, as sensible to feeling 
as to sight — indeed, a very preferable kind of 
creature. 

Had he no misgiving ? Did he never glance over 
his shoulder to ascertain at what distance from him 
Black Care was posted ? There was doubt — yes, and 
something like dread — upon Mrs. Seeley's face, the 
while she watched her granddaughter, or listened to 
Lyddy's criticisms upon Lambert Foy: her com- 
plaints that the young man * had not grown.' Had 
the old woman suspicions that in the girl's heart the 
tide of love w^s ebbing rapidly — never having reached 
high- water mark — and had the lover no misgiving ? 
It seemed that he had not. Perhaps he adored too 
wholly to doubt ; deemed that to mistrust his 
mistress was to asperse and insult her ; shrunk from 
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SO sullying his own fiedth, from alloying the gold of 
his idol; could not reconcile devoutness with dis- 
belief, or contrive to be once sceptical and credulous. 
And this, notwithstanding that the typical lover is 
ever exacting, jealous, inquiring, analytical. Or, it 
may be, that in the unreason of his passion he pre- 
ferred to shut his eyes, and then to swear that such 
and such things could not be because he could not 
see them. Surely else he would have known that 
the love, which was at * fever heat ' in his own heart, 
stood at something like * temperate' — with a down- 
ward tendency — ^in his lady's bosom. 

Yet perhaps it would have been difficult to have 
found absolute fault with Lyddy's demeanour towards 
her lover. It was conventionally correct, no doubt, 
even from a lover's point of view; and yet it was 
without the subtleties of truthful passion. The sur- 
face was satisfactory enough : but about the under- 
current? Was tenderness underlying? or simply 
apathy ? She accepted his suit, gracefully, smilingly, 
gratefully; but what did she render in return? 
Pleased with his warmth, was she infected by it? 
Or, when he was giving her his love, wholly and 
absolutely, was she but tendering in exchange her 
liking ? Something of that sort, I'm afraid. A most 
unsatisfactory barter, or bargain, in which Lambert 
would come much the worse off; though as yet he was 
not fully conscious of his position in the matter. 
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She was not of a cold nature: though circum- 
stances, and luckless condition of life, had inclined 
her to caution and calculation. It was not so much 
that she could not, as that she did not, reciprocate 
his ardour. And then, with all her &ank, candid, 
unreserved air, she was not really ingenuous or open; 
was, on the contrary, perhaps, much disposed to 
reticence and secretiveness. Surely a mistress should 
have confidence in her lover — should not withhold 
a great deal from him. But Lydia, whether it was a 
result arrived at by deliberation, or merely ensuing 
from a regard for reserve — for reserve's sake — did 
not narrate to Lambert, touching many of her pro- 
ceedings. For instance : her meetings with Sir Felix, 
at a time when no sort of consequence seemed to be 
attached to them, when she was simply maintaining 
a bowing acquaintance with Lambert's kinsman, the 
Baronet, were not revealed to Lambert. The reason 
for this, one would think, supererogatory conceal- 
ment, if reason there was, lay hid in the depths of 
Lyddy's own bosom. And she said no word as to 
whence the new bonnet had come — the hand that 
had presented it. Still less did she mention her 
gold watch, or even make exhibition of that hand- 
some ornament, for fear questions should be asked 
concerning it; suspicious herself, she feared the 
suspicions of others ; so she hid it in her bosom, only 
referring to it stealthily ; and meanwhile was pre- 

voL. m. a 
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pared with some explanatory figment to account for 
her possession of the treasure, in case any accidental 
discovery of it should happen: the explanation to 
contain no mention of Sir Felix Foy's name. 

She was a sagacious young woman enough ; but 
her sagacity occasionally took the reprehensible form 
of artfulness. The reader, perhaps, by this time, is 
sufficiently satisfied on that head. 

Lady Casey, at a distance, was not wont to hold 
her friends in very vivid remembrance. Her interest 
and sympathy were not far-reaching. Occupied at 
Cheltenham, she was apt to be oblivious as to what 
was occurring in Welbeck Street, or at Hampton 
Court. And she had taken leave of her relations in 
town, rather with the determination of circom- 
scribing her cares as much as possible for the future ; 
of centring these on herself, in preference to holding 
them in trust for the world at large, and, conse- 
quently, being deeply wounded by the black ingra* 
titude of her species. Yet she had not as yet 
abandoned Lambert. She still cherished kindly 
memories of him — really sought his welfare : though 
disposed to exceeding anger at the thought that he 
had presumed to love imprudently. True, for long 
hours, nay, long days, she forgot about him altogether ; 
though for five minutes at a time she would, now 
and then, remember him with quite acute distinc- 
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tiyeness. In tnith, she was old; and. she was now 
b^inning to feel her age &r, &r more than she had 
hitherto done. It was rather an effort to her to 
address a letter to her yonng friend on the subject 
of the folly of which he had been guilty in loTing 
Lydia Finch. Her ladyship, as we know, had be- 
come acquainted with this, thanks to the betrayal — 
pardonable, in some respects, it may be, yet still a 
betrayal— of Lambert's confidence by Mrs. Lambert 

* I'm here at Cheltenham for the present,' Lady 
Casey wrote, ^ and I find the place agrees with me 
tolerably well ; though I could wish the wind wasn't 
so cold. I've met a good many people I know, which 
is so £Etr pleasant. Among them my old friend Mrs. 
Pierpoint, though the poor thing is now stone dea£ 
I get quite hoarse with trying to make her hear me. 
To think that she was once a celebrated beauty ! I 
shall probably go to St Leonard's in the winter. 
Everybody recommend it as being so much warmer 
than any other place. I hope you are quite well, 
and are getting on comfortably at the bank. I wish 
I could have you down to stay with me here, if only 
for a few days. Tve a great deal to say to you. 
But I daren't ask Sir Felix to allow such a thing. 
It would save me the trouble of writing ; and writing 
long letters is really a serious exertion to me now. 
What I want to say to you is this — ^never mind how 
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it came to my ears — ^let qb sappoee that a little bini 
told me. Bat I understand that yon have been very 
hasty and thonghtleas; hare been fialling in lo?e, in 
fiEict, when yon ought to have been thinking of very 
different matters — getting on in the world, for in* 
stance. Now, my dear boy, Fm disposed to be very 
angry about this affair. I don^t want to say anything 
against the young woman you haye made the object 
of your affections, beyond that her position in life — 
her origin and connections — quite unfit her to be the 
wife of my dear nephew, Lambert Foy. And you 
ought to remember, that your 0¥ni situation renders 
it imperative that you should be very careful in your 
choice of a wife. It is a pity that the wealth of the 
family is so unequally divided ; but so the fact is ; 
and it's no use denying i^ or quarrelling with it. 
I may leave a little money behind me — ^it won't be 
much : Tve suffered too many losses in my lifetime 
for that: and I mustn't forget my other nephews, 
Felix and Ned Foy. But still I should like you to 
have a share ; and so you shall — if you deserve it. 
Now, my dear boy, think over what I've said; 
and, pray, act with prudence, and judgment, and, 
forethought Don't, at your age, peril your life's 
happiness by taking a foolish, thoughtless step you 
can never retrace, but will live to repent all the 
remainder of your days. Be advised, my dear boy, 
and give up this girl, Lydia Finch, and all thoughts 
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<)f her ; and write me word very soon that you have 
done so, and that you are my old, good, sensible, 
obedient Lambert once more. There: I won't add 
anything to what I've said. I leave the rest to yon. 
Not without confidence in the result Have you seen 
or heard anything of Mary, lately? She has not 
written to me for some time. I hope she is quite 
well. I enclose a cheque for twenty pounds — you 
mustn't be too proud to accept it — ^for pocket-money. 
I wish I could make it more ; but I shall be rather 
short until the October dividends become due. I 
trust you are still comfortable at Mrs. Seeley's. God 
bless you, my dear Lambert, and believe me always 
* Tour affectionate aunt, 

* Harriet Casey.' 

Now this letter was, to say the least of it, kindly 
intended. The brusque old lady was not much 
inclined to be deliberative and cautious: yet she 
had been both in writing to Lambert Foy. The 
letter was the result of considerable effort and self- 
controL But she had a genuine regard for the 
yoimg fellow. Anxious as she was to have^ her own 
way in this as in most other matters, she was yet 
extremely desirous not to quarrel with her nephew, 
as she called him. She wanted to 'serve him, if he 
would only let her, and to save him from a fate 
which she considered extremely disastrous. She 
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oooldn't bear to think <tf his throwing himself away 
upon gach a girl as Ly dia Finch. 

Lambert replied to her ladyship's letter^, honestlyy 
no doubt: and yet a little indiscreetly and foolishly. 
He got upon * his high hcn-se/ as the phrase is, and 
even stood up in his stirnips beside& It was Tery 
necessary to treat her ladyship with temper. There 
really was a good deal of reason upon her side of the 
question. And she was an old woman : her opinicms 
were entitled to consideration and indulgence. She 
had been really kind to Lambert Foy. There was 
no planned offence about his answer; yet it was 
certainly irritating in its terms. It contained a 
flourish of rather schoolboy indignation, which, under 
all the circumstances^ might well haye been spared. 
Lady Casey had not contemplated any attack upon 
his honour. It bad not seemed to her that she was 
asking him to do anything that was unworthy, or 
wrong, or ungenerous. Perhaps his reply would 
haye been a difficult one, eyen for a circumspect 
man to haye written. There was nothing of the 
diplomatist about Lambert. He did not intend to 
giye up Lydia Finch; and he said as much yery 
plainly. He loyed and was loyed ; and he did not 
care what was to happen afterwards. 

Lady Casey was angry. She acknowledged his 
letter briefly enough. He was a foolish, obstinate, 
ungrateful, self-willed boy. There was nothing more 
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to be said. She didn't wish to have anything more 
to do with him ; at any rate, while he was of his 
present way of thinking. When he came round to 
a better frame of mind, he might write to her again ; 
but not till then. 

Lambert returned her cheque. An ungenerous 
act, which displeased her deeply. Though disposed 
to quarrel with him, she did not really want the 
foolish fellow to quarrel with her. There was no 
reason why the breach between them should be 
needlessly widened — ^why the probabilities of their 
ultimate reunion and reconciliation should be made 
hopelessly remote. She wrote a letter to her soli- 
citor : it was to countermand certain instructions she 
had previously given for the preparation of a codicil 
to her will, containing dispositions clearly beneficial 
to Lambert Foy. After all, she now thought Sir 
FeUx was the most deserving of all her kindred. 
She had done him injustice by thinking unfavourably 
of him at one time. He had been really attentive 
and considerate: and had taken a great deal of 
trouble on her account She would make amends 
by her will — ^not entirely forgetting the claims of 
her other nephew, Ned Foy. 

One afternoon, a carriage stopped at the door of 
the house in Welbeck Street There was a visitor 
calling upon Mrs. Seeley. 
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' How pleased I am to see you looking so well, if 
I may be allowed to say so, ma'am/ said that lady, 
entering her drawing-room. She was addreflsing 
Mary Lambert 

* I've been wanting to see you, very much, Mra 
Seeley,' said the widow. 

* It's very kind of you, ma'anu' Mrs. Seeley was 
humble and deferential as ever ; yet she was always 
more at her ease with Mrs. Lambert than with any 
one else. The widow's gentleness of mien relieved 
the good old lady of much of that nervous awe with 
which she was in the habit of contemplating her 
superiors in position, especially her lodgers. Her 
timidity took courage, her distress vanished, there 
was no absolute need, she felt, for tremulousness and 
self-abasement in the presence of Mary Lambert. 
The two women, indeed, were en rapport : there was 
sympathy between them — a certain tenderness of 
nature pertained to both, and placed them on an 
understanding with each other. 

^ I hardly think I should have known you, ma'am, 
you're really looking so well,' Mrs. Seeley continued* 
There was certainly a change in Mary Lambert's 
aspect. For one thing her widow's cap had dift- 
appeared ; and the silky brown hair, whilom so sedu- 
lously secreted, was now to be seen in neat yet rich 
bands upon her forehead. Her dress was less densely 
craped than heretofore. The increased colour in her 
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cheeks might be due simply to the country sun, or 
was attributable to a certain excitement discernible 
in her manner, much more disturbed than usual : in 
the new brightness of her eyes, and the restlessness 
of her gaze. 

It was evident that Mrs. Lambert had come upon 
some special mission to Mrs. Seeley: to say to her 
something of moment; and that her visit, what- 
ever its object, had an embarrassing side to it. 
She was a little at a loss how to begin, it was 
clear. 

* Is your granddaughter with you at present, Mrs. 
Seeley ? ' the widow inquires. 

* She's not in at this moment^' Mrs. Seeley 
answers; *but I'm expecting her every moment — 
indeed I'm surprised she has not been home before. 
She's giving lessons now at Mrs. Bateson's, in Eaton 
Place. Mrs. Bateson was so good as to say that 
Lyddy might give lessons during the absence of her 
French governess. It's only for a month ; but Tm 
sure I'm much indebted to Mrs. Bateson ; yes, and 
to you, ma'am, I'm sure ; for of course it's owing to 
your kind thought of her that Lyddy first heard of 
Mrs. Bateson.' 

* And is Lyddy quite well ? ' 

* She's quite well, thank you, ma'am. I'm so sorry 
that she shouldn't be in. She would, I'm sure, have 
so liked to have seen you, if only to thank you per- 
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sonally for all your great kindness and condescension 
to her.' 

* But it isn't Lyddy I want to see; it's you, 
Mrs. Seeley.' The widow stopped as though for 
breath. 

*I'm sure you're very kind, ma'am,' said Mrs. 
Seeley. And she smoothed her dress before her, and 
prepared herself to listen. 

* I want to have a litde confidential talk with you ; 
I want to speak to you about certain things which 
happened a long, longtime ago — ^twenty years, let us 
say.' 

* Twenty years ago ! ' And Mrs. Seeley looked a 
little frightened. 

* There was a Captain Gk)dfrey liviag in this house, 
then, was there not ? ' 

* Don't, ma'am, pray don't, speak of it,' cried Mrs. 
Seeley, really distressed. 

^ Be sure I am most unwilling to cause you pain. 
It is not, indeed it is not, merely an idle curiosity 
that prompts my questions. I promise to be as brief 
as possible.' Mrs. Lambert took from her pocket a 
miniature in a moroQco case : she placed it in Mrs. 
Seeley's hands. * Can you trace in that^' she asked, 
rather faintly, * any resemblance to the person call- 
ing himself Captain Godfrey, who lived here twenty 
years ago?' 

Mrs. Seeley passed her handkerchief over her eyes. 
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and proceeded to examine the miniature. Then she 
returned it to Mrs. Lambert. 

*Te8, ma'am, I recognize the fece. It's older- 
looking ; but it's the same. That's Captain Godfrey's 
picture. Ah ! ma'am,' she went on, * I can say, with 
truth, I wish I had never seen his face ; it was a sad 
day for me and mine when he first crossed my 
threshold. But,' she was struck by Mrs. Lambert's 
painful expression, *I oughtn't to say so— I'm giving 
offence, perhaps. You knew him — ^he was a friend 
of yours — a relation it may be ? ' 

* It is only right that you should know the truth, 
Mrs. Seeley.' The widow's voice trembled very 
much, almost to breaking down altogether. ^ Yes, I 
iid know this man who called himself Captain God- 
frey. It was not his right nama I did know him. 
He was Godfrey Lambert ; he died only last year — 
he was my husband.' And then she gave way — ^tears 
filled her eyes — tears of sorrow and shame. 

In her amazement, Mrs. Seeley could find no 
words. Pale and breathless she sat dumb for some 
minutes. 
. 'Can it be ?' she asked at length, in a sortof gasp. 

* I never gave it a thought. I wouldn't have be- 
lieved it possible. He was your husband ? He was 
Colonel Lambert?' Then Mrs. Lambert's extreme 
distress turned her thoughts into a different channel. 

* Nay, my dear, but if he was, don't take on so. It's 
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all long ago, now. Let us tbink of it as forgotten. 
Yes, and forgiven — ^there's a sweet good lady.' 

Mrs. Lambert roused herself. She would go 
through with her allotted task. 

* And these, I need scarcely ask, these letters, ad- 
dressed to him — you know the writing ? ' 

* My Martha's, my Martha's, my poor, poor 
child's ! Yes, this is her writing sure enough,' Mrs. 
Seeley cried piteously as she glanced over the packet 
of letters which Mrs. Lambert had placed before her. 
Only a very little of the faded writing did she read. 
It was enough, however. Her grief dimmed her 
sight, loosened her grasp : the letters fell through her 
fingers, and littered the floor. 'My poor, poor 
Martha ! ' and she covered her face with her hands, 
and abandoned herself to her sorrow. 

Then for some minutes the silence was only 
broken by Mrs. Seeley's unrestrained sobs. Mary 
Lambert respected this genuine affliction, while she 
felt that it was not possible for her to make any 
attempt at consolation. She was herself deeply 
moved, greatly pained ; still she was sustained by 
the conviction that she had a duty to perform, from 
which she would not, could not, shrink. She per- 
mitted Mrs. Seeley's grief to run its full course. 
Presently this subsided a little — ^at least it took the 
form of words. 

* My poor Martha ! ' wailed Mrs. Seeley, and then, 
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by way of explanation and excuse, she went on — 
* She was my only daughter, ma'am, my only child. 
It isn't for me to judge her harshly, though others 
may. It's easy enough to tell a mother that she 
ought to do this, and she ought to do that, but when 
her girl comes back, sick and sad, with tears in her 
eyes, and oh ! a cruel sorrow in her bosom, broken 
and weary and wretched — ^and it was so my poor 
child came home to me — ^is it possible that she can 
turn a deaf ear to the poor soul's cry, or shut the 
door upon her, and bid her begone ? I couldn't do 
it, ma'am ; I couldn't do it. And when I heard her 
voice, once more, begging and imploring, and oh ! 
so sad to what it had been once ! my heart melted, 
and I opened my arms to her. I could resist no 
longer. And I forgave her all her sin against me ; 
as I hope and pray a merciful God will forgive her 
tool' 

Mary Lambert could not trust herself to speak ; 
she took the oM woman's hand in hers, and pressed 
it with a tender, caressing, soothing manner. 

* She'd been very, very wicked, ma'am ; I don't 
say she hadn't. It's dreadful to think that the baby 
one's held to one's breast — a little, laughing, rosy, 
innocent thing — can so grow up — to turn against 
one, as it were — ^to disappoint all the hopes formed 
of it, and make a bad, a cruel, return for all the cares 
lavished upon it. Can be violent and angry — un- 
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grateful and sinfdl — forgetful of all the good lessons 
it has ever learnt — the pains taken with it — and of 
its home — and its mother. It was so — ^that I should 
have to say it ! — with my poor Martha. Sometimes,' 
Mrs. Seeley went on in a mournfully musing way, 
*I'm almost tempted to think it's better that a 
child should die in its cradle-days. It's sure of 
Heaven then. While if it grows up, oh, the evil it 
may do — ^the trial it may be to its poor mother ! Yes, 
better it should die young.' 

* Don't, don't say that, Mrs. Seeley,' Mrs. Lambert 
cried feebly, 6md as though wincing under a blow. 

* I won't, ma'am, I won't It's wicked, very likely, 
and running in the face of Heaven.' She dried her 
eyes, and made an effort to resume her usual 
quietude. 

* And for your daughter, Mrs. Seeley, be sure that 
when her sin is judged, the temptation to which she 
was subjected will be taken into the account And 
she was greatly tempted.' 

Mrs. Seeley shook her head sadly ; she seemedj 
with all her affection for her daughter, to be un- 
willing to find any excuse for her sin in the extent 
of her temptation. 

* She's gone from me, now, ma'am. Let us say 
no more about her, please,' the old woman said 
simply. 

* Only this, Mrs. Seeley; that so far as reparation 
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may be made for the great wrong done in the past, 
it shall be made — and by me.' 

* Eeparation ? ' Mrs. Seeley echoed in a perplexed 
voice. 'Eeparation? With my girl in her grave 
these long long years ? It can't be. It can't be.* 

* She is no more, it is true,' the widow said, much 
moved; 'and the man who led her into sin is dead 
likewise. I am his widow. His fortune is now mine, 
absolutely. Can I use it in a better way than in 
making reparation — of the poorest kind, yet still in 
some sort, reparation — ^to those whom he injured so 
deeply ? ' 

For a minute or two, it seemed that Mrs. Seeley 
failed fully to understand these words. Then she 
started, her pale face flushed a little. 

'Money?' she said, in changed voice, f You're 
not offering me money? You don't mean that? 
Not money ? ' 

'Mrs. Seeley— ' 

* No, no, no ; don't speak of it, don't tliink of it, 
there's a dear, good lady. I'm not fallen so low as 
that To take money ! Money for my daughter's 
good name as it were ! To sell my sorrows ! Oh, 
how could you ask me to do such a thing, Mrs. 
Lambert ? You, so kind, and sweet, and gentle, 
always. I'm humbled — ^but not to that. There can 
be no reparation in this life ; least of all such repara- 
tion as money can make. For what can it do after 
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all ? Can it undo what's done ? Can it bring back 
my poor girl from her grave ? Can it give her agaiii 
peace of mind, and a pure fame? Can it wash 
away her sin? Can it lighten, ever so little, the 
sorrow's weight I've borne in this heart these many 
long years? No, mia'am, it can't do these. Then 
don't ask me to take it. And his money, too ! For 
it comes to that — his money of all others. No 
ma'am, I'd rather die than touch a penny piece of it.' 

Mrs. Seeley's manner, while it was not deficient in 
customary respect for the person whom she ad- 
dressed, was yet a little startling. Vehemence was 
with her so unusual, that it produced ten times more 
effect than if it had proceeded from anyone else^ 
less quiet, and humble, and submissive, ordinarily. 
Mary Lambert exerted herself to still the storm she 
had raised. 

* Mrs. Seeley,' she said, in soft and soothing, yet 
not unagitated tones — it was not possible to escape 
from catching something of Mrs. Seeley's emotion — 
' if you have a strict path of duty marked out, as 
you believe, for you to follow, have not I the same, 
no less ? And you must not wrong me with unjust 
suspicions. I am not offering you money, — certainly 
not with the notion that in so doing I am making any 
kind of amends for the trying sorrows that have been 
brought upon you in the past. But your daughter 
left behind her a child.' 
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* Ah, yes, my poor little Lyddy ! She was bom in 
tiiis very house, ma'am, and, her poor mother taken 
feom her, what could I do but love and tend the 
child in her stead ? An anxiety and a responsibility 
she's been to me. I don't deny it. Children are 
always that to those who bring them up. And yet 
I've loved her very dearly, ma'am; please don't 
doubt that She's been very precious to me in all 
my troubles. And if I've ever been timid, and 
a&aid, and nervous about her, it hasn't been because 
I haven't loved her, ma'am. And bright and merry 
— ^yes, and clever, and fond too, I do believe it, she's 
ever been. You've never surely thought of taking 
her from me ? It isn't that you want to ask me ? ' 

* No, Mrs. Seeley, indeed, not. But your daughter's 
husband — is he living still ?' 

* Yes, ma'am, James Finch is living still. Not that 
he's doing much good for himself, I fear, or ever did, 
or is ever likely to do. While for Lyddy — ^but then, 
perhaps, it isn't altogether to be wondered at — ^he 
never could be brought even so much as to look at 
her, much less to take notice of her, or to do any- 
thing for her, even if he had the power, which he 
never has had, to my knowledge : though at one time 
as likely a young man and as clever a workman as 
could well be found, look where you might But 
James Finch mustn't be judged too harshly, poor man. 
He's had his troubles to bear ; and if he did bring 
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some of them on himself, that doesn't make them 
any the lighter.' 

* It is of Lydia I would speak to you, Mrs. Seeley. 
Hear me patiently before you decide. Much is 
surely due to her. However others may have sinned, 
she is clearly innocent. Why, then, should she be 
made to bear the weight of a wrong in which she 
had no share ? I ask you to let me help her. Let 
me apply some part of the ample means I possess, to 
serving her. Let me settle upon her — ^in whatever 
way may be deemed most advisable — a sum sufficient 
to secure her from any accident, in the future. Let 
her be safely provided for, whatever may happen. 
Some poor amends — so far as she is concerned — may 
thus be made. Think, Mrs. Seeley, if she were 
ever to come to want ! ' 

* She never shall, while I live,' said Mrs. Seeley, 
resolutely. 

' We must look beyond the present,' urged Mary 
Lambert; *we must consider the future. She is 
young ; a long life opens out before her. Who can 
tell what trials and misfortunes may be in store for 
her ? Let her, at least, be provided with such aid 
as money may render, to withstand these. You will 
not refuse me, Mrs. Seeley ? ' 

The old woman was silent for some time. 

* I hardly know what I ought to say or do,' she 
said at length, slowly. * I mustn't do my Lyddy a 
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wrong, that's very certain, simply to gratify a feeling 
of pride, which, perhaps, it isn't Christianlike to 
entertain. And I know what you oflFer, ma'am, is 
very good and kind, and considerate. And if I've 
been forgetful, and in my warmth and excitement have 
said what I oughtn't to have said — ^and let drop any 
word that seemed too hasty, or that gave you oflFence, 
ma'am — ^I'm sure I do humbly trust you'U forgive 
me. For my part I'd still say — ^not a penny-piece of 
the money, not a penny-piece ! But then, it may be, 
Lyddy has a real claim. And, perhaps, I've no clear 
right to decide upon an affair that's hers rather than 
mine. And we're poor — ^both of us. And when 
Fm gone — and the time can't be long with me 
now, you know, ma'am — well, Lyddy will have 
what little I've got to leave her, certainly, but then 
that's not much, you'll say, though there will be the 
lease and the furniture, not that furniture fetches 
anything like the prices it used to, and mine has 
had a good deal of wear, and seen its best days, not 
4 doubt of it — ^and so, ma'am, altogether, I think 
if you please, it will be best for me to leave the 
matter to Lyddy's own deciding.' 

* May I speak to her upon the subject ? Does she 
know anything about h^r mother? Bas she any 
knowledge as to what happened so long ago ? ' 

* WeU, ma'am, it's always hard to say what a young 
person does, or does not know. For you find 
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chfldren remembering things very strangely, some- 
times, and putting this and that together, in a 
curious kind of way ; and Lyddy was always, I know, 
wonderfully quick and clever, and very observing, 
and fond of asking questions. She may know more 
about it than one suspects. But still Tve done all I 
could to keep the matter to myseK; and have put 
her oflF with sharp answers ; purposing to tell her aU 
some day, however — or almost alL Perhaps it's only 
right that she should know about her poor mother. 
And the time's now come to speak to her on the 
subject I wonder what's become of the girl ? 
Where can she be all this afternoon ? It's most unusuiJ 
her stopping out in this way. She generally gets 
home quite early from Mrs. Bateson's. Tve never 
before known Mrs. Bateson detain her beyond a 
quarter of an hour or so.' 

The afternoon was advancing— and still no Lyddy. 

Mrs. Lambert had determined to wait for her. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Seeley, with a reluctance which 
did not arise from lack of hospitality, but was due 
rather to her humble and retiring nature, had oflfered 
the visitor the refection of a cup of tea. The hour 
for Mrs. Seeley's tea had arrived ; Mary Lambert 
gratefully agreed to share Ite meal with her. Mrs. 
Seeley was much impressed by the widow's gra- 
ciousness. 

Still no Lyddy. 
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At last came a knock at the door. * Can that be 
Lyddy?' Mrs. Lambert asked. No. Mrs. Seeley 
explained. She thought not. It was more like Mr. 
Lambert's knock. Would Mrs. Lambert like to see 
him ? But, no, Mrs. Lambert answered with some 
eagerness of manner: Not on that occasion — she 
would see Mr Lambert Foy some other time — at 
present she had so many other things to think about ; 
and besides, she wanted to see Lydia Finch, and no 
one else ; that was now her object. Mr. Lambert 
Foy's boots were heard creaking on the stairs as he 
ascended to his apartment at the top of the house. 
He was not stopped on his way, and invited into the 
drawing-room, to see Mrs. Seeley's visitor. 

It grew dusk. Then a cab was heard to stop— 
at Mrs. Seeley's door ? or at the next house ? 

At Mrs. Seeley's. Yes ; that was unquestionably 
a cabman's knock. Miss Finch had arrived. 

* Wherever have you been aU day long, Lyddy? ' 
asked Mrs. Seeley. 

* I will tell you all some other time, granny. Is that 
Mrs. Lambert? Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Lambert?' 

* But have you had your dinner, my child ? Why 
you must be starved ! ' 

* Thank you, granny, I have dined.' 

* I couldn't think what had become of you, Lyddy. 
I was really getting quite alarmed. Have you any 
idea, my child, what the time is ? ' 
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* Don't tease me about it now, granny, there's a 
darling. I'm too tired to talk. You shall know all 
about it presently. Are you having tea ? Yes, thank 
you. I'll have a cup, please. I don't mind about 
it's being cold — I'm so dreadfully thirsty.' 

Mrs. Seeley asked no more questions : though she 
continued to eye her granddaughter with consider- 
able curiosity. ^ Something had happened.' That was 
the impression upon Mrs. Seeley's mind. Still, thank 
Heaven ! Lyddy herself was home again, — safe and 
soimd — ^no harm had come to her. All apprehensions 
touching her personal safety were clearly needless. 

Yes, something had happened, certainly. Lyddy 
was excited, restless, flushed — she could not keep 
still, there was a nervous tremulousness about her 
hands : and her eyes, very bright, yet wandered here 
and there, a little wildly, because they did not seem 
to settle upon or to really see anything, but thought- 
impelled, were gazing out — ^beyond — a long way oflF. 
Lyddy hitherto, if never very quiet, had been gene- 
rally composed and collected enough — she was not 
so now, as Mrs. Seeley quickly noted. 

* My dear, Mrs. Lambert has been kind enough to 
call upon me to-day ; and to speak to me about you. 
She has something to say to you ' — 

*Has Lambert come home?' Lyddy asked, sud- 
denly. She was not attending a bit to Mrs. Seeley, 
it was evident. 
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* Yes, he's been home some time,' Mrs. Seeley said, 
rather disconcerted at the interruption, * I'm afraid 
you're not listening to me, Lyddy.' 

* Oh, yes, I am. You were saying — * 

* That Mrs. Lambert had been so kind — ' 

*Did he ask about me? Did he say anything 
when he came in ? ' Lyddy interjected again. 

* My dear, I haven't seen him ; I've been engaged 
with Mrs. Lambert. Try and pay attention to what 
I'm saying, Lyddy — ^it's of real importance 1' Mrs. 
Seeley spoke in quite a vexed tone. 

* I will — I will — I beg pardon. Yes, Mrs. Lambert 
has been so kind — go on, granny.' 

* Don't hurry me, my dear, or I shall lose myseK. 
The fact is, my dear, that years ago, many years 
ago now, there was a great wrong done to your 
poor mother, by a person nearly related to Mrs. 
Lambert.' 

* And the name of this person ? ' Lyddy inquired. 

* Well, my dear, I don't think that's very material. 
*His name was Godfrey Lambert,' a soft voice 

said ; ^ he was afterwards my husband.' Mrs. Lam- 
bert seemed anxious to escape from no part of the 
odium and painfulness of the story that might attach 
to her, directly or indirectly. 

* Stop ! ' cried Lyddy, rather peremptorily, * perhaps 
I can guess — ^perhaps I know something, already, of 
what you are about to teU me.* 
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* Is that a proper way to speak, Lyddy ? ' Mrs. Seeley 
said, much shocked. But Lyddy did not heed the 
interruption. 

* Let us deal with this matter a3 shortly as we may/ 
she said; and she turned to Mrs. Seeley: * Granny, 
you've never told me much about my mother. You 
never would : though I often pressed you to speak to 
me about her — except that she died, long ago, away 
from here, and that some sort of mystery hung over 
her, and that her death was looked upon, even by 
you, granny, and much more, of course, by everybody 
else, as a blessing and a relief — ^that's aU I know about 
her. What did it all mean? Sin and shame, I sup- 
pose, poor woman ! Li other words, it now seems she 
was cruelly betrayed by Godfrey Lambert, oflScer and 
gentleman, and Mrs. Lambert's late husband. That's 
so, is it not? Well, and now, Mrs. Lambert kindly 
offers, by way of making amends, let us say, to do 
— ^what ? to procure me a new situation as resident 
governess ? ' 

There was something angry and very bitter about 
Lyddy's tone — while her maimer was arrogant and 
defiant. 

* Lyddy, how can you be so wrong-headed, so pas- 
sionate and unjust? Mrs. Lambert most generously 
offers to provide for you; to settle upon you a hand- 
some sum of money ; to save you from all possible 
chance of want in the future : when I am taken from 
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you, and you are left entirely dependent upon your 
own exertions.' For Mrs. Seeley, though she herself 
looked not cordially upon Mrs. Lambert's proposal, 
was yet anxious that it should be fairly stated — pro- 
perly placed before Lyddy for her decision concern- 
ing it. 

* Mrs. Lambert is most generous ! ' But a sneer 
rather detracted from the yalue of the statement. 

*You had a real claim upon my late husband, 
Lyddy,' Mrs. Lambert said, with a bowed head and a 
pained expression of face. 

The girl turned quickly round to Mrs. Seeley, with 
flashing eyes and flushed cheeks. 

*And my — what must I say? my mother's hus- 
band — ^he still lives ? ' 

* My dear — my dear — James Finch never could be 
brought to own you — and he never will.' 

* And I am asked to take this money, of the man 
who wronged my mother ? for it comes to that. And 
you ask me to do this, Mrs. Lambert ? to take part 
againt my mother — acknowledge her shame — accept 
a price for doing so ? ' 

* This money is yours by right — indeed it is. Take 
it, I implore you, Lyddy!' cried the widow, in a 
choked voice. 

* No, thank you, Mrs. Lambert. We can do without 
this, I think, granny ! ' And Lyddy drew herself up 
proudly. 
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*(jod bless yon, Lyddy, my dear!* cried Mis. 
Seeley. * Poor as we are, and shall be, well do with- 
out this, my child, please Giod ! ' 

The girl gave a strange, wild laugh. 

'Poor! We shall be pocH" no kmger. If this offer 
was ever to be accepted, it should hare been made 
before. It comes too late now. Tre news fior yon, 
granny. Congratulate me! Fm gung to be married ! 
Sir Felix has made me an offer! and Fm to be Lady 
Foy ! Fm to be Lady Foy ! ' and she langfaed again 
hysterically. 




CHAPTER V. 
lyddy's holiday. 

T may be surmised that Lydia's announce- 
ment decidedly amazed her auditors. Her 
air of exultation had something wild 
and flighty about it. Did she know 
what she was saying? Was she speaking simple, 
sooth ? Was she not rather beside herself— talking 
at random — in a mad-cap humour — she was capa- 
ble of it — bent upon bewildering and surprising, at 
any sacrifice? Mrs. Seeley thought so; and, with 
shocked eyes, considered her grandchild. 

* Lyddy, my dear, this is not a time for joking ! * said 
the old woman, gravely ; ' indeed, indeed, it is not.' 

' Joking ! ' cried Lyddy ; and then she went on 
speaking very rapidly ; * I'm not joking ! How could 
you think of such a thing ? Be convinced, granny ! ' 
She held out her hand. Upon one finger, — ^the one 
generally known as the * engaged finger,' I believe, — 
a ring glittered. * Is that diamond a joke ? A very 
good sort of a joke, if it is. Only look, granny, how 
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it sparkles I Isn't it superb ? Sir Felix gave it me. 
And this gold chain, and this gold watch. Yes, and 
Fm to have a bracelet — snch a bracelet I Isn't he 
good, and kind, and generous ? And I'm to be his 
wife — ^his wife, granny — ^think of that ! Your little 
Lydd/s to be Lady Foy ! — yes. Lady Foy ! — only 
think, granny ! Never to be poor any more — never to 
toil and teach again; no more French, and music 
and singing ! Away with the Irregular Verbs ! — ^and 
one, two, three, four ! — and do^ ra, me I — and 
Madame Gompertz, and your Euddocks, and your 
Batesons ! Away with them all ! We're to be rich, 
granny ! rich, rich ! and I'm to be Lady Foy ! And, 
and — ^but oh, granny, don't look so white and fright- 
ened, you old darling! but kiss me, and tell me 
you're glad — tell me you're glad — tell me you love 
me — ^tell me you will love me always ! ' 

And then (fitting end to this strange speech) she 
fell into a fit of passionate weeping, as she flung her- 
self into her grandmother's arms. 

* Indeed, indeed, Lyddy, I'll love you ! as I always 
have, my chQd ; and — and I'll hope that it may all 
turn out well. I'll hope that, Lyddy. I'll try and 
hope that, my dear one ! ' And Mrs. Seeley pressed 
the half-swooning girl to her heart Mrs. Lambert, 
her task done, rose to take her leave. 

* Don't go, Mrs. Lambert,' Lyddy cried suddenly ; 
* pray don't go ! No, no, you mustn't, without say- 
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ing you're glad to hear this. I've been rude, I fear, 
yeay rude, have I not ? But you'll make allowance 
fOT me, I'm sure you will ? you'll forgive me. I've 
been crazy, I think; not knowing what I've been 
saying. But what has happened to-day has been 
enough to turn my poor brain ! Tell me you are 
glad of this change in my fortunes ! Tell me you 
hope for my happiness ! ' 

* Indeed I do hope for it, Lyddy ! ' Mrs. Lambert 
said, gently. 

. *Ah! you hope, but you fear — I know by your 
voice. You think I have done wrong. You think I 
(Hight not to have accepted Sir Felix's offer ; that I 
ought to have taken time to consider, and consulted 
others about it. But — but he pressed me for an 
answer, and think — think what a grand thing it will 
be for me ! I never dared even to dream of such 
good fortune as this ! ' 

* I trust you may be happy, Lyddy ; very happy I ' 

* Yes, yes, yes ! but there's something about the 
ring of your voice, as you say that, that somehow 
doesn't sound right, and I don't like it ! What do 
you doubt ? What do you suspect ? Why do you 
only half wish me well, as it were ? What could I 
do. but accept him ? He loves me — ^he has told me 
so. He loves me — Sir Felix loves me ! ' 

* He must be very many years older than you, 
Lyddy,' Mrs. Seeley said, musingly. 
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* What does that matter if he loyes me ?' cried the 
girly turning from Mrs. Lambert to the last speaker. 

* And you, Lyddy ? ' 

* It is not a question of my love/ she interrupted, 
quickly, * I told him I was taken by surprise ; that 
I had never dreamt of his speaking to me as he was 
then speaking. Honestly, I said I had never thought 
about loving him. But does that matter P Love, 
love enough, at any rate, will follow marriage, even 
if it does not precede it Surely it will ; say that 
it will ! Say I did not do wrong to accept his suit, 
promising to love him, or at least to try and love 
him, in the future ! * 

* You promised that, Lyddy?' inquired Mrs. Seeley. 

* I did, and I'll keep my word. I wiU try to love 
him.' 

* Can you try? Are you heart-free ? Ah, Lyddy,* 
the grandmother asked, gravely, *now you say so; 
you think so, perhaps. But, Lambert ? — * 

' Poor Lambert ! * 

And Lyddy held down her head, blushing deeply. 
She was silent for a few moments. Then she said 
again, — * Poor Lambert ! He will think me very 
cmeL It will try him very much. Poor Lambert ! ' 

* He loves you very dearly, Lyddy,* said Mrs- 
Seeley. Mrs. Lambert looked and murmured an 
assent 

* You know it too ! ' cried Lyddy, turning rather 
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abruptly upon the widow. * Ycu know that he loves 
me I Well, I own it : he does ; and I thank him for 
it. He loves me, and would marry me. But — ^but 
it can't be. It's over now. I can't give him back 
what he gives me. His love pleased me; I was 
proud of it, gratefiil for it ; but I couldn't give him 
my love in exchange. I tried to ; I thought some- 
times I had got fi^rly quit of it ; but it always came 
back to me in the end. I tried to graft on my heart 
a slip from his love, but it wouldn't grow there ; it 
was vain to try to make it ! ' Then she laughed at 
her own fanciful way of putting the matter — a faint, 
nervous, tearful sort of laugh. 

* Ah, Lyddy, if he had been rich, as Sir Felix is ! ' 
Mrs. Seeley said, slowly shaking her head. 

* I would have married him, I avow it,' Lydia 
answered resolutely, *as I will marry Sir Felix, 
hoping to love him honestly, and as a wife should, in 
the end. But it couldn't be. Lambert is poor; he 
will always be poor. One must love a man very, 
very much to marry him if he is poor ! ' 

* God help you, Lyddy, but that sounds very 
wicked ! I couldn't have believed you'd have been 
so mercenary. I thought you'd more heart.' Mrs. 
Seeley was grievously shocked. 

* I've heart enough, granny, never fear : when 
there's need for it, it shall be forthcoming. As for 
being mercenary, you must call me so if you will 
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I respect money — ^is that what you mean ? — becanse 
I know how miserable it is to be without it ; because 
I know its value — all it can do — all it can buy. Is 
it wicked to prefer a rich husband to a poor one ? 
What does it matter that he's old ? ' 

* Old enough to be your grandfather/ Mrs. Seeley 
interposed. 

^What does it matter, I ask?' Lydia went on, 
energetically. * But you are both against me, I find.' 
For it seemed to her she read, in Mrs. Lambert's look, 
supix>rt of Mrs. Seeley's line of argument, and the 
discoYery heightened her anger. Mrs. Lambert, she 
held, was jealous, envious of her good fortune ; so she 
bent her attack upon the widow — * But Mrs. Lambert, 
I think, has no such clear right to censure me : with 
all her superior information and experience on this 
subject ! Mrs. Lambert married a man much older, 
much richer than herself; isn't that so?' and she 
waited for an answer. 

*That is so, Lyddy,' Mary Lambert replied, 
j>atiently; * though why it pleases you to be so 
angry with me, I cannot telL' 

* You married this excellent, worthy, good, kindly 
gentleman of whom we were justly speaking — 
Colonel Lambert.' 

'Hush, Lyddy!' cried Mrs. Seeley. ^Bemem- 
ber— ' 
' Don't stop me ! You married this cruel, wicked 
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Colonel Lambert. / will call him so, if no one else 
will. And you loved him ? And you were happy? 
And you mourned his death with a real and earnest 
sorrow? Was it all true and honest? Or was it 
felse — ^a delusion — a mockery ? Did you only cheat 
yourself into the belief that you loved him ; because 
then, the sacrifice that you had made in marrying 
him, seemed to you the less; because you wanted 
so much to persuade yourself that your marriage 
was not merely a matter of convenience — money — 
but had its source in pure affection? Love him? 
You did not — ^you could not love him. Let me 
think better of you, Mrs. Lambert Yoii did not 
love him as you have loved since. Ask your own > 
heart if I am not speaking the truth. Happy ? — 
you were not happy as his wife. You knew — ^you 
must have known his worthlessness — ^his little de- 
serving of a true woman's love. Happy ? — you happy 
with such a man ! And for your sorrow — ^well, let 
me think that you were a hypocrite conscientiously 
— ^that you honestly believed in the genuineness of 
the sham. It was part of your grand plan to trick 
yourseK into the conviction that all along you had 
married where you loved, and not sold yourself for 
your husband's money I I am speaking a great deal 
by guess ; though I have thought over this matter 
often enoi^h before ; and yet I know, if only by the 
look on your face, that I am speaking the truth. 
VOL. in. I 
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Tve been longing some time to say this^ or some- 
thing like thisy to you, and I've said it at last' 

Lyddy stopped, breathless. Many times Mrs. 
Seeley would have interfered and tried to check the 
current of this tirade ; but, with an angry gesture, 
Lyddy waved away all interruption. So Mrs. Seeley 
held her peace, wringing her hands — wondering 
what Mrs. Lambert would think of it all — and 
especially frightened at her granddaughter's extra- 
(ordinary and violent proceedings. 

Mrs. Lambert had listened — ^pained, trembling a 
little, yet with a meek and resigned air. 

^ This is perhaps true, Lyddy,' she said, in a sad, 
low, yet clear voice. * Though why you should 
think it right to remind me of it all, and so angrily, 
I cannot tell. K I ^have done wnmg, do you think 
I have not sorrowed — ^have not suffered ? But there 
is much owing to you. You are entitled to all in- 
dulgence in this, as in everything else. How you 
know, or have guessed, what you have just stated, 
I cannot telL It may be all as you have said : that 
I cheated myself — ^that I did not really love as I 
have since loved. Do you think it costs me nothing 
to speak of these things ? Sxqppoae the bet is so : 
doe$ it point no moral applicable to you as to me ? 
Does it teach you no lesson? Should you not rather 
shun my examjde than follow it ? ' 
* That 8 trae," Lyddy murmured 
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'If I erred, it was at least without a warning. 
You hayen't that excuse. Pray hesitate, then, 
Lyddy. Don't rashly enter upon this path that 
now opens before you, all splendid and inviting as 
it seems. If you love Lambert Foy — if you do 
really love him — ^refuse this offer, and trust in him. 
It cannot be that you will repent the issue. You 
declined my aid just now — my attempt to repair, 
in some way, the wrong done in the past. You turn 
from Lambert Foy because he is poor. But he will' 
not be poor if you, his wife, bring to him the 
marriage portion which I will provide.' 

Mrs. Lambert trembled as she spoke. 

* You say this — you mean this ? But do you 
know to what this leads? You would have me 
marry Lambert Foy ? You — who — ' 

*Hushl hushl' 

^ You would give Lambert Foy to me f — you 
would see me his. wife ? You would do this ? You 
— oh, you are a good woman, Mrs. Lambert ! I have 
done you grievous wrong. Forgive me.' 

And Lyddy even made an effort to sink on her 
knees before the widow. 

* Well, shall this be as I have said ?' 

*No — ^no — it is impossible. I am very — very 
grateful: sorry, indeed, that I should have said a 
word that has given you pain — ' 

* We will not speak of that' ^ 
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* But what you ask cannot be — cannot be. You 
forgive me — we are friends ? * 

* Indeed — indeed we are.' 

* Qod bless you, Mrs. Lambert. Say that to me, 
please — say " God bless you, Lyddy 1 '* ' 

* God bless you, Lyddy ! ' 

And they kissed; and soon after, Mrs. Lambert 
departed. 

Lyddy pressed her hands upon her head: with 
such a weary, worn, oppressed look ! 

* That's over, then ! And yet that isn't the worst. 
I've got to see Lambert — to tell Lambert It will 
be very hard. No, granny, I can't see him to-night ; 
don't let him come in here to-night ; keep him away 
from me, please.' She spoke in a tone of almost 
extravagant alarm. ^I can't bear it. Poor Lam- 
bert ! Oh, how my head achejs — ^how my eyes bum 
— how wretchedly faint and sick I feel ! I must lie 
down, I think; or, perhaps, I had. better go to bed. 
My head aches as though it were splitting. I'll go 
to bed. And you sit by me, granny, will you ? and 
talk to me, for I'm not a bit sleepy — ^talk to me of 
things that happened long ago : not of what happened 
to-day. I want to forget that for a while. And 
hold my hand in yours till I drop off to sleep, will 
you, granny ? as you used to do long — ^long years 
ago. Oh, granny, I do love you ! — indeed I do. 
Try and think that always, whatever I may do or 
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say, or others may say about me. I'm not such a 
very wicked girl — ^you don't think 'l am, granny, 
do you? Kiss me then, once more. I'm happy, 
now, granny. I hope I may always be as happy. 
And look — only look at my diamond ring ; how it 
sparkles in the candlelight! It must have cost a 
great deal of money, that ring.' 

To her grandchild's remarks and inquiries, Mrs. 
Seeley made little answer. Perhaps she was really 
too lightened and astounded to trust herself to 
speak ; was so completely distanced and discomfited 
by Lydd/s impetuous volubility, that she had no 
help for it but to be silent That old fear of her 
granddau^ter, as a creature who had passed alto- 
gether out of the grasp of her comprehension, as 
well as beyond the reach of her control, oppressed 
the old woman to a greater extent than eyer, now. 
Lyddy, it was dear, was growing more and more of 
a terrible responsibility — a grave anxiety. It had 
been bad enough in her nursery days ; but now, in 
her womanhood, it was worse, tai worse, flow was 
it aU to end? Mrs. Seeley couldn't see her way. 
Such power as she had once possessed, seemed to 
be now taken firom her. Lyddy ruled absolutely. 
And protests against her authority were utterly vain 
— opposition was hq)eless. Henceforth, Mrs. Sedey 
could only look on, while her Martha's dau^ter 
disported herself as she listed The granddam could 
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guide or influence no more. She could only stand 
on one side, asking herself — a scared look upon her 
face, and a trembling upon her frame — ^Whatwill 
the child say next? What will she do? Whither 
will she go ? Where will she lead me ? She could 
only fear, and wring her hands, and be silent — 
loving on still with a love that could know neither 
change nor diminution. 

Mrs. Seeley had now capitulated — ^laid down her 
arms — ^to wait, not without apprehension, the issue 
of events. Perhaps her silence and forbearance, 
her quiet, enduring look, were best for Lyddy, 
now : soothed the girl's excitement — allayed her 
feverish restlessness — discouraged her flighty hysteri- 
cal manner — stayed the current of her random, 
incoherent prattling. Worn out at last, she had 
fallen into a heavy sleep. 

*Poor thing!' said Mrs. Seeley, as she stooped 
down and kissed the sleeper. *I hope she won't 
wake up so light-headed. How her forehead bums ! 
My poor Lyddy! And to think that she should 
ever be the wife of Sir Felix Foy ! — a real lady — 
Lady Foy I' Midst all her alarm, there was yet a 
grain or two of pride at the thought of her Lyddy's 
rising to be a lady. * It's hard to believe that such a 
thing will ever be. And yet it must be true. She's 
gone to sleep with his diamond ring upon her finger. 
It's a beauty, certainly ; fit for a duchess. Yes» and 
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ahe's got her splendid gold watch and chain under 
her pillow. Poor child ! ' 

And the grandmother stooped down, and again 
kissed her Lyddy : sleeping heavily. 

Poor child, indeed ! For something of the child 
yet remained to her, with all her shrewdness and 
sagacity, and calculation and scheming. She had 
taken her new toys to bed with her — ^her spark- 
ling ring and her bran-new yellow gold watch and 
chain — ^taken them to bed with her : and dropped off 
to sleep, forgetting them completely. 

How young and pretty and tranquil she looked, as 
Mrs. Seeley bent ovQr her — tenderly — ^lovingly ! How 
quenched, as it were ; her ambition stilled, her fierce- 
ness subdued, her triumph forgotten I She looked 
the girl Lyddy of years ago — almost the baby Lyddy : 
Martha Finch's legacy to her sorrow-stricken mother. 
Fatigue had conquered and captured the poor child, 
handing her over to sleep. And sleep renews, revivifies, 
rejuvenates. Even those locked in the sleep of death, 
spite of their waxen pallor, seldom look their years ; 
i^nd Lyddy only slept the sleep ci life : the ardent 
flush of young vitality had not fled from her cheeks. 
She slept peacefully — ^her marked brows a little knit, 
may be — but then counteracting this, ever so sweet 
a smile sat upon her rosy lips. 

Lyddy bad not been jokiijg : had not, out of a merely 
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wayward love of bewildering, and amazing, been 
drawing upon her invention — ^had not been miscon- 
ceiving and mistaking even. In plain, downright 
earnest^ Sir Felix Foy had made her an offer of his 
hand : and she had accepted him. 

What had Sir Felix been thinking about ? 

The feet was that he had thought very h'ttle. 
Don't suppose that the youthful have a monopoly of 
impulsiveness — have the sole privilege of doing 
things without a moment's deliberation. So far as I 
can form an opinion, it seems to me that fifty, and 
upwards, can, upon occasion, be just as indiscreet — 
nor more nor less — than fifteen, or thereabout. 
Prone, as a rule, to lay an enormous stress upon the 
notion of what the world will say of them — possessed, 
to quite an extravagant degree, with the idea that 
the eye of society is ever upon them and their 
doings, that they are ceaselessly objects of notice 
and comment to all their fellows — ^the elders can yet, 
now and then, and upon light provocation, conduct 
themselves with a total disregard of all thes^ consi- 
derations ; can imitate and outdo the follies of the 
juniors ; rival and distance the strangest feats of the 
thoughtless; and generally justify that proverb, 
which — concentrating floating observation, and 
packing a wide-spread wisdom into a small space, as 
proverbs will do— proclaims that there is no fool 
equal to an old fooL SiSr Felix, heedless, of what 
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might be said or thought of him — of the ridicule he 
would surely give occasion to — of the criticism he 
would incur — had asked, in aU seriousness, little 
Lyddy Finch, granddaughter of the lodging-house- 
keeper in Welbeck Street, to become his wife — ^to 
share his name, and rank, and fortune. He who had 
been so severe upon his younger brother, the Eeve- 
rend Edwin Foy, but so short a time ago, in refer- 
ence to the Alice Pratt business, had done this. The 
lady had given her consent: and Mrs. Seeley's grand- 
daughter was to become ILadj Foy, mistress of Nether- 
bury Priory, wife of the Baronet and eminent Banker. 

It may be that Sir Felix was genuinely weary 
of pause and reflection. How he had worried 
himseK with pause and reflection in the matter of 
his suit to Mary Lambert! (What a long while 
ago that seemed to him now! ) And what had it all 
come to after all? How had it ended? Only in 
disappointment and disaster. Could worse have 
resulted, had he been never so thoughtless, and 
sudden, and unreflecting? Henceforward he was 
rather inclined to act, not by rule, but by chance; 
to decide his future conduct by the throw of the 
dice, or the turn of a haH^enny. He dethroned 
Discretion from the lofty place he had hitherto 
awarded it in his mind, and set up Impulse in its 
stead. 

When he proposed to Mrs. Bateson's governess a 
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day's holiday at the Crystal Palace, I don't imagine 
that any arriere pensie lay hidden in his mind, 
His object was simply to amuse himself, and to give 
pleasure to Miss Finch. To do him justice, I believe 
that there was nothing sinister about his design — 
ill-judged and unusual, and improper even, from a 
conventional point of view — as it was, doubtless. 
But he meant no real harm to Miss Finch, I am 
persuaded; though, had he considered at all, he 
must have convinced himself that his conduct was 
really unkind. In such a matter he was bound to 
think of and for Miss Finch, not less than of him- 
self ; to remember how young she was, how helpless 
and unprotected. For the position he was inviting her 
to take up had something really compromising about 
it Without the knowledge of her friends, and in 
violation of her engagements elsewhere, he was in- 
ducing her to accompany him upon a sort of clan- 
destine pleasure-trip to Sydenham: it was clearly 
not justifiable. He was subjecting her to the chance 
of unpleasant comment ; perhaps, even to suspicion 
and slander. It was not fair, nor kind. And the 
man does a real wrong, who, thoughtless, or heart- 
less, persuades a woman to run counter to conven- 
tional rules — to wander from the acknowledged 
confines of propriety, or places her good name in 
any sort of periL However, all this need not now 
be. considered. Sir Felix had erred; but his offer 
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of marriage, I presume, may be fairly accomited to 
be sufiScient atonement. 

And how had he come to make this offer? 
He had no notion of doing such a thing when 
he left London with Lyddy in the Hansom cab. 
He liked Lyddy — was amused with her ; but 
he would not admit to himself that he had, up 
to that time, ever thought of making her Lady 
Foy, 

Well, he found it very pleasant walking about the 
dainty gardens at Sydenham Palace with this lively 
young lady upon his arm. Her appearance gratified 
him : she was looking her best Her dress was of 
the simplest kind ; yet it was arranged with charac- 
teristic tact and taste. Lyddy had benefited much 
by her study of the Dunkerque milliner. Sir Felix's 
most severe scrutiny was met and satisfied. He 
could find no fault with the little woman. *And 
phe talks as well — ^nay, better — ^tban any woman I 
ever met,' he thought. And then he began to ask 
himself why he shouldn't enjoy this kind of pleasure 
oftener? Why he should be debarred, or should 
debar himself, from the real relief and comfort of 
Lyddy's society ? Why he shouldn't see her constantly 
— ^nay, every day? Why he shouldn't have her aU 
to himself? Make her his wife ? 

His pulse quickened as he thus questioned him- 
self ; and his answers were very favourable to Lyddy : 
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grew more and more favourable as he went on con- 
sidering — 

* She's clever enough : it's a treat to hear her 
prattle — after the insipid stuff one has to listen to 
from other women : her superiors, of course, in birth 
and fortune and position, but in nothing else. 
Women, generally, are so conceited, and vapid and 
stupid, and give themselves such airs. Yet they're 
not fit to hold a candle to this little girl, either as to 
looks or brains.** 

They promenaded about the terraced gardens, and 
the long galleries. Lyddy, it must be conceded, in 
spite of the Baronet's tribute to her cleverness, was 
rather at fault as to the plaster casts — her learning 
did not lie in that direction. Sir Felix was highly 
entertained at her frank confessions of nescience, as 
they passed long files of busts of heroes and worthies. 
Of many of these, Lyddy, whose reading had been 
neither wide nor deep, now heard for the first tima 
But then, she did not pretend to have heard of them 
before ; and her ingenuousness made amends for her 
ignorance. While about the music performed by the 
orchestra and the organ, she was exceedingly well 
informed ; named the airs selected, one after another 
— ^the foreign titles tripping off her tongue in the 
most admirable manner : so Sir Felix thought. 

* That's from MasS in EffiUo! she said. ' Now 
they're playing the dance music in BigokUo. Ah I 
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this is the roudo from Le Domino Noir — ^isn't it pretty ? 
I sing it. It used to be a great favourite of mine.' 

* Very pretty, indeed ! ' said Sir Felix. * And now 
I think we must go and see about some lunch.' 

It was all very well for him to call it lunch. But, 
of course, it was dinner to Lyddy. A very nicely- 
selected little repast, in which every item was capital, 
as she thought : surprised to hear Sir FeLx provoked, 
occasionally, into unfavourable criticism notwith- 
standing. She was, as yet, unaware of the height to 
which members of the Mausoleum and Foozle's were 
prone to carry their culinary discrimination. It 
was all very new and delightful to Lyddy : espe- 
cially that one glass — she wouldn't be persuaded 
to take any more ; she was afraid of it affecting her 
head, she said, candidly — of sparkling Moselle — 
(Lyddy would call it champagne — it was all the same 
to her) — with which the feast was enlivened. 

Afterwards they walked again in the grounds, 
threading their way along twisting paths to the less- 
formally ornamental parts of the demesne. Pre- 
sently they had found a sequestered spot, with an 
inviting-looking garden seat ; and they sat down in 
presence of those abnormal fabrics — stucco-coated — 
which an unlettered public, with a happy guess at 
truth, has been pleased to christen the 'Indistinct 
Animals.' 

It was then Sir Felix, availing himself of a sudden 
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pause in the conversation — general topics having 
failed, it was time to become particular — turned 
towards his companion, and plainly, bluntly even, 
asked her to become his wife. He wouldn't write 
his proposal this time. He spoke it — ^a brick-and- 
mortar Megatheriitm close at hand grimly surveying 
the scene, as it seemed; and not approving very 
highly, to judge by its obtuse, morose, expression of 
countenance. 

Now, a very abrupt proposal, however plainly put, 
is almost as difficult to understand, on the instant, as 
an involved statement rather insinuated than freely 
and frankly uttered. 

Lyddy opened her eyes, wondering. It seemed 
that she did not really understand Sir Felix : be bad 
spoken so very plainly. Was he jesting, or did her 
ears deceive her ? She simply stared. So he was 
compelled to reiterate his proposal. 

* Do you, do you really mean it?* she asked, art- 
lessly, yet with quickened breathing. 

* Indeed, I do, Lyddy,' he answered. 

And then she understood from his tone — his look 
— ^that he was thoroughly in earnest. ' 

Still the surprise was almost too much for her. 

* I — I hardly know what to say,' she faltered. 
*Say "yes," then, Lyddy dear,' Sir Felix sug- 
gested. And he pressed her hand tenderly. 

* But — ^I am so surprised. I — I never dreamt of 
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yoor speaking to me like this/ And her voice 
quavered. 

* Don't be frightened, Lyddy/ he said, kindly. * I 
was wrong to be so abrupt, I dare say. But — but why 
shouldn't this be ? It's true I'm a great deal older 
than you are. Yet surely that's no reason why I 
shouldn't love you very dearly — why you shouldn't 
be very happy as my wife. Indeed, Lyddy, I'll do all 
I can to make you happy. You may be sure of that. 
Come, then, little one ' — ^he assumed a half-playing, 
encouraging manner, as though he were speaking to 
a timid child — *say "yes." Say you believe me. 
Say you'll trust me.' 

She was silent — tremulous. And her eyes blinked 
as though the tears were gathering there, and 
troubling them. 

* At least, Lyddy, you love no one else ? That's 
so ? You love no one else ? ' 

* No— no one else,' she said, faintly. And then she 
lowered her head, and the tears began to drop on to 
the bosom of her dress. She was fain to stay them 
with her handkerchief. 

*DonH cry, my child. I'm asking you nothing 
that's so very dreadful, am I? You're not 
afraid of me, Lyddy, are you? We've been very 
good friends, haven't we, for some little time now ? 
Why shouldn't we be something more to each other 
in the future ? Where will be the harm ? Dry your 
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tears, Lyddy, or we shall have some of the gardeners 
coining this way ; and what will thay think of us ? 
They'll say I've been scolding you ; or, perhaps, take 
me into custody for beating you. Who knows ? There 
— ^that's right. There's something like a smile on 
your lips now, if you'll only give it fair play. That's 
better. Why, what a look of April weather there is in 
your face — the rain and the sun struggling together ! 
That's right. Let the sun win the day. Now, 
Lyddy, can't you find courage to give me a little 
" yes " in answer to my question ? ' 

Still she hesitated. 

* Well — we'U wait a little,* he said, patiently. * A 
lover of my years mustn't expect to have an answer 
so soon as a younger man. Still, you will give me an 
answer, Lyddy ? It's true that this has come upon 
you a little suddenly. You never thought of me in 
any way as a lover before ? No — of course not. But 
I'm not exacting, Lyddy. I have formed no extra- 
vagant ideas. I don't expect you to give me your 
love all at once — but a little, Lyddy, to begin with — 
and the promise of the rest by-and-by, at some 
future time ; as I show that I deserve it. Or, at 
least, you will promise to try and love me ? Yes- 
terday I was nothing to you, or very Kttle. But from 
to-day let us date a difference. You will try and 
think favourably, kindly, of me — will you not ? You 
can say " yes " to that, Lyddy ? You will try ? ' 
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*Tes; I will try/ she said, after a few moments, 
apparently employed in some mental struggle. ^And 
you — you will be kind to me ? Very kind ? ' 

* Indeed, I will, Lyddy.' 

* You won't expect too much from me ; you will 
be considerate ; you will make allowances for me ? ' 

* Need you ask — need you doubt me, Lyddy ? ' 

* And if— if I can\love you as much as I ought at 
first—' 

* Well, I promise to wait patiently till you can 
love me better, Lyddy. That's understood. There. 
Will that do?' 

She drew encouragement — calmness — from this 
simple way of putting the case. It seemed as though 
she liked Sir Feb'x better — ^looked more favourably 
upon the proposed understanding between them, the 
more the question of love was kept out of sight — 
omitted from their consideration. She was persistent 
in being explicit on this point. 

*And you'll not be disappointed — you'll not be 
angry — ^if I should feil to love you in the end? If I 
should not succeed in loving you so much as, perhaps, 
you have a right to expect I ought to love you, you'll 
not repent that you asked me to become your wife ? ' 

*No, Lyddy. I promise that I will never repent 
of the step I am taking: because I am quite sure you 
will never give me cause to repent. Will that do ? 
The love shall be all on my side, to begin with. 

VOL. in. K 
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I'm not afraid to take my chance of winning yours in 
the long run. Now, Lyddy, hare we pnt the matted 
plainly before you? Little rogue! you ought to 
have been a lawyer. You want everything to be so 
clear and precise, as though it were all to be written 
in round hand upon parchment and duly stamped. 
But now you'll give me your hand upon the bargain ? 
Now you'll say " yes ? " ' 

At last she'd say * yes' — a timid, yet distinct utter- 
ance — ^and she gave him her hand. He raised it to his 
lips — ^half playfully, half in a real spirit of courtesy. 
Forit waste be remarked that a perceptible change had 
come now over the Baronet's manner to Miss Finch. 
Hitherto she had been simply Mrs. Seeley's grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Bateson's governess — a young person 
to be kindly treated, of course : yet with a certain 
condescending, patronizing air, too. In addressing her, 
Sir Felix had consciously — and his manner had mani- 
fested his consciousness — quitted his customary high 
position to place himself upon an equality with her. 
He was a Baronet — she was a governess. These fewts 
were to be steadily borne in mind : or if forgotten for 
a period, were stiU to be remembered ultimately. 
But now there was to be a change. Miss Finch was 
to be contemplated from a vastly different point of 
view. His love — her acceptance of his suit — had 
given her brevet rank. She was the designate Lady 
Foy, and must be so considered : by him, at all events. 
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She must be treated with distinction. About Sir 
Felix's manner might, now and then, be noticed traces 
of an elder school of thought in reference to women, 
as opposed to modem views of them. They were to 
be treated with a certain stateliness of demeanour — a 
deference — ^a high-bred air of consideration, almost 
amounting to reverence, which belonged to the past — 
remnants, perhaps, of old chivalric days, when quite 
a hyperbolic value was set upon the sex — a fictitious 
estimation, which made them enormously conceited 
at the time, no doubt ; however, they suffer from the 
re-action now — especially in finding themselves so 
constantly classed among the inferior animals. Sir 
Felix was not, perhaps, old enough to be deeply 
imbued with this kind of spirit ; yet something of it 
was produceable sometimes. He hadn't a large stock 
of it ; but he had a few specimens, to be exhibited 
now and then — ^as a man might, in some secluded bin 
of his cellar, possess a little store of bottles of very 
choice and curious wine ; not for ordinary consumj)- 
tion, but reserved for gala occasions and festal 
celebrations. 

In the present case, demand was made upon Sir 
Felix for his grand air: and it was forthcoming. 
There was remarkable homage to Lydia in his man- 
ner as he proffered his arm to conduct her from 
the regions of the Indistinct Animals to the superior 
parts of the gardens. Patronage and condescension 
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had gone : in their place was a sort of deferential 
tenderness — a most courteous consideration. Already 
it was made clear to her that she had mounted some 
steps of the social ladder. She had quitted town a 
creature of no consequence — she returned quite a per- 
sonage. The world would value her now, seeing how 
highly she was valued by Sir Felix. If it was the 
Baronet's object to obtain in this way general regard 
for his wife, it must be confessed that his conduct was 
genuinely philosophical 

* Will you take me home now. Sir Felix, please ? ' 

* Already, Lyddy ? It's quite early.' 

*I think I had really better go home now, Sir 
Felix.' 

^ Don't you think, if you were to try, that you 
could say " Felix " simply ? ' 

^ Yes— "Felix."' 

* That's right. Well, then, we'll see about going 
home, if it must be so.' 

It was on the return journey that he stopped at a 
jeweller's — ^purchased and presented her with the 
diamond ring, of which mention has already been 
made. 

He parted with the young lady at her grand- 
mother's door. 

* Good-by, Lyddy, dearest,' he had said ; * I shall call 
and see you very soon ; and I'U talk over the matter 
with Mrs. Seeley. Mind and write to Mrs. Bateson 
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that you're not going there any more. Grood-by, 
dearest.' 

* Where to, sir, now? * asked the cabman. 

* Foozle's, St. James's Street.' 

At the Club he ordered a choice dinner. Not that 
he was hungry ; but he must do as other people were 
doing. 

He was excited — elated— not in the least sorry. 
On the contrary, he had ra»ely felt so glad. He 
had been rash, it might be — at least, he might be 
charged with rashness. Certainly he would himself 
have so charged any other person who had acted as 
he had that day. But he didn't repent. He didn't 
care. He would go through with it What did it 
matter what the world might think of him? He 
would bully the world till it thought differently of 
him. He had secured a nice, clever, pretty little girl 
for his wife. The world might, so to speak, take their 
change out of that. He didn't care. People might 
do their worst. They could only chatter. What did 
their chattering matter to him? ' 

*Pint of champagne? Yes, Sir Felix,' says the 
butler at Foozle's — ^stout and sunburnt. He was 
fresh from his autumn holiday at Eamsgate. Even 
Club butlers have hoKdays at the sea-side. *Let me 
see. Do you have Cliquot's, or Meet & Chandon's ?' 

And what would Mrs. Lambert think of it? Sir 
Felix's eyes sparkled rather vengefully. She would 
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find that he could marry in spite of her : and as pretty 
a woman — at least, many people would think so. 
After all, what did he care what she might think ! 
And Pettigrew — ^what would he say? J) — n Petti- 
grew, for that matter. 

And Sir Felix drank Lyddy's health in a bumper 
of champagne. 



CHAPTER VI. 

'MINE NO MOBE.' 




!«25TS Lyddy had admitted, the worst part of 
her task yet remained to be accomplished. 
She had now to tell her lover, Lambert, 
that he was no longer loved, if, indeed, he 
ever had been — or, in plain words, that he had been 
jilted — tricked — ^thrown over — for that was what it 
amomited to. And he must be told this forthwith. 
He was living in the same house with her — a meet- 
ing could not be long avoided — explanation was in- 
evitable. It was not a pleasant duty ; no wonder she 
was inclined to shrink from its performance. 

*Tell him yourself, Lyddy,' said Mrs. Seeley, 
gravely. She had been appKed to, to break the 
matter to Lambert ; but she shook her head. * Who 
should tell him, if you don't ? It will be too painful 
to you, you say! Haven't you deserved pain? — 
Oughtn't you to be pained ? No ; I'll have nothing 
to do with it, thank you; it's all been your own 
doing; manage it as you think best— only — only. 
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spare the poor young man as much as you can. Yet, 
be honest, Lyddy; let there be no mistake; don't 
only half tell him ; don't let him deceive himself; 
make it quite clear to him. It wiU be greater un- 
kindness in the end to keep anything from him. Let 
all be fair and above board. Indeed, he deserves 
fair treatment, for he's loved you very dearly, poor 
fellow, and it will pain him cruelly to lose you.' 

* I know it — ^I know it,' murmured Lyddy, plain- 
tively; *I don't need to be reminded of that, 
granny.' 

* Then, be honest with him, Lyddy ; try and think 
of him as well as of yourself; and don't seek to keep 
his love — and — avd the other (mes too!' 

And old Mrs. Seeley went her way. It had cost 
her some effort to say as much as she had said ; but 
then, her regard for Lambert was very great She 
was determined to stand by him — ^to serve him as 
well as she could ; and she felt it very necessary that 
lie should be honestly dealt with touching the cessa- 
tion of Lyddy's love for him. 

^ One thing,' she said, to herseK, ' at least. Lady 
Casey can't be angry with me now. It will be all 
over between him and Lyddy ; I ought to be glad of 
that, I suppose ; and yet he's such a sweet young 
gentleman, and he's so fond of my girl I But it's not 
to be ; and he's to give her up. I mustn't think of it 
any more. And she'll marry this rich old Sir Felix ; 
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a splendid thing for her, no doubt Ah I but I wish 
I could feel quite comfortable in my own mind 
about it' 

It was in the afternoon of the day affcer Lyddy's 
visit to Sydenham. The young woman stood at the 
staircase window at the top of the house. She had 
determined to meet Lambert there, as he came in 
after his duties at the bank : and tell him all. 

It was a wet and cheerless afternoon. The view 
from the window was depressing enough. There was 
no moon now to enrich and beautify the scene. The 
rain streaked the panes ; the slates below were dark 
and shining with the wet; there were quivering, 
shivering puddles on the leaden roofs ; the sky was 
dirty and murky ; the ground was sodden and 
sloppy ; the rain-drops were pattering on the window 
sills. 

Lyddy, anxious-looking and white-faced, awaited 
Lambert's coming ; rehearsing to herself over and 
over again different sentences ; endeavouring to se- 
cure the happiest form of words in which to reveal to 
him the story of her perfidy : to break to him his un- 
happiness, as gently as might be, and yet to place her 
share in it in as favourable a light as she could. 
Certainly it was not an easy task. 

How her heart throbbed ! — throbbed ? it thumped, 
— hindering her breathing — half-blinding — dizzying 
her, when she heard his knock at the door — his foot-. 
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step on the stairs. Ah ! he was on the top flight 
now ! He was close to her ! How sick and faint she 
felt — ^how she longed to run away ! But no, she must 
stay, and tell him all. How wicked she felt as she 
heard once more his pleasant, frank voice ! 

* Well, Lyddy,' he said, * I heard that you were ill 
last night ; I was so sorry I could not see you ; I do 
trust you are better to-day.' She turned her white 
fece upon him ; his tone changed, * No, but do you 
know you're looking very pale, Lyddy ? ' 

'Don't touch me, Lambert!' she said hoarsely; 
and she shrank from him. 

* Why, what's the matter, Lyddy ? ' 

* Don't touch me ! you'll only be the more sorry 
for it by-and-by. You've something to ask me — you 
saw me yesterday ? ' 

'Yes, Lyddy; but why do you look at me— why 
do you speak to me like this ? I did see you yester- 
day. I was surprised — grieved, I own, to see you 
where I did ; but it can all be explained, — no doubt ; 
there was some sufficient reason for it, however 
strange it may seem — and it did seem very strange ; 
but we won't speak of that now. I couldn't easily 
lose my faith in you, Lyddy — ^and you're not yourself 
— ^you're not well to-day, dearest. We can talk of 
this some other time.' 

' No, no ; we'll talk of it now. You doubted me 
yesterday, Lambert?' 
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* I did, I own ; but not for long, Lyddy ; and, now, 
seeing yon again, I know I had no real reason to 
doubt you. It was a simple matter, very likely ; 
though it seemed so inexplicable. There was some 
thoughtlessness, perhaps, but — * 

'Lambert, don't make these excuses for me, or 
you'll drive me mad ! ' 

* Lyddy!' he cried, in some alarm at her vehe- 
mence. 

* Let me speak ! I'm a wicked — wicked girl, and 
you'll never forgive me. You were right to distrust 
me ; you had, indeed, cause, Lambert. IVe deceived 
you, cruelly ; most cruelly.' 

* What does this mean ? ' 

* Don't look at me so kindly, Lambert Frown 
upon me ! it will then be so much easier to say what 
I have to say. I have deceived you, I say. I have 
never loved you ! ' 

* You have^never loved me, Lyddy ? ' 

'Never. What you have dreamt of, can never be ! 
All is over between us ; I can never be yours ! ' 

'Lyddy! do you know what you are sajdng? 
Never be mine ! Who has been here ? Who has 
dared to step between you and me ? Ah 1 Sir Felix ! 
Has he taught you to say this ? Have you been per- 
suaded by him — ^by Lady Casey — by any one, for my 
sake, to say this, and end our loves ? ' 

* No, no ; Lambert ! ' 
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* I will not resign you, Lyddy. They may do their 
worst ; it shall be of no avail My love is my own 
affair — they shall not interfere in it. Ton shall not 
sacrifice yourself under the idea that you are serving 
me.' 

* Listen — ^listen!' she cried, desperately. *I have 
deceived you, Lambert. I have never loved you. I 
am pledged to another. I am to marry — Sir 
Felix!* 

'Sir Felix? ' and then he started back from her 
some paces. There was a pause. He could not speak 
— ^he could only look at her with amazement — re- 
proach — ^pity in his eyes. 

*Can this be true?' he asked at length. She 
bowed her head. 

*I couldn't have believed that you would have 
done this thing, Lyddy ! ' 

She made no answer. 

He pressed his hands upon his forehead, and leant 
against the wall. Then he turned away — ^hiding his 
face. 

*Be comforted, Lambert,' she said at length, 
faintly. 

*You think it nothing to break a man's heart, 
Lyddy!' 

* Lambert, if you but knew how truly sorry I am 
to have given you any pain — ' But he wouldn't listen 
to her. 
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* You have sold yourself, Lyddy, for this man's 
money. It cannot be that you really loye him I ' 

* I may respect him/ she urged. 

' Respect him ! ' The idea seemed yery monstrous 
to the young man. 

*Does it help you to bear your troubles better, 
Lambert, to think the worst of me ? — to deem me 
wholly bad — ^heartless — ^unprincipled — sordid? Let it 
be so then. I will admit all that you can charge me 
with, if, by so doing, I can in any way lighten your 
burthen. Think the very worst of me, and that you 
have lost nothing in losing me, but rather gained : 
and so take comfort. And yet. Heaven knows, I 
would have kept your good opinion if I could : for 
indeed I set store upon it 1 Indeed, indeed, I would 
hold to it as something very precious ! To sink in 
your estimation, is to sink very low in my own. And, 
Lambert — is there no excuse to be made for me? If 
I have deceived you, do you imagine that I have 
not also deceived myself? I thought I loved you, 
Lambert ! ' 

' You made me think so, Lyddy. And you marry 
— Sir Felix ! Does he fancy that he has won your 
heart ? if, indeed, you have a heart to be won.' 

' Sir Felix knows the truth, Lambert — ^I have not 
deceived him ; I have not suffered him to deceive 
himself. There is a frank understanding between us. 
And yet, I may be happy as his wife. He loves me.' 
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* He love ! ' The contemptuous tone of this roused 
her. 

' Yes, Lambert, he loves me — not, perhaps, as you 
have loved — he may look upon me, it may be, less 
flatteringly. He is so much older and wiser than I 
am — ^he is so far above me in every way — ^he may 
account me, perhaps, something of a doll or a play- 
thing : while you would be always considering me as 
an angel — -a goddess. Well — he can hardly be disap- 
pointed — you would surely have been so. I can 
reach his ideal — surpass it, probably. Yours^ Lam- 
bert, was wholly unattainable.' 

She w«ts beginning by times ; already she felt her- 
self on the side of Sir Felix — was taking up the 
cudgels on his behalf — was defending him from the 
assaults of her lover. Lambert's tone of aggression 
had the effect of hardening her rather — ^kindling her 
anger. While he was simply silent and sad, she 
seemed to entreat his attack ; nay, foiling to induce 
him to strike, was even willing to lay hands upon her- 
self ; but when he taunted her — ^when he presumed 
to speak contemptuously of her future husband, her 
temper was touched — irritated. She was not then 
unwilling to give back blow for blow. Yet, if Lambert 
relented — ^gavewayto his grief rather than his rage, 
she was ready to melt again. 

* You think I have no heart, Lambert?' 

* Or but a very cold one.' . 
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* Perhaps so/ she said. And then she continued 
with a meditative air, not so much addressing him as 
talking to herself. * Perhaps so ; and yet I think I 
am capable of loving as deeply, fondly, truly, as any 
woman ever loved. I do believe that for the man 
who could really touch my heart and wake up the 
feeling which I am sure lies sleeping, yet alive, within 
it, I could make any sacrifice. I could render myself 
to him, body and souL I could be his absolutely : 
work for him, slave for him, obey his lightest word, 
make his will — nay, but the hint of it — my law; 
follow him to the world's end on the instant — ^any 
instant — ^if he but so much as raised his little finger by 
way of signal of his bidding. I could be his through 
good report and evil report ; through kind and cruel 
treatment. If he were to beat me, I think I could 
even caress his stem hand afterwards, just as a 
spaniel would. But this man — ^I may never flind 
him. Am I to let my life run out — to grow old and 
ugly — yes, and poor — how poor! waiting for him? 
No ; let me deal with my fate as I can : making the 
best bargain for myself I may. I have my ideal of 
love ; but there seems little chance of its ever coming 
within my reacL I must give it up. I have my 
ideal of love, as of goodness, and religion, and some 
other matters. But I never can reach them; and 
failing them, it seems to me I don't much care to 
what I sink, what I do, what becomes of me. I 
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don't care to be striving and struggling to approach, 
unless I can be certain of attaining ; and I cannot 
be ; who can ? Failing such a love as I have dreamt 
of, well — ^I marry Sir Felix. Is it such a sin? 
Would any other girl, placed as I am, do otherwise ? 
Would she not gladly do this, or even something more 
monstrous, to escape from a life of toil, and trouble, 
and poverty? Yes; and perhaps suffering. And 
yet, Lambert, I grieve for you; honestly I do. I 
did wrong to deceive you as I did ; yet, surely, it is 
not wrong to undeceive you now ? If I loved you, I 
would not give you up for all the world. Poverty 
would be nothing, if you were by my side, and I 
loved you. And I would love you, if I could, 
Lambert; indeed, indeed I would. But it cannot 
be; I have tried and failed; it will never be. I 
place my hand upon my heart, but it beats no 
quicker when I speak your name. Can you fprgive 
me, Lambert ? Try and forgive me. If you could 
look into my heart and know how true is my sorrow 
for you, I am sure you would have pity, Lambert ! ' 

'And this discovery, that you did not love me, 
when was it made ? before or after Sir Felix spoke 
to you?'. 

He passed by her long apology, if it was one. He 
seemed anxious to keep strictly to the facts of the 
matter. 

* Before,' she stammered, faintly. 
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* Yet liad he never asked you to be his wife, you 
would never have told me of this discovery ! You 
would have gone on deceiving me, or letting me 
deceive myself if you prefer that form of words.' 

She was silent. Probably Lambert's statement 
eonld not be controverted. 

* As it is, you have taken time enougli about tell- 
ing me. How long is it since you have come to this 
nndeistanding with Sir Felix ? ' 

'Only yesterday.' 

* Yet it must have resulted from previous acquaint- 
ance with him. You must have seen him much of 
late. You have doubtless been in the habit of meet- 
ing him frequently ; yet you have never mentioned 
the fiict to me — to anyone. Why were you so 
secret? Why did you make this mystery about the 
thing? For no good motive.' 

* I — ^I wished to spare you pcun as long as I could.' 
It was rather a lame excuse : and was spoken with 
hesitation. 

* For shame, Lyddy. Y'ou wished to secure Atm, 
before you threw me off.' 

Indeed, the case looked very much as Lambert 
had represented it. Lyddy could make no answer. 
He turned to leave her. 

* Stop ! ' she cried, with a sudden plaintiveness. 

*I don't think I need hear any more,' he said, 
coldly. 

VOL. in. L 
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'I — ^I mustn't keep this; I must give you this 
back again.' And she took from her bosom the little 
heart-shaped, turquoise-studded locket, with the 
twisted curl of brown hair enclosed, which Lambert 
had given her some months ago now, soon after 
they had interchanged their first vows of love and 
constancy. Vows, how soon broken ! — by the young 
lady, at any rate. 

She dropped the locket into Lambert's hand ; he 
hesitated for a minute, then his fingers closed 
upon it. 

'Yes,' he said, gravely and simply, *it is only 
right now that this should come back to me.' 

Lyddy sighed. Perhaps she had cherished some 
hope that she might be permitted to retain the locket. 
Not because of its value ; don't let us do her that 
injustice; but as a memento of the man who had 
loved her ; as a link holding Lambert to her in some 
way, notwithstanding all she had done. After all, 
she had no charge to bring against Lambert, save 
that he had loved her too well, and that she had not 
been able to love him enough. But that could 
hardly be considered his fault. 

Now that he was leaving her, looking so sad and 
stem — she had never seen such an expression upon 
his face before — she seemed strangely anxious to 
retain him. Her respect for him seemed to grow 
now that he had ceased to complain, to taunt her 
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and lier intended husband ; now that he was content 
to be silent, bearing his suffering as well as he could ; 
looking at her now and then with austere, yet 
sorrowing eyes. 

* Don't leave me, Lambert, without one word of 
kindness. Say that you forgive me; say, at least 
that you will try to forgive me.' 

* Don't ask this now. Yet I will try ; yes, I will 
try to forgive you. But we have only now to think 
of parting : never to meet again.' 

* Lambert, remember, you promised to be my 
brother once ! ' 

' It was before I ever thought of making you my 
wife. We can't go back to that' 

* Yet you were to be my ifriend always ! ' 

* Is it my doing that our firiendship is at an end ? 
Was it my hand that struck its death-blow ? ' 

* Yet you won't leave me, Lambert, and not wish 
me well?' she implored. 

* I wish you well,' he echoed. And he prepared to 
leave her. 

* You will give me your hand once more ?' 
He gave her his hand ; it was very cold. 

* Good-by,' he said. 

* Oh, Lambert ; to think that we should part like 
this ! Well, good-by, if it must be so. I trust that 
you may be happy. And I do think you will be so — 
by-and-by — when you have recovered from the pain 
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it hag been my cruel fkte to cause yoa ; when yoa 
can look back upon all this^ not unkindlj, not un- 
forgivingly. In some future time you will loye aome 
other one; more, even, than you have ever lored . 
me.' 

' That can hardly be, Lyddy. I shall neyer love 
again. Whatever my future life may bring to me, 
it can never give me my love again. That has gone 
from me ; past all taking back.' 

* Don't say that, Lambert. Already you are loved 
with a purer, truer love than I can ever feel ; you 
uro loved by one better in every way than I am. 
Love her, Lambert, and be happy.' 

* Wliat do you mean ? ' 

* IMary I^ambert loves you.* 

•Loves tnef* and the blood rushed to his face. 
• It cannot be. You are wrong. Even if the truth 
were so, what would it avail? What ca^ Mary 
l^amWrt's love be to me now f Do you think that a 
manV heart is to be passed from hand to hand, like 
a whist Hxnwitor ? Jly love was yours, and you flung 
it tVim\ yvnu i^> the matter ends. €rood-by.' 

And ho loft hor« entering his own rocnn. 

8ho >wout downstainst again, and took refuge in the 
om|>ty, unlets diawiug^^tom. She was T»y sad : and 
uas^ bo$i^ with a gvval dn^ii^ to ffing herself among 
the «^^ 0tt$hkMv$ and Imrsi into te«i& Yet she 
dki not ctT. And wiih all her dkbess she ex- 
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it has been my cruel fiate to cause you ; when you 
can look back upon all this, not unkindly, not un- 
forgivingly. In some future time you will love some 
other one; more, even, than you have ever loved . 
me,' 

^ That can hardly be, Lyddy. I shall never love 
again. Whatever my future life may bring to me, 
it can never give me my love again. That has gone 
from me ; past all taking back.' 

* Don't say that, Lambert. Already you are loved 
with a purer, truer love than I can ever feel ; you 
are loved by one better in every way than I am. 
Love her, Lambert^ and be happy.' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

* Mary Lambert loves you.' 

* Loves iwc?' and the blood rushed to his face. 
* It cannot be. You are wrong. Even if the truth 
were so, what would it avail? What ca^ Mary 
Lambert's love be to me now ? Do you think that a 
man's heart is to be passed from hand to hand, Uke 
a whist-counter ? My love was yours, and you flung 
it from you. So the matter ends. Good-by.' 

And he left her, entering his own room. 

She went downstairs again, and took refuge in the 
empty, unlet, drawing-room. She was very sad : and 
was beset with a great desire to fling herself among 
the sofa cushions and burst into tears. Yet she 
did not cry. And with all her distress she ex- 
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perienced a certain feeling of relief. Her much- 
dreaded interview with Lambert had taken place. 
It had been more painful, perhaps, than she had 
thought possible ; yet still it was over. She had 
parted with her lover — ^for ever, as he had said. He 
had thought her heartless, selfish, mercenary; he 
would probably continue so to think of her. Tet 
they were separated; their engagement was alto- 
gether at an end; the thing was settled and done 
with ; there was no obstacle now in the way of her 
marriage with Sir Felix. Her good fortune was 
assured. 

She paced up and down the drawing-room, restless 
and feverish. Now she was accusing, now excusing 
herself. Now it seemed to her that she had been 
more wicked and cruel than all her sex put together. 
Now that she had acted, not sentimentally, or ro- 
mantically, it was true, but still quite simply and 
naturally, and as every other woman in the world, pro- 
bably, would have acted, under similar circumstances. 
She looked forward, now with gleeful satisfaction, 
now with the most tearful alarm, to her approaching 
marriage with Sir Felix. Now it seemed to her 
everything that could be desired — anon, everything 
• that could be dreaded. And her plans for the future 
mingled and jarred with her regrets for the past. In 
the midst of her sturdiest determinations to love 
her/uture husband as a wife should, she stopped to 
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troubles are always hard enough to bear without 
having them stirred up and pulled this way and that 
by other people, who only make them seem more 
and worse, perhaps, than they really are. But I 
thought) sir, I'd make so bold as to ask you, if you'd 
like a cup of tea. Now do, Mr. Lambert ; be per- 
suaded. It's all nice and hot, only just made, and 
good strong tea, too. It would do you good, Mr, 
Lambert ; it would revive you, it would indeed, if 
you'd only be tempted to try a cup.' 

But he was not to be tempted. Not the nicest, 
hottest, strongest tea in the world had charms for 
him in his present mood. 

' No, thank you, Mrs. Seeley, I want nothing but 
to be left alone.' 

She sighed, and was going, when he called her 
back. 

* Mrs. Seeley, I purpose to leave here to-morrow. 
I will look out for some place in the course of 
the day, and send round for my things in the 
evening.' 

* I — ^I'm very sorry, sir, to hear you say that,' she 
said, after a few moments' pause ; * and yet, yes, of 
course, you wouldn't wish to stay ; I couldn't expect 
it, after what's happened.' 

She looked at him with tender, commiserating 
eyes, and then continued. 

' But oh, Mr. Foy, I hope it isn't too great a 
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liberty what I'm going to say. I do trust that you'll 
be kind enough, to look upon me as your friend; 
though, of course, I only mean in quite a humble sort 
of way. And if, after all this dreadful business is 
over, and my Lyddy is gone away from me, — ^I shall 
see little enough of her after all's settled, sir, — ^if you 
should ever feel ever so little inclined to come back 
to me, I do hope and trust you will, sir. And though, 
perhaps, I oughtn't to be saying such a thing to a 
gentleman like you, still, sir, I should wish it under- 
stood, that rent or no rent, it will be all the same to 
me, — ^your room shall always be ready for you, Mr. 
Foy, — ^nicely aired and cleaned and seen to with my 
own eyes ; and if you would only enter it again, sir, 
indeed I should be highly proud of the honour and 
condescension ; and — and very, very glad to see you 
once more. No, not just now, sir, I don't mean ; of 
course, it's only natural that you should like to get 
away from a house which hasn't been a happy one to 
you, sir ; I don't say it has. But by-and-by, sir, when 
things have got to look more comfortable, and time 
has made us all more accustomed to the state we're 
in : and whatever people may say, time does wear the 
edges off things, however hard and sharp they may 
have seemed in the bjBginning. There, I won't ask 
you to answer. You're in no mood for answering 
questions, I dare say. But I'll hope that you'll kindly 
let matters between us be understood, as I have said, 
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troubles are always hard enough to bear without 
having them stirred up and pulled this way and that 
by other people, who only make them seem more 
and worse, perhaps, than they really are. But I 
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like a cup of tea. Now do, Mr. Lambert ; be per- 
suaded. It's all nice and hot, only just made, and 
good strong tea, too. It would do you good, Mr. 
Lambert ; it would revive you, it would indeed, if 
you'd only be tempted to try a cup.' 

But he was not to be tempted. Not the nicest, 
hottest, strongest tea in the world had charms for 
him in his present mood. 

* No, thank you, Mrs. Seeley, I want nothing but 
to be left alone.' 

She sighed, and was going, when he called her 
back. 

* Mrs. Seeley, I purpose to leave here to-morrow. 
I will look out for some place in the course of 
the day, and send round for my things in the 
evening.' 

* I — ^I'm very sorry, sir, to hear you say that,' she 
said, after a few moments' pause ; * and yet, yes, of 
course, you wouldn't wish to stay ; I couldn't expect 
it, after what's happened.' 

She looked at him with tender, commiserating 
eyes, and then continued. 

* But oh, Mr. Foy, I hope it isn't too great a 
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liberty what I'm going to say. I do trust that you'll 
be kind enough, to look upon me as your friend; 
though, of course, I only mean in quite a humble sort 
of way. And if, after all this dreadful business is 
over, and my Lyddy is gone away from me, — I shall 
see little enough of her after all's settled, sir,— if you 
should ever feel ever so little inclined to come back 
to me, I do hope and trust you will, sir. And though, 
perhaps, I oughtn't to be saying such a thing to a 
gentleman like you, still, sir, I should wish it under- 
stood, that rent or no rent> it will be all the same to 
me, — ^your room shall always be ready for you, Mr. 
Foy, — nicely aired and cleaned and seen to with my 
own eyes ; and if you would only enter it again, sir, 
indeed I should be highly proud of the honour and 
condescension ; and — and very, very glad to see you 
once more. No, not just now, sir, I don't mean; of 
course, it's only natural that you should Uke to get 
away from a house which hasn't been a happy one to 
you, sir ; I don't say it has. But by-and-by, sir, when 
things have got to look more comfortable, and time 
has made us all more accustomed to the state we're 
in : and whatever people may say, time does wear the 
edges oflf things, however hard and sharp they may 
have seemed in the beginning. There, I won't ask 
you to answer. You're in no mood for answering 
questions, I dare say. But I'll hope that you'll kindly 
let matters between us be understood, as I have said, 
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and excuse the liberty I've been taking in speaking 
to you on such a subject' 

* You're very kind to me, Mrs. Seeley. Believe 
me I shall never forget your kindness.' 

He put out his hand. She pressed it humbly, and 
yet fondly, too ; and withdrew. 

Yes. He would quit Welbeck Street; he was 
quite decided upon that point ; and would go— well, 
he was not clear whither, at present. But he would 
go somewhere ; he couldn't stay where he was : to 
run the risk of meeting the perfidious Lyddy, day 
after day — to lodge under the same roof with her, 
and know that she could never be his — was given to 
his rival — to see her, perhaps, go away to be married 
—hear her marriage bells ringing from the next 
steeple, it might be. No, he would go away some- 
where, anywhere, and leave the field clear to her, 
and to Sir Felix. 

Sir Felix 1 He had never liked his kinsman. Now 
he hated him. Was good fortune to be always on 
the -side of the banker? He was possessed of all 
the wealth of the family: to Lambert's impoverish- 
ment For, surely, the young man had in some sort 
& claim to share in the division of the enontious 
riches left behind him by the first baronet Was 
Sir Felix destined to be no less fortunate in his 
ipve? Was he to deprive Lambert of his Lydia? 
0. He hated Sir Felix. Not the less 
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perhaps, because it might be considered that he was 
something in the debt of the banker. And then he 
remembered, the recent grant to him of a salary. 
Whence came that unexpected boon ? Could it be 
that it arose fix)m Lydia's intercession on his behalf, 
was attributable to her influence ? It might be so. 
Well, he would end the thing. He would quit the 
service of Messrs. HandseU & Co. He would gain 
liis living as best he might, independent of his 
kindred. He hated the name of Foy. He would 
have done with it He wished he had never heard 
it. He would call himself something else — ^anything 
would do. 

What matter a name at all so that he got away, 
and toiled, and died somewhere — unknown, as he was 
uncared for?. 

This was a rash and reckless tone of thought 
And yet, perhaps, all things considered, it had a sort 
of rough wild reason about it, notwithstanding — was 
not so very unnatural under the circumstances. The 
poor fellow was young, and had been grievously disap- 
pointed. He was entitled to be angry — to declare 
war against the universe. He had been deceived in 
woman. It was enough to make him hold back his 
faith in many other matters. He had suffered a 
severe — an irreparable loss. He had loved and 
been betrayed. The bloom had been rubbed off his 
life. He could never bring it back again, though 
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he tried till doomsday. And the bloom of a life is 
something worth lamenting. 

Sir Felix called in Welbeck Street : his visit was 
to Mrs. Seeley this time — ^not to Lyddy, though for 
her he brought a present, a costly trifle, from the 
jeweller's. But his mission upon this occasion was 
one of business rather than love. 

He was in excellent spirita His manner to Mrs* 
Seeley was polite, conciliatory, complacent. She 
was terribly frightened at him, he could see ; but he 
did his best to make her feel at ease and comfortable 
in his presence. *And she's really a very nice, 
worthy, well-behaved, excellent old creature,' he 
said to himself. He was, perhaps, predetermined to 
regard everything from the very best point of view. 
* I shall have no trouble whatever with her, I can see.' 

She had heard, probably, that he had made an 
offer of his affections to Miss Finch, her grand- 
daughter, and that, in point 'of fact, his offer had 
been accepted? Yes, that was so. He was quite 
aware that the matter had been arranged entirely 
without her knowledge, without her sanction; but 
still he trusted that this notwithstanding, she would 
not now withhold her approval. No, of course, not ; 
she would not wish to stand in her granddaughter's 
light — it was a good phrase — she would not wish 
to stand in her granddaughter's light. Well, that 
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being so, he had only to proceed with the necessary 
arrangements. He proposed to do this : and then he 
ran over the heads of a very handsome settlement 
which he planned to make upon Lyddy, and in 
regard to which he had forwarded all due instructions 
to his solicitor. Had Mrs. Seeley, he inquired, been 
in the habit of employing any professional man ? 
No ? Well, she might, with perfect safety, leave the 
matter to his lawyer; or, if she preferred it, he 
should be happy to direct that all papers, &c., should 
be examined and approved on Lyddy's behalf, by 
any one Mrs. Seeley might select for that purpose. 
And then he proceeded to hope that the wedding 
would be appointed for an early day. Many reasons 
made it desirable that there should be no unnecessary 
delay : especially as he proposed that the ceremony 
should be celebrated in as quiet a manner as possible. 
It was important that Mrs. Seeley, situated as she 
was, should not be subjected to more trouble and 
annoyance than was quite unavoidable. These were 
his own views and Lyddy's, and he trusted that Mrs, 
Seeley would kindly approve of them. 

Then, he said, that of course there would be many 
expenses to be incun-ed. Lyddy would have to be 
handsomely provided with dresses, &c. She would 
occupy an elevated position. Everything fitting 
must be obtained ; and he trusted that Mrs. Seeley 
would permit him to be paymaster on the occasion. 
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In the matter of taste, it was needless for him to say 
a word; he was quite sure that all might be left to 
Miss Finch and Mrs. Seeley. Miss Finch's taste was 
clearly admirable. And then he deftly slipped into 
Mrs. Seeley's hand a cheque for a large amount. 

Mrs. Seeley, with an occasional wringing of her 
hands, — partly from habit, partly that her mental 
perturbation insisted upon thus manifesting itself, — 
had only to assent to all that was proposed. Through- 
out her life, she had much resembled those back- 
ground figures one sees occasionally on the stage, 
whose sole duty it is to acquiesce in everything the 
foreground personages propose ; who are quite unable 
to assume any independent course of action, or indi- 
vidual mode of thought, or assert themselves in any 
kind of way. She said, * Yes, Sir Felix, certainly ; ' 
or * No, Sir Felix, certainly not ;' just as the occasion 
might seem to require ; hardly knowing, perhaps, to 
what proposition she was giving her approval or dis- 
approval; not quite following the Baronet in his 
general way of presenting the case to her, and yet 
satisfied (but rather from his tone than his words) 
that- he meant kindly to her Lyddy — was dealing 
generously with the wife who was to bring him 
nothing but herself. It was not that any intellectual 
deficiency prevented the good old woman's compre- 
hension of the Baronet's conversation. She was by 
no means dull. But a nervous anxiety possessed her. 
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Her faculties refused to be focussed, as it were. Her 
thoughts wandered far away from the matter in hand. 
When Sir Felix spoke of a settlement, — of a noble 
provision to be made for his widow, in the event of 
his pre-decease — of the preparations for Lyddy's 
trousseau — of his views in regard to the time, and place, 
and manner of the marriage ceremony — her mind 
had strayed into wonderment as to how old he was in 
reality — as to the remarkable brownness of his whis- 
kers, in proportion to the depth of the dents and 
creases upon his face — as to the surpassing stiffness 
of his cravat, and the glossiness of his hat — and 
finally into mute aspirations, rather leavened with 
distrust, as to Lyddy's prospect of happiness with 
such a man for a husband. She was very thankful, 
at last, when Sir Felix rose to take his leave : though 
his persistence in shaking hands with her perplexed 
her not a little. She was not in the habit of shaking 
hands with Baronets; and to think that shortly a 
Baronet was to be, in a way, her grandson ! It was 
enough to turn her brain. 

Lambert Foy entered abruptly the private oflSce of 
Sir Felix, at Handsell and Co.'s. 

* Sir Felix,' said the young man, * I wish to give 
up my situation here.' 

* Indeed ! Have you found anjrthing likely to suit 
you better ? ' 
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* No. But I don't wish to stay here any longer/ 

* Well, it seems a pity : if you haven't heard of 
anything better. But you're your own master, of 
course. When you do wish to go ? ' 

* Now — ^to-day.' 

* Well, it's rather sudden ; but you must have 
your own way ; of course, I can't hinder you. These 
sudden departures are not usual. But then you are 
here under rather exceptional circumstances. I shaU 
always be gl«ui to hear that you are doing welL I've 
nothing more to say.' 

Lambert bowed, rather stiffly, and withdrew. 

* What can be the matter ? ' mused Sir Felix. 
* He's very angry about something ; and with me, 
apparently. However, he must go. Heaven knows, 
I don't want him to stay. I never saw him look or 
speak like that before. Ah ! has he heard about 
Lyddy, I wonder? Was he a saupirant in that 
quarter ? Not impossible.' 

And the Baronet smiled. 

He was not displeased at the notion that he had 
cut out his kinsman — ^that the old lover had triumphed 
over the young one. Such triumphs are not often 
permitted to age. 
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AN ONLY APPEARANCE ON THESE BOARDS. 

AMBERT'S departure from the house in 
Welbfeck Street, however it might at 
first have seemed to Mrs. Seeley a sub- 
ject of regret, was nevertheless felt in the 
end to be a relief and a comfort; for the best in 
short. Clearly it would never have done to have had 
him still abiding there while the preparations for 
Lyddy's marriage were in progress ; to have run the 
chance of meeting his white, suflfering face upon the 
stairs — ^the risk of his blundering into a room 
strewed with wedding finery ; or to have known that 
he was locked in his own room, very miserable — an 
incarnate reproach to all who had had a share in 
bringing about or carrying into eflfect his disappoint- 
ment. Upon Lyddy his going away produced a 
marked result ; her spirits became more equable 
and sustained : she ceased to torment herself with 
doubts and questionings: she shut her eyes per- 
sistently to the past ; fixed her gaze steadily upon 
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the prosperous future before her. She tried to for- 
get him : and succeeded in so doing — very nearly. 
Generally, a feeling of contentment prevailed, 
which had been hardly possible had he remained. 
It was almost as though there had been a death in 
the house, and the funeral had taken place. The 
body being properly coffined and removed and 
earthed, it was possible, now, to open the shutters, 
admit and breathe fresh air again, and resume the 
occupations and cares and pleasures, ^ which the 
melancholy event had for a week or so suspended. 
It was much this kind of thing : only the hou^hold 
were busy, not with mourning but with festal gar- 
ments. And Lambert had gone away, his heart 
only, de«ui — his heart and his hopes : past all re- 
vivifying, as it seemed to him. 

With a certain amount of awe, Mrs. Seeley re- 
garded the frippery and bravery, the feathers, lace, 
gauze, muslin, velvets, silks, and satins which at Sir 
Felix's bidding, were being provided for his young 
wife. These things were rather out of her way. She 
was accustomed to see them in shop-windows : but 
hardly in her own house — the property of anyone 
belonging to her, and littering the floor of her draw- 
ing-room. She considered them with over-valuing 
eyes. Great was her anxiety lest they should be 
soiled or damaged, or should come to any sort of 
harm : especially lest any evil-minded persons should 
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make burglarious entry into her house, and bear 
away her Lyddy's wardrobe as so much precious 
booty. She went round the house the last thing 
at night, examining bolts and bars, peering 
into cupboards, behind doors, and imder beds: 
taking rather superabundant precautions against 
thieves. 

But Lyddy was in her element, sitting surrounded 
by disembowelled parcels from the mercers* and the 
mantuamakers' : quite a high tide of paraphernalia 
breaking into waves at her feet. Nearly every 
womaxi is a milliner at heart Certainly Lyddy 
was. 

Mrs. Seeley viewed her, as her small hand deftly 
gathered into flutings a new and gleaming silk — ^held 
from her at arm's-length towards the light — ^her 
head turned sideways the better to catch the full 
beauties of texture and surface. What fervid ad- 
miration sparkled in her eyes 1 

* It will make the sweetest dress ! ' she cried, with 
an air of profound conviction. 

* How like you are to your poor mother, Lyddy! ' 
Mrs. Seeley exclaimed, in a startled voice. 

'Ami? Very like?' 

* Very like ! ' The fact seemed to be suggestive of 
sad reflections to Mrs. Seeley. Lyddy let go the 
silk: it retained the fluted form she had given to 
it. It was a silk that would * stand of itself,' as 
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women have it. Mrs. Seeley continued : * Just- what 
she was years ago, when she married. How the 
time seems to come back to me ! ' 

* I was thinking/ Lyddy said, after a pause — and 
she stopped. Then, suddenly, * Have you seen any- 
thing othim lately ? Do you know where he is to be 
found ? Does he know of my marriage ? ' 

* You mean James Finch ? ' 

*Yes, James Finch,' said Lyddy, with lowered 
eyes. ^ I should like to see him, I think. Can that 
be, granny ? Is that possible ? ' 

' Certainly it is.' 

* And, I think, granny. Sir Felix should know about 
him.' 

* Yes, Lyddy, And about Lambert.' 

' Is there anything to tell about Lambert ? But 
you will do what you think proper, granny. I am 
sure what you do will be right. And you will take 
me to see James Finch? He is in London? You 
have heard from him of late ? ' 

' Yes. Not long since. He is in London — ^though 
at some distance from this place — over the water — 
in the Old Kent Eoad.' 

The fact was, though Mrs. Seeley did not think it 
necessary to state as much to Lyddy, that Mr. James 
Finch had been heard of quite recently. He had 
written to his mother-in-law within the last fortnight, 
or so. He never wrote to her but when he wanted 
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something. Still she heard from him pretty fre- 
quently : for his wants were constantly recurring. He 
bad been out of work, out of health, he affirmed ; and 
he applied to her for sympathy in the shape of a 
small loan. Mrs. Seeley had quite a file of similar 
applications running over a good many years. Loans 
to Mr. Finch were very much in the nature of gifts 
to other people : at least they might be regarded as 
permanent investments from which no return ever 
accrued, or wrs likely to accrue. That was 'Mrs. 
Seeley's experience of them. Still, when she pos- 
sibly could, she complied with his requests ; sadly, 
for the poor woman at no time had much money to 
spare ; yet, not unwillingly, for she entertained the 
idea that by reason of his matrimonial discomforts, 
James Finch had established in some sort a claim 
upon her, which she could neither define nor ignore. 
She saw him very seldom — ^for he had never called of 
late years in Welbeck Street. A letter and a post- 
office order saved him that trouble ; and Mr. Finch 
always saved himself trouble when he possibly 
could. He never mentioned Lyddy's name ; had not, 
indeed, seen her since she was quite a child ; and his 
meeting with her, then, had been purely accidental. 
He had taken her by the chin, turning up her sharp, 
young, intelligent, face towards him, with the words, 
' So that's Lyddy, is it?' and then, satisfied, appa- 
rently, he had loosed his hold — ^let the child go again. 
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So Mrs. Seeley and her granddaughter jonmeyed 
*over the water' to the Old Kent Road, in quest of 
Mr. Finch: the elder lady making frequent refer- 
ence to a crumpled letter in her pocket, to make 
sure that she didn^t go wrong in the matter of the 
address. They progressed through a most busy* 
noisy^ bustling neighbourhood, the miry thoroughfares 
of which would have furnished ample occupation for 
any amount of enterprising scavengers of active 
habits; only the people *over the water* appeared 
to be rather proud of their mud — ^preferring it, infi- 
nitely, to scavengers and such like ; and certainly it 
must be said for it that it was richer and thicker, 
slabbier and slimier mud than could be found tmy- 
where within an easy distance. 

* Over the water ' some faint traces yet remain of 
the time when the main road was a hedge*bound 
highway, a white line stretching down from the 
green country hills in the distance, with the town a 
grim fog-bank in fronts and open fields to the right 
and l^ft ; rather marshy, however, towards the swart 
river, with its slowly-moving regiments of ships, its 
docks prickly with thickets of masts. Even now you 
mustn't look in the Old Kent Road for the adroit 
compactness, the strict economy of space to be found 
in the older-established London streets on the hither 
side of the bridges. The shops sprawl, the houses 
straggle about the roadside : accident has ruled the 
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lines of the buildings, with sometimes poverty to jog 
or depress its hand. Here some determined Briton 
persists in maintaining a private residence in spite 
of all the jostlings of public trade : hanging back 
&om the advanced line of houses, and putting forth, 
instead of a shop^ a sooty garden, wooden-paled, 
enclosing a solitary brown poplar that shivers, in per* 
petual consternation at the changes it is looking 
down upon. Here a squalid group of hucksters' or 
cobblers' stalls maintain their squatters' right of first 
occupation, and refuse to be elbowed out of the way- 
by more modern and pretentious edifices. Before 
the larger taverns — ^which even yet don't seem to be 
quite clear as to whether they purport the rather to 
be roadside inns of an old-fashioned pattern, or new- 
fangled metropolitan gin-palaces with all the latest 
improvements — ^sign-boards, still swing and creak, 
and horse-troughs straddle ; and signs, by the way, 
appear to be quite a passicm in the neighbourhood : 
as though the inhabitants had taken up enthusiastically 
with the cast-off mode of the other parts of the town ; 
and, like ladies in remote regions, whom Le Follet 
only reaches intermittently and long after its date of 
publication, were nevertheless quite satisfied as to 
their severe exactness in the matter of prevailing 
fashions. ' Over the water' are still to be seen, in 
full force, gilded hams and flitches, scarlet sugar* 
loaves, barbers'^ poles, life-size Scotchmen taking 
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snuff, goldbeaters' arms, and, especially, teapots of all 
colours, and quite colossal in size— -emblems of the 
different wares and commodities on sale in the rici- 
nity. 

Mrs. Seeley at length stopped before a house, the 
number' of which corresponded with the number men- 
tioned in Mr. Finch's letter. In the window of a 
shop, with no name over it, was crowded a very mul- 
tifarious collection of goods — (if * goods' could be 
rightly applied to the articles exhibited — ^the term 
must be understood in its trade, not its intrinsic 
significance) — quite a pell-mell heap of electro-plated 
cruet-stands, the silver most filmily applied — en- 
gravings (not very nice impressions), cheaply glazed 
and framed in maple-wood — Britannia-metal teapots 
— ^highly ornamented tin trays — ^brass-edged writing- 
desks — many-coloured hearth-rugs — an armoury of 
pistols of all sizes, formidable weapons, especially 
to the persons imdertaking to fire them off — many 
curiosities in Bohemian glass and china, expressly 
designed for the disfigurement of suburban chimney- 
pieces — ^and many other interesting specimens of the 
progress of the arts and manufactures of Great Britain. 
The whole, it seemed by the bills pasted up on the 
doorposts, were * To be sold, without reserve, by auc- 
tion.' The name of the auctioneer was not furnished, 
however, and no sale appeared to be proceeding when 
Mrs. Seeley stopped in front of the establishment 
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By the side of the shop was a small private en- 
trance. Here were suspended specimens of an 
inexpensive, and apparently not very artistic, style of 
photography. As Mrs. Seeley paused, uncertain at 
which entrance she should direct her inquiries con- 
cerning Mr. Finch, a man appeared, and approached 
her — ^a shabby man, with a flabby face, a moist eye, 
a dirty moustache, and a very raucous voice. He 
held in his hand a small photographic portrait of 
himself, as it seemed ; not flattering to him, for all it 
was so blurred and dim that much of his uncome- . 
liness might be considered as hidden and lost ; but 
then a vague ruffian in a fog is even a more terrible 
spectacle than the same creature well defined and in 
the clear air. This portrait he twirled about in his 
hand, as though to attract to it the attention of 
passers-by — dazzling them by its efiulgent resem- 
blance to himself, as it were. He advanced to Mrs. 
Seeley, with a greasy smile. 

*'Ave your porter-rait took, mum? Photter- 
graphic porter-raits — on-ly sixpence — on-ly sixpence 
— ^gold frame and glass in-cluded. 'Ave the young 
lady's porter-rait took, mum ? Now do, mum. Walk 
in, ladies — only sixpence 1 A photter-graphic porter- 
rait, with gold frame and glass complete, only six- 
pence 1 Walk in, ladies. Now do ! '—and so on. 

*Mr. Finch— is he to be seen here? Can I see 
him?' 
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' Mr. Finch ? He's our artis'. He's now a-operating. 
Yes, he's in.' 

* Can I see him ? It's on business. Private busi- 
ness.' 

* Private business, is it? Well, he's pertikler 
engaged just now, because he's operating. But if it's 
important — * 

* It is very important.' 

*Walk through the 'ouse then, ladies, please- 
straight through and up stairs, as 'igh as you can ga 
Gro on till you can't go no fiirther, and you'll come 
across Jim FincL' Then he turned to reiterate to 
the passing public, *A photter-graphio porter-rait, 
with gold frame and glass ra-duded, only sixpence ! ' 

Up a tortuous, uneven, unsteady staircase, its 
balusters, as many as were left — for wear and tear, 
time and misadventure had thinned them a good 
deal — of not very stable character — ^the light dim and 
perplexing — ^the atmosphere moist and unpleasant 
— ^up quite to the top of the house Mrs. Seeley and 
Lyddy groped their way. Through a narrow door- 
way, they stepped on to the roof, which, however, 
had been screened and covered in — ^partly with glass 
and partly with canvcts : for photographic purposes 
apparently. Pausing — they were a little out of 
breath with their agpent, very much bewildered at 
their situation, and altogether at a loss what to do 
next — ^they were suddenly encountered by a man in 
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a dingy red flannel-shirt, who emerged from a dark 
retreat — a sort of shed, leaning against a stack of 
chinmeys. He was a middle-aged man — ^tall and 
very thin — ^with a tumbled head of dry, dusty-looking 
light hair, and a long beard — red, but dappled with 
grey — a not picturesque piebald. He was mild- 
looking, with light-coloured eyes, that seemed the 
lighter from his white eyelashes and pink lids. His 
features were rather handsome, but for his yery run- 
away chin. He seemed much out of health; his 
face was very livid and wan ; his breathing very short 
and* asthmatic ; and the exertion even of walking but 
a few paces brought on a hard, painfrd cough. Yet 
a black, short pipe was stuck in his mouth, and he 
was smoking very strong and coarse tobacco. 
*It's only me, James,' said Mrs. Seeley. 

* What yoM, mother ! Well, this is something new, 
this is.' His manner evinced no great surprise not- 
withstanding. 

* And this is Lyddy I've brought to see you.* 

* Oh, that's Lyddy, is it ? ' He looked at her with 
an air of calm curiosity — ^putting down his pipe as he 
did so. ^Well, she's grown. I never should have 
known her. Indeed, I thought she was a sitter.' 

Lyddy put out her hand. 

* Thank you, my dear,' he said, quite simply. * But 
I won't shake hands with yon. You see I'm all over 
chemicals.' He produced his hands from his pockets — 
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exhibiting them — ^much as if they were curious 
works of art, which he was, with reason, proud of. 
They were black with nitrate of silver : black as 
though he'd been picking walnuts or cleaning grates. 
' Well, and so that's Lyddy, is it V he said, not 
unkindly. * With a look of — her. Don't you think 
so, mother ? ' 

* Very — ^very like, James.' 

*Ahl I only said a look.' And he dipped his 
hand in a pail of water, and took out a small square 
of glass. This he dried upon a cloth, and then begun 
polishing upon a piece of washed leather. He whistled 
as he was thus employed until a fit of coughing 
stopped him. This over, he resumed his pipe. 

* Your cough's very bad still, James,' said Mrs. 
Seeley, eyeing him sadly. 

* Ah I you're right, mother ; it is,' he assented. 
He had an air of being rather proud of it than not. 
* But I've been to the hospital. They gave me some 
stuff Not that it was any good — ^not a bit. I went 
again, and told them so.' • 

* And they said ? ' 

* Well, that the cough would soon wear itself out. 
Wear me out, rather ! That's about it, I expect.' 

* You must take care of yourself, James.' 

* It's very well to say that, mother. But one can't 
take very much care of oneself up here. It's not 
quite the kind of place for a delicate chest, is it? 
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Cold as ice one minute, and the next hot as — ^well — 
as anything you like to mention. And yet it's a 
prime perch for photography, too. Now isn't it ? ' 

Mrs. Seeley did not fSel herself competent to pro- 
nounce upon this question. 

* And you're doing pretty well here, James? ' 

* Well, it seemed a fine opening. But I can't say 
we've done anything like make our fortunes as yet. 
Still, it would be a good trade, too, I do believe, if 
it wasn't for the competition. Thaf s what ruins us. 
And then, the low prices! You need take a good 
many collodions, I can tell you, at sixpence a head 
— frame and glass included — to get even so much as 
a crust of bread and cheese; to say nothing of a 
glass of ale. And then the weather's been so against 
us.' 

* I'm sure I thought it had been very fine and 
sunny of late.' 

' Ah 1 but there's been no action in the light' At 
which scientific explanation, uttered with a lofty air, 
Mrs. Seeley subsides. 

* And then ' — Mr. Finch continues — * the fact is, 
this isn't the right kind of neighbourhood for photo- 
graphy. They're behind the times here ; and low, 
oh, decidedly low. And they don't understand Art a 
bit : they don't know how to make allowances for it. 
They expect to be flattered, and the back, front, and 
sides of their heads all shown at once ; with a dab of 
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red on their cheeks, and gold leaf for their watch 
chains — and all for sixpence — frame and glass 
included. You know it can't be done. Why, 
of course, I have to knock them off — sharp and 
quick — one after another. Especially on Sunday 
mornings. That's our best time. One down and 
t'other come on. I have to sit them down, hot and 
panting from the stairs I can't wait, you know; 
though, of course, that brings out their mouths and 
chins rather prominent^ and drives their eyes and 
foreheads quite into perspective. But that can't be 
helped, you know. The "Blowhard" style of por- 
traiture, Joe Green calls it. You saw Joe Green ? 
That was him at the door as you t;ame in. He does 
the palavering — ^talks the public in. An out-an'-out 
joke is Joe Green. He's in the swim, he is — he's 
my partner.' 

And Mr. Finch laughed and coughed a good deal, 
tickled generally by thought of his friend and part- 
ner Joe Green. 

* And in the evening, James ? ' 

* Well, in the evening, you must know, mother, 
we're not idle; not at alL We work the auction 
downstairs. There's another fellow in that — and a 
good un, too. He's the auctioneer. Joe and I are 
the bidders. But the thing don't take as it used to. 
It's got blown upon somehow, I suppose; and the 
neighbourhood's shy ; or, if it isn't shy, it's got no 
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money; and that comes to much the same sort of 
thing in the end, you know/ 

Mrs. Seeley did not look as though she were par- 
ticularly pleased or edified with these revelations. 

* Yet I shall rub on somehow, mother, I dare say. 
I want to give this photography a good trial. Be- 
cause, you see, if it fails, I don't quite know what I 
can turn to next. I've tried most things : even to 
play-acting and comic-singing. That's hard work, 
if you like; but that's over now — with my voice 
what it is, and my strength all nohow. The winter 
will be a teaser, though, with this cough upon me. 
And there's no getting rid of it It's awful some* 
times at night. Never mind. I shall give over 
coughing some day. There's no old bones about me 
— ^nothing like them. — ^And so, that's Lyddy ! To 
think of that, now ! ' 

He had been talking on, apparently forgetting the 
young girl's presence altogether. Now, he stopped 
to look at her again. Then he turned away his eyes, 
and went on polishing the piece of glass. 

' She wanted to see you, James. She's going to 
be married.' 

*Ah!' 

* To be married very well, too.' 

* Well, that's better than being married very bad, 
isn't it now ? ' 

' To be married to Sir Felix Foy.' 
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* Sir Felix Foy ? ' He stopped polishing the piece 
of glass ; put it down ; even took his pipe from his 
lips, and put that down, too, in his astonishment. 
* Sir Felix Foy I Why, he's no end of rich ; isn't he, 
mother ? * 

* Yes, James, very rich. It's a great thing for 
Lyddy.' 

' I should think it was- Sir Felix Foy, eh ? That's 
something like marrying well, that is. Well, I hope 
that when she's married, she won't forget — ' he 
stopped for a moment, and then continued — ' you, 
that have been so kind to her, mother. I hope 
she'll always bear you in mind, and put out a 
helping hand to you, mother, if ever you should want 
one. You, who've brought her up, and taught, and 
boarded her, and been always so good to her. Yes ; 
I hope she won't forget you, mother.' 

He spoke with a curious shamefaced air, averting 
his eyes from Lyddy. She had watched him closely. 

* If I can help you, too,' she said, tremulously, * I 
will do so.' 

* Well, that's fair — that sounds fair. But, oh, 
never mind about me.' And he tossed his head, 
shaking a dusty lump of his hair nearly over his 
eyes. * Never mind about me, so long as you take 
care of mother there. I shall rub on somehow, I 
dare say. Oh, I shall rub on, never fear.' 

And, in a way suiting the action to the word, he 
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resumed his polishing of the glass. Presently he 
added — 

^ Besides, you know, it isn't as if I had made a 
claim, or intended making one. Only look after 
mother there — that's all I say,' 

It was clear that the announcement of her ap- 
proaching marriage had had the eflTect of adding to 
his estimate of Lyddy's importance. Yet his manner 
to her was hardly less distant than it had been. He 
kept glancing at her, however, from under his dusty 
hair, every now and then. Soon he had drawn near 
to Mrs. Seeley, and whispered an inquiry, 'Does she 
know ? ' 

* Yes, James,' Mrs. Seeley answered, simply. 

* Ah, I thought so.' He waited a few moments, 
breathing on his glass and polishing it anew. *I 
should like to make things as pleasant to all parties 
as I could,' he said. 'Now if a photograph, say of 
Lyddy, there, — or I'll throw you in too, mother, if 
you like, — ^if a photograph of Lyddy there, — and 
she'd be a first-rate sitter I'm sure, — and you, 
mother, — executed in the very best style of art, 
with a first-class mount and glass and frame — if that 
would be agreeable to all parties, I don't mind 
saying I'll go as far as that.' 

*Not to-day, James; not to-day. We must go. 
We haven't time.' 

* Very good. I don't press it — ^but mind I offered 
, VOL. m. N 
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it. Good-by, mother. Good-by, Lyddy. Mind how 
you go downstairs. They're not quite so even and 
regular as notes on a piano. Good-by.' 

And they left him. They could hear him cough- 
ing, as they went down. 

Soon they were in the street. Lyddy gave quite 
a gasp of relief. ' How the place smelt ! ' she said. 
' What a treat to be in the open air again ! And yet 
I'm glad I've been. It's done with now. I would 
have liked him if I could.' 

' He might have been diflFerent, perhaps, Lyddy, if 
things hadn't happened as they did,' Mrs. Seeley 
said, sadly. * Though of course, he's his faults, and 
has always had them.' 

' He seems fond of you, granny.' 

* Yes, we got on pretty well together, always. I 
wouldn't take part against him altogether. We're 
very good friends, and are likely to be, more than 
ever now, perhaps.' There was a curious dry signi- 
ficance in Mrs. Seeley's manner as she said this. 

* And you'll speak to Sir Felix, granny ? ' 
'I'll speak to Sir Felix.' 

* I shouldn't like him to come to want,' Lyddy 
said, after long silence. ' And he seems very ill — and 
very poor.' And then the subject was dropped. 

So ended Miss Finch's interview with — ^the man 
to whom she owed her name. She saw him no more. 
And he makes this first and only appearance in per- 
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son, on the boards of our stage. Indeed, not many 
more appearances does he make on the stage of life. 
The winter comes, and James Finch's cough grows 
worse, his strength fails more and more. The hospi- 
tals cannot aid him. Art is of no avail ; and nature 
yields. He sinks into an unhonoured grave: not 
greatly lamented. 

The man, you must understand, was not wholly bad ; 
it may be, started in life with as respectable a stock 
of goodness as most people. Yet there was ever some 
flaw in his moral constitution, some leak in his prin- 
ciples which let the water in, and logged him : sinking 
him finally. His marriage had not been fortunate ; 
still he had had a share, though not^he chief, in the 
bringing about of his domestic troubles. Then, as men 
so situate will do, he was prone to make these a plea 
for departure from rule, for abandonment of princi- 
ple, for outrage of the conventions and decencies of 
life. Like some others, he found that ' drowning his 
cares,' was rather a comely sort of name for indulging 
his appetites. Trouble seems to nip some men's 
errors in the bud : the sins of others it sets growing 
with enormous vigour, as though it had been a sort of 
patent manure. He had always been shifting, un- 
stable, in love with novelty, ever beginning, never 
ending. A clever workman, when he so chose. Yet, 
with too great a consciousness of his cleverness, while 
without respect for his work, or himself: prepared to 
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let either go to the dogs, at a moment's notice. With 
no kind of sense, indeed, of moral responsibility, in- 
dolent, vain of his own ruinous versatility, ready to 
find any excuse for his ill-successes, rather than attri- 
bute them to his own desperate demerits. Think 
what an apology for himself he found in his wife's 
misconduct ! * My afflictions,' hiccups Bibo, ^ my 
domestic troubles — see to what they have brought 
me ! ' and he reclines prone in the kennel : and the 
police convey him on a stretcher to the Station- 
house, and Bibo is duly fined for his drunkenness by 
the worthy sitting magistrate: Bibo's matrimonial 
infelicities notwithstanding. And very properly. 

Mr. Finch had never paid heed to Lyddy; and 
even now in the promise of her prosperity he was dis- 
posed to take credit to himself, that he had put 
forward no claim to her regard. Yet, with a sort of 
twist in his logic, he was not disinclined to press the 
more heavily upon poor Mrs. Seeley — ^his true friend 
during long years — ^now that he knew that she had in 
her fortunate granddaughter a sure source of as- 
sistance. He would accept aid from Lyddy, only 
through her grandmother ; in such way he thought 
he saved his dignity, and his gratitude. 

However, he is dead now. Let us say no more 
about him. 

Mrs. Seeley had an interview with Sir Felix, on 
the subject of — what shall we say? Well, the 
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presumed unpleasantness connected with Lyddy's 
parentage. 

Sir Felix made short work of the matter — curtailed 
Mrs. Seeley's details — raised his eyebrows a little — 
was surprised. 'Poor old Godfrey! dear me!' — 
shrugged his shoulders — smiled — and there an 
end. 

He might or might not have had a previous ac- 
quaintance with the subject. Colonel Lambert's pri- 
vate papers had passed through his hands. Had he 
thought of them in association with the trouble in 
Mrs. Seeley's family ? But clearly the thing was of 
no consequence in his eyes. He laid no kind of stress 
upon it. The fact is, that when a Baronet marries a Miss 
Finch, he waives all minor considerations, and views 
particularity as to origin as exceedingly superfluous. 

* And Mr. Lambert's gone away, Sir Felix.' 

* Has he ? oh, indeed ! ' not caring in the least 

* You see, Sir Felix, it was, perhaps, for the best — 
you see — ' 

' He had been looking lovingly at Lyddy, had he ? 
Well, I half fancied so! Young men will do that 
kind of thing, you know. It can't be helped.' Sir 
Felix was in most excellent spirits. * And, Lyddy ? ' 

' Well, Sir Felix, for a time—' 

He interrupted, with a laugh. * Little jilt ! ' he 
cried. And that was all. 

Mrs. Seeley was immensely relieved ; she felt that 
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she had done her duty ; yet she had no idea Sir Felix 
would have taken things so easily. 

But the man who is about to be married is amaz- 
iugly long-suffering, and complacent, and cheerful, 
and high spirited — all things considered. 

Lady Casey had, so to speak, placed herself in a 
state of siege. She had cut off her communications 
with Welbeck Street; eren with Hampton Court, 
she had now but uncertain intercourse. The remark- 
able events happening in London, therefore, had not 
yet come to her knowledge. But supplies of news 
were at last, as it were, thrown into Cheltenham. 

She received a letter from Mary Lambert — a line 
or two may as well be quoted : — 

* You have, of course, heard by this time of Sir 
Felix's intended marriage. Were you not very 
much surprised ? I confess I was. It seems rather 
sudden, all things considered. I'm sure I trust little 
Miss Finch may be happy. No doubt, she will be 
considered to have made a very good match. I be- 
lieve the marriage is to take place almost immedi- 
ately.' And then Mrs. Lambert proceeded to deal 
with other topics of no remarkable interest. 

Lady Casey could hardly believe her eyes, as she 
read. 

' What ! Felix marry that little Finch girl ! ' she 
cried indignantly, 'Why, he must be mad! He 
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ought to be locked up. The thing can't be tnie! 
Somebody must have been making a fool of Mary. 
And yet, to do her justice, she doesn't often make 
mistakes in matters of this kind. ** A good match 
for her ! " yes, indeed, I should think it was — the art- 
ful little minx. To think that a creature like that 
should ever live to call herself Lady Foy ! What is 
the world coming to ? I'd Lady Foy her, if I had the 
ohance ! I wouldn't have believed such a thing pos- 
sible. I always thought Felix had high and proper 
notions about things of this kind. And then to think 
of his going and marrying a mere dab of a girl like 
that ! It oughtn't to be allowed — there ought to be 
an Act of Parliament, or something of that kind, to 
prevent such things happening.' Her ladyship's anger 
for the time rather undermined her reflecting powers. 
' One thing,' she resumed, * there'll be some- 
thing saved out of the fire — ^they can't both marry 
her. If Sir Felix does, why it's clear that foolish 
boy, Lambert, can't. So much the better for Lam- 
bert. The cunning hussy! she knows which side 
her bread's buttered. She threw over Lambert 
when she found she could make a fool of old 
Felix. I'd have her whipped — I would — well 
whipped, if I could have my way. What there is 
about the girl to make the men go distracted in 
this way, I can't see. She's under-sized — white-faced 
— mean-looking — ^ill-mannered — ^always ogling about 
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with her eyes — and, altogether, a thoroughly bad 
style of girl — ^that's what I call her. I wonder Felix 
hasn't written to tell me about the thing ; he ought 
to have done so — of course, he ought; but he's 
ashamed, that's the feet; and he'll go and get 
married in a nasty, sneaking, miserable way — just 
like all the men. It ought to be put a stop to — 
somebody ought to interfere, and, at least, make an 
effort to bring him to his right senses. If I was a 
little younger, and stronger, and able to bear the 
fatigue a little better, I'd go up to town myself — ^that 
I would, and have it out with Felix. Yes, and I'd 
give that girl such a talking to, as she's never had in 
her life, before I was a day older — I would. Who 
else is there to interfere ? There's only poor Ned 
Foy. I'm afraid it isn't much use applying to him 
though — ^he's no sort of influence over Felix ; or over 
anybody else, I expect; still, it maybe worth trying. 
He may do something. I shan't be satisfied if we all 
sit with our hands before us doing nothing, and let- 
ting Felix make such a fool of himself. I'll try and 
spur Ned Foy on to making an effort' 

Thereupon her ladyship indited a strongly-worded, 
slightly incoherent letter to her nephew the Kector 
of Netherbury. 

'Why, what a passion she seems in,' quoth the 
Beverend Edwin, as he read; 'Felix going to be 
married to little Miss Finch ! Pooh I the old lady's 
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«rit8 are wool-gathering. It isn't Miss Finch that 
Felix wants to marry, as I very well know. No — ^no, 
not Miss Finch — ^but some one else. Dear me/ the 
Rector read on, ' she's really quite abusive. Poor 
Miss Finch ! what names to call her ! And I'm to go 
up to town and expostulate with Felix! Fiddlestick I 
I shan't hiury myself about that. I shaU be going 
up shortly, and then I'll see about it ; but there can't 
be any hurry. It's all some foolish fancy of the old 
lady's. Her faculties are giving way at last, I'm 
afraid.' And Mr. Foy put the letter into his pocket 




CHAPTER VIII. 

IN WHICH THE OLD SHOE IS NOT THROWN. 

^IR FELIX had kept his own counsel about 
his approaching marriage. He had 
talked himself into the belief that, in 
taking imto him a wife, he was doing but 
a natural and rational kind of thing, concerning 
which, all remarks or comments on the part of other 
people, would be quite uncalled for, and any surprise 
would be very stupid ; and yet he felt, somehow, 
that the subject was not an easy one to speak about 
to anyone: much less could he induce himself 
frankly to proclaim to the world the change he was 
about to make in his condition. Again and again he 
had made up his mind that he would tell this man 
and that. Nevertheless, when a fitting opportunity 
came for the disclosure, he still held his peace. 
Sometimes it occurred to him that his friends were 
in reality already weU informed about the matter ; 
or, at least, entertained shrewd suspicions, and were 
merely waiting to receive from him oflScial intimation 
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that the rumours they had heard were correct. And 
then he would open his mouth to speak: yet no 
sound issued. He fancied he detected a ray of 
ridicule lurking in the eye of the man confronting 
him; or surprise absurdly elevating his eyebrows; 
or remonstrance lowering them ; or contempt giving 
ugly twitches to his lips. And then confession be- 
came impossible. 

So it fell out that the step he was about to take 
remained, in a great measure, a secret. Two or 
three confidants he was compelled to make. His 
solicitor, for instance — ^instructed to prepare a hand- 
some settlement upon the future wife — and Mr. 
Musgrove, the chief clerk at the bank. These 
gentlemen, indeed, were to be appointed his trustees. 
Sir Felix had selected them for this oflSce, for one rea- 
son, that he was quite sure, occupying the position he 
did in regard to them, they would not presume 
to criticise or to question him concerning his pro- 
ceedings. They received his announcement with a 
mildly-muttered ' Indeed, Sir Felix ; my congratula- 
tions, I'm sure* — ^his application that they would 
consent to act under the settlement with a 'Oh! 
certainly, Sir Felix; very happy, I'm sure.' And 
then he had completed that part of the business. 

* After all,' Sir Felix argued, *it will be quite 
time enough for the world to know that I am 
married when they read the announcement in the 
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papers. I don't want any preliminary fuss and non- 
sense. It isn't as if I was a young man. And, of 
course, I have to consider Lyddy and Mrs. Seeley. 
Altogether it's very desu*able that the thing should 
be managed as quietly as possible — at this time of 
year, too. When people come back to town, they'll 
find me comfortably settled as a married man : and 
then they may open their eyes and chatter just as 
much as ever they please.' 

He had thought at one time that he would apply 
to his brother to perform the marriage service. But 
upon further consideration he abandoned this idea. 
* Ned is really such a curious soft-headed fellow, he'll 
be sure to make some blunder about the business. 
He'll come up from Netherbury a day too late, or 
he'd be waiting for us at the wrong church or at the 
wrong time. No ; we're clearly better without him. 
And then he isn't to be trusted. He'll be sure to 
spread the news far and wide ; and perhaps he'll 
bring up old Lady Casey from Cheltenham or 
wherever she has gone to. That would never do. 
It will be bad enough meeting her after the 
ceremony. She won't be in the sweetest humour 
with Lyddy, I take it. However, Lyddy's clever 
enough to fight her own battles. She'll have some- 
thing to do in that way with the women of society 
when she's married. But there's no fear that she 
won't make her way in the long run. No, we won't 
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have Ned. The first parson that comes to hand will 
do just as well as any other.' 

It was finally decided that the marriage should 
take place not at the church of the parish in which 
Welbeck Street was situate, but at an adjoining 
chapel of ease, in a severely fashionable street — ^much 
emptied of its residents by reason of the autumn 
season ; and therefore holding out promise of con- 
siderable quietness during the solemnization of the 
important ceremony. The chapel was not at all an 
imposing-looking edifice, but followed that style of 
ecclesiastical architecture which was so greatly in 
favour some time in George the Third's reign: 
when cheap and ugly chapels — all of one design 
— sprung up in various parts of London, especially at 
the West End. Dark brick bams, with stunted, 
skinny steeples above, and commodious wine-vaults 
below: the proprietary chapel has never succeeded 
in eflecting any material departure from this one 
dreadful standard. 

The arrangements for the wedding were to be 
singularly simple in character. There were to be no 
bridesmaids. What young friends had poor Lyddy 
to fill those ornamental appointments? Unless, 
indeed, she had summoned to her aid from Sussex 
her former pupils the Kuddock girls ; who, no doubt, 
would have been willing enough to have had a 
holiday in London on the occasion of the marriage 
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of their governess, and would have swung and 
flaunted along the dismal aisle of the chapel of ease, 
in bran new dresses and preposterous crinolines, after 
the manner of country young ladies, and intensely 
to their own satisfaction. But such a thing was not 
to be thought of. Sir Felix was quite content that 
there should be no bridesmaids. They were by no 
means indispensable. Mrs. Seeley would attend the 
bride to church — what more was necessary? He 
would send a carriage to convey them thither. For 
himself he would proceed from Half-Moon Street in 
his own brougham, accompanied by Mr. Musgrove, 
to fulfil the duties of 'best man.' Mr. Musgrove was 
not blessed with an attractive-looking person. Sir 
Felix looked almost handsome by his side. So con- 
sidered, the choice of his * best man ' may be looked 
upon as a thoroughly successful move on the part of 
Sir Felix. 

Sobriety and simplicity were to be the rule. No 
attempts were to be made in the way of celebrating 
the occasion by anything like festivity or hilarity. 
All was to be quietly ordered. The only drawback 
upon this mode of conducting the affair was due to 
an irresistible feeling engendered in the minds of all 
concerned that what they were about was in truth 
furtive and sinister: in the nature of a conspiracy, of 
which they had real reason to be ashamed. An air 
of mystery seemed to oppress the wedding party — 
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they looked at each other guiltily and suspiciously, 
as though fearing betrayal and discovery, and, as it 
were, some action on the part of the police inter- 
rupting and calling in question the. legality of their 
proceedings. In all weddings, nervousness and 
anxiety have, no doubt, a share: though laudable 
attempts are invariably made to countervail and 
conceal their presence by explosions of hectic ex- 
citement and hollow joyousness. But the marriage 
of Sir Felix was to be unaided by any extrinsic ap- 
pliances ; it was to be a drama serious even to grim- 
ness, with no mise en scene to relieve the eyes of the 
spectators, and help the performers in the prose- 
cution of their dreary labours. A cold, bald, bare 
business, without flowers, or champagne, or speech- 
making, or health - drinking ; without wedding 
guests or wedding breakfast, clatter of crockery, or 
clash of knives and forks; without bridesmaids or 
bride-cake: merely getting married within the mean- 
ing of the Act of Parliament, in that case made and 
provided, with the legal number of witnesses and no 
more. I believe Sir Felix would have dispensed 
with these even, and perhaps with the parson, too, if he 
could ; he was so anxious to pare the ceremony down 
to the strictest and quietest proportions. It was all 
very well to call it a wedding : but there was an in- 
fusion of the funeral about it. The happy couple 
moved towards the altar with a pall doing duty as a 
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canopy over them ; or if not a pall, at any rate a wet 
blanket. 

Lyddy, no doubt, would have readily assented 
to the arrangements being marked by a little more 
liveliness ; but Sir Felix's will was law on the 
occasion — she acquiesced without a murmur in the 
views he expressed. Very pretty she looked in her 
simple white bridal dress — undistinguished by the 
theatric characteristics in the shape of towering 
wreaths, trailing robes, and flowing veils, in which 
most young women think fit to pose themselves at 
the altar railings. She wore a neat bonnet, of 
becoming design, with just one sprig of orange blos- 
som, half perdu, amongst its ribbons. Very pretty 
she looked ; very pale and very young ; quite a 
child, with a child's frightened look upon her face, as 
she gave her small trembling hand to Sir Felix, and 
he slid the ring upon her finger, and the Church pro- 
nounced them man and wife, and blessed their 
union. 

Perhaps neither bride nor bridegroom had time or 
presence of mind to be critical on the occasion ; but to 
a disinterested bystander the question might hate 
occurred — ^How was it the oflSciating clergyman con- 
trived to infuse so little fervour into his manner of 
performing his ministrations ? It was true he took 
not the slightest interest in the persons whom he 
was joining together in holy matrimony — ^hardly 
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knew their names, had never seen them before — 
would probably never set eyes upon them again; 
but still it was hardly necessary that his apathy 
should be advertised so exceedingly — that his 
languor should take so demonstratively flaccid a 
form. He positively punctuated the service with his 
gaping ; delayed it to yawn the more deliberately ; 
seemed even at times to need stimulating to the 
completion of his duties by the prompting and elbow- 
jogging of the clerk of the chapel. Upon his face 
was the settled expressicm of one protesting against a 
grievance. The fact being that he was a curate, 
most unwillingly in town. He ought, according to his 
own opinion of his deserts, to have been far away 
like other people of fashion, stumping over turnip- 
fields, and blazing at partridges, or sunning himself 
on the shingles fanned by sea-breezes. He was et, 
young man, had not been long in orders, and no doubt 
might develop ultimately into an admirable servant 
of the Church ; meanwhile, however, he clung some* 
thing too fondly to those pomps and vanities of the 
flesh which are comprehended in partridge-shooting 
and sea-side loiterings in the autumn. There can be 
no doubt, however, that all short-comings in his 
manner of performing the service, notwithstanding, 
he succeeded just as surely as even the highest 
Church dignitary could have done in uniting Sir 
Felix Foy and Miss Lydia Finch in marriage bonds : 
VOL. ni. 
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they were joined together past all sundering, save by 
Heaven — and the Judge Ordinary. 

* I call it beggarly ! ' 

This not flattering criticism on the ceremony stole 
from the lips of an observer in the gallery of the 
chapel, half hidden by a slim imitation-marble pillar, 
against the clammy surface of which he cooled his 
nose and cheeks and forehead the whUe. Mr. Dodd, 
Sir Felix's body-servant, had been drawn to the 
chapel, not so much by a sense of duty towards his 
master, as with the notion of gratifying his own curi- 
osity, and seeing, in his own phrase, the Baronet 
* turned off.' Mr. Dodd had a difficulty in concealing 
his dissatisfaction. *I call it beggarly!' he mur- 
mured ; ' about the shabbiest turn-out / ever saw ! 
There's nothing more to be said. Why, many a 
butler, even, has done the thing handsomer than this 
when he was '* spliced." A man ain't married every 
day. Then spend a trifle on it, I say, for once and 
a way, and hang the expense ! It's stinginess, I sup- 
pose, downright stinginess ! He's always been nasty 
near with his money, I know ; but there, I wouldn't 
have given even Felix' — (he dropped the title in 
speaking of his employer on this occasion) — ' I wouldn't 
have given even Felix credit for being so awful mean 
as this comes to ! To think of a man, worth all his 
money, getting married in this shabby, hugger- 
jnugger sort of way ! If he'd a married a " chimbley"- 
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sweeper, he couldn't well have kept it darker than 
this. Well, there shall be something more of a 
kick-up when I'm married : I'll go bail. And if he'd 
read up the service a bit beforehand, it would have 
been quite as well. Blest if he knew when to 
kneel down ! The clerk had almost to collar him to 
get him to understand. But I dare say a feller gets 
horrid nervous over the thing. Old Felix was: I 
could see. How his old hand shook when he had to 
shove the ring on ! She's a pretty little thing — I'll 
say that for her. But, lor, what a child she looks to 
him ! She seemed half-scared ! And yet she " kep" 
herself well together, too — seemed to know what she 
was about — was up to the work just as well as the 
parson — ^better, if anything — for he was a sleepy lot 
he was — ^about the sleepiest I ever saw. There, it's 
over — they're gone into the vestry to sign their 
names. Awful ashamed of himself Felix does look, 
to be sure ! I must cut bapk to Welbeck Street. 
Well, I've lived with him a good many years as a 
bachelor, and got on with him very "tol-lol," upon 
the whole. He's not half a bad sort of fellow when 
you get used to his ways ; regular as clock-work — 
never alters — what he wants one day, he wants the 
next — ^and so on all the year round. You can gene- 
rally depend upon him. But how we shall hit it now 
remains to be seen. A wife makes such a difference in 
a household ! It will be a change, however. I've 
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been getting into rather a " deadly-lively" way of late. 
My lady's new maid seems a taking kind of young 
woman; though I never yet have gone in for a 
retroose nose myself, and don't know whether I can 
put up with it As for her having saved any money, 
why, of course, at her time of life, it isn't hardly to 
be expected. Young women, as a rule, think a 
" sight " more about dress than savings. Now, Morris, 
it's to be said for her, that she has saved ; and, if she 
ain't so young as she used to be, why, she's put by 
more money in proportion, — tliat must be borne in 
mind. Ah! when will a fellow be able to marry 
good looks and money too ? In Heaven, perhaps — 
not on earth, I take it At least, Fve never yet set 
eyes on the man as has been able to manage it/ 
And Mr. Dodd quitted the chapel. 

Sir Felix took back his bride to Welbeck Street, 
in his brougham ; Mrs. Seeley, with Mr. Musgrove, 
following in the other carriage. A sandwich and a 
glass of sherry (Sir Felix had sent in the wine from 
his own cellar), some modification in Lady Foy's 
dress to adapt it to travelling purposes, and then the 
newly-married couple were to proceed by railway 
train to Dover — Sir Felix had written to the pro- 
prietor of the * Lord Warden ' to bespeak apartments, — 
crossing the Channel on the following day, and taking 
up a temporary abode in Paris. Mr. Dodd was, of 
course, to accompany his master ; and a maid (con- 
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cerning whom Mr. Dodd had been freely expressing 
liis opinion) had been engaged to attend upon Lyddy. 
The consideration was already resting heavily upon 
her ladyship's mind how she should find sufficient 
occupation for the maid — ^how she should assert autho- 
rity over her ; for she entertained some dread of her 
attendant. Hitherto Lady Foy had been in the habit of 
completing her toilette — not unsuccessfully — ^without 
aid from anyone. * I suppose I shall get used to being 
waited on — to have everything done for me — ^but it 
mO. seem very strange to me at first/ quoth Lyddy. 

It was not lively work over the sandwiches 
and sherry which were doing duty as the wedding 
breakfast, and thereby proving themselves most 
inefficient substitutes. Sir Felix began to regret 
that his precautions in fevour of simplicity and quiet- 
ness had resulted so completely in depression and 
dulness. He wished now that affairs had been other- 
wise ordered ; at least, that something more ornate 
and attractive, in the way of breakfast, had been 
provided. Even some champagne would have made 
all the difference : it would have given a fillip to the 
spirits of the company ; lightened their gloom a little. 
Mr. Musgrove was at no time gifted with any conver- 
sational powers worth mentioning. It was true that 
at Handsell's he could talk with his chief fluently 
enough upon banking topics — such-a-one's accounts, 
so-and-so's bills, this investment^ those securities, 
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the rate of discount, and money market and City 
intelligence generally. But, satisfied that these were 
not subjects available for discussion on the present 
occasion, he sat uncomfortably dumb, rolling his 
bread into pills, with uncommon industry, as though 
he had been expressly brought to Welbeck Street to 
pursue that line of manufacture. Mrs. Seeley, look- 
ing a very pretty old lady, in her new grey silk and 
blonde cap, sat very meekly, but silently. Indeed, 
she couldn't well trust herself to speak ; she was too 
nervous, and frightened, and perplexed, altogether. 
She could hardly, I think, have raised her wine-glass 
to her lips, for her hand was shaking terribly. 
I^yddy, of course, said little enough. Brides are 
invariably mute at first : revenging themselves by 
their loquacity at later periods. Sir Felix contented 
himself with occasional commonplace observations 
— (none other could he hit upon, though he dip- 
ped down deep in his mind, as it were, in quest of 
them) — about the wind and the weather, and so on : 
poor conversational shuttlecocks that wouldn't fly 
at all — at least, there were no adroit battledores at 
hand to keep them up — and so fell dismally to the 
earth. He cast caressing glances at Lyddy, and pat- 
ted her hand tenderly now and then. He was in 
very good spirits — experienced a curious sense of 
relief at finding himself certainly married — as though 
able to breathe with more ease than he had done for 
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some time past. Yet one man can do little in the 
way of liveliness, associated with three people who 
have resolved to be taciturn. It was felt to be rather 
a comfort when the bride withdrew. 

Sir Felix detained Mrs. Seeley for a moment — 
drew her towards one of the windows, as though for 
private conversation. It is possible that he made 
her some generous proposal. 

* You're very kind, Sir Felix,' she answered, tre- 
mulously ; ' very kind ; and, indeed, I'm not un- 
grateful. But, if you'll allow me, Sir Felix, I'll go 
on as I am. I should so much prefer it. I've been 
accustomed to it so many years now, I should find it 
hard to give it up. And while I can let my lodgings, 
if it's only during the summer months, I can manage 
to rub on. Sir Felix, pretty comfortably. With many, 
many thanks to you. Sir Felix, for all your kindness 
and consideration, both to me and to Lyddy. 
Indeed, Sir Felix, I shall never forget it' 

' Well, well,' said Sir Felix, gently ; — * we'll say 
no more about it just now, Mrs. Seeley. I must 
leave it to Lyddy to manage it all comfortably for 
you, by-and-by.' 

And then the two gentlemen were left alone. 
Mr. Musgrove roused himself. He filled his glass. 
* May I now, Sir Felix — I know you were anxious 
that all forms should be dispensed with — but may I, 
now that we're quite alone, take the liberty of pro- 
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posing the health of — of Lady Foy; in short, the 
bride?' Mr. Musgrove deUvered himself of. this 
rather gaspingly, yet impetuously. In setting down 
his wine-glass, he crushed into wafers the choice col« 
lection of bread pills he had been imtil recently so 
busy about 

* Certainly, Musgrove, certainly ; very kind of 
you!' In Sir Felix's manner there was a curious 
combination of the banker and the bridegroom, 
attributable possibly to Mr. Musgrove's dual aspect, 
as banker's clerk and bridegroom's man. ' Certainly, 
Musgrove, we'll drink Lady Foy, the bride; by all 
means ! ' Presently he added, ' How admirably she 
has gone through it all I How charmingly I With 
what courage ! Yet with what modesty ! what grace 1 
what dignity!' It was evident that Sir Felix was 
very much in love with his wife. He would possibly 
have proceeded further in her eulogy, with an enthu- 
siasm that was very rare with him, when he was 
interrupted. Mr. Dodd showed himself at the door, 
a look of mysteriousness disturbing the wonted 
serenity of his countenance. 

'What is it, Dodd?' asked Sir Felix. Dodd 
approached, and whispered his master. 

* Oh, well, you must show him up ; he must come 
in, of course.' Sir Felix looked half-amused, half- 
annoyed. Presently Dodd ushered into the room 
the Rev. Edwin Foy. 
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* How are you, Felix ? Hope you're quite well. 
Not disturbing you, I hope. Ah 1 Mr. Musgrove 
I think ? Met you at the bank, haven't I ? Hope 
I see you well, sir. I've had quite a hunt to find 
you, Felix. I went first to Handsell's. They told 
me you'd gone away, and wouldn't be back for 
some six weeks, or more. Then I called in Half- 
Moon Street, and they referred me here. So I came 
on ; and here, fortunately, I do find you.' 

* Well, Ned, and now — ^but have a glass of sherry 
— ^that's a clean glass over there.' 

* Thank you ! It's rather early ; but still, as an 
old college friend of mine used to say — ^I forget 
whether you ever met Lickermore, of Corpus, Felix 
— he used always to say, "The proper time for a 
glass of sherry is — whenever you can get it." Thank 
you ! The fact is, I wanted to see you very much, 
Felix. I ought to have come up to town before, 
very likely. I had a letter from Lady Ceisey, and 
she told me — ' Mr. Foy hesitated. 

* You can speak plainly, Ned,' Sir Felix said, with 
a dry sort of smile ; * I've no secrets from Mr. Mus- 
grove.' 

Mr. Musgrove bowed. He was much flattered. 

* Well, her ladyship writes — ^in rather excited terms, 
I must admit — ^that you are going to be married.' 

* Nothing so very strange about that, Ned, is 
there?' 
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^ WeU,no; but—' 

* Her ladyship doesn't approve ? ' 

' She doesn't ; and that's the truth, Felix.' 

* And she writes to you to interfere and prevent 
my making a fool of myself? ' 

* I'm bound to say, that that's very much the way 
in which her ladyship puts it.' 

* I'm much obliged to her for the interest she 
takes in me. But, perhaps, after all, I'm the best 
judge of my own affairs.' 

' Well, yes, Felix. I should say so.' 

* And it so happens, that any interference now, 
however well-intentioned, comes a little too late. I 
was married this morning.' 

* Married this morning ! ' Mr. Foy is aghast with 
astonishment. 

*Yes; and here comes my wife, opportunely. 
Let me present you — though you have met before, I 
think. Lady Foy — my brother, our brother, Ned 
Foy.' 

Lyddy, with Mrs. Seeley, had returned to the 
room. 

* My dear, I'm very glad, indeed, to see you,' said 
the Rector, recovering himself. And he put out his 
hand to the bride. She had been crying, out of the 
room, you could see. Her eyes were red, her long 
lashes were still wet with her tears. She was in a 
state of extreme sensitiveness, likely to be much moved 
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by even a lighter provocation. The Eector's manner 
of affectionate courtesy — his benign, cheery old face, 
his kindly, tender, honest tones — ^touched her. She 
thrust aside his outstretched hand ; one of her 
witching April smiles lit up her face ; and then she 
fairly put her arms round his neck, and kissed him. 

Sir Felix overcame a spasm of surprise ; and then 
called out, applaudingly— 

* Quite right, Lyddy — quite right ! ' 

And he began to regret that he had not invited his 
brother to perform the ceremony; or, at least, to 
assist afterwards : it was so evident that the presence 
of Ned Foy would have contributed to make things 
pass off a little more vivaciously than they had done. 

* My dear sister^^ said the Rector, laying a stress 
upon the word, * I congratulate you.' 

* We shall be good Mends, I'm sure,* Lyddy said, 
cordially, a little tremble in her voice. ' You will 
be always kind to me, I know.' 

She valued the Rector's congratulations ; and they 
were really valuable ; if for no other reason, because 
they conveyed to her, in some sort, recognition by 
her husband's family. In the Reverend Edwin's 
eyes, it was manifest that she was now Lady Foy, 
and a person of distinction. 

' Ah, Felix is a very sly fellow ! ' says the Rector. 
* He's been wonderfully quiet and secret about this 
business.' 
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* Well, we thought it best, for many reasons,' 
Lyddy said* 

She had a wife's feelings — especially a newly- 
married wife's feeling — ^that if any blame was to be 
attached to her husband, she ought to take her share 
of it. 

* But he might have let me into the secret,' con- 
tinues Ned Foy. * Especially as I knew something 
of it already.' 

* You did?' 

* Yes ; it's some time ago, now, since Felix told 
me he was tired of a bachelor's life — ^that he thought 
of changing his condition ; and, indeed, he then said- 
as much as — ' 

* Hush, hush, Ned ! ' Sir Felix interrupted, hastily. 
* No tales out of school, you know.' 

Sir Felix was in some apprehension, not unreason- 
ably, all things considered, lest the story of his 
proposal to Mrs. Lambert should in any way be 
disclosed. The Reverend Edwin Foy was not a very 
discreet person. There was no saying into what 
conversational quagmire his desultory way of think- 
ing and talking might lead him. 

Sir Felix looked at his watch. He had been 
looking now and then at his watch, rather impa- 
tiently, for some time past. 

' I think, my dear, we must be going. The car- 
riage is quite ready, I believe.' 
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And then it was clear that the bride and bride- 
groom were to separate &om their Mends, and start 
on their honeymoon tour. 

The parting between Mrs. Seeley and her grand- 
daughter was not a light matter. Little was said : 
it was not a time for words. Yet the wincing, 
piteous, look upon their faces — the long, close, 
trembling kisses — ^the tight, nervous caresses ! These 
told how hard each felt it to untwine arms, aiid 
loosen hands, and take last, fond, tearful glances — 
and so part! Sir Felix turned away — looking at 
his watch again, mentally calculating, perhaps, as to 
the time it would take to reach the railway station. 
Mr. Musgrove contemplated his boots, as though struck 
for the first time in his life at the extra size of his feet. 
The Rev. Edwin Foy blew his nose busily. 

It seemed to be understood that the parting of 
the grandmother and granddaughter was a thing 
not to be intruded upon, or desecrated by, idle con- 
templation. For a moment, the three men stood 
aloof. 

*Good-by!' Lyddy sobbed; * good-by, granny 
darling. Always think of me — ^always love me I ' 

* Good-by, my Lyddy. God bless you I Be a 
good girl ;' the poor granddam hardly knew what she 
was saying. Then she turned to the Baronet — 

* Good-by, Sir Felix. Take care of her. It breaks 
my heart to part with her. I never knew how dear 
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she was to me till now.' Sir Felix pressed the oL 
woman's hand. 

* Courage, Lyddy, couragfe I ' he said, as he assists 
his bride into the carriage. He was rather alarme 
at her excessive trembling. He was obliged to pn 
his arm romid her to support her. 

' Be very kind to me : promise me that you will ! 
she implored, hysterically. 

* Come, Lyddy, my child ; be yourself. Courage 
Look up there. Wave your handkerchief. There 
poor old granny at the window, anxious for one laj 
look. There, that's right! It's hard work, thi 
parting; isn't it? 6ood-by, Ned; good-by. Mui 
grove, tell him to drive on quick, or we shall mi 
the train. We're all behindhand. Good-by, good-by 

And so Sir Felix and Lady Foy set forth upo 
their honeymoon. 

* I hope they'll be happy, with all my heart,' crie 
the Rector, as he watched the retreating carriage. 

'I'm sure, I hope so, too!' Mr. Musgrove sai< 
sympathetically. They were about to turn away. 

* Bless my soul ! ' cried the Eector, explosive! 
* There's one thing forgotten.' 

* His great-coat ? No : I saw Dodd put it into tl 
carriage, and his umbrella, also.' 

* His great-coat and umbrella ! Fiddlestick, si 
It's worse than that a great deal. We've forgotten 
throw the old shoe after them ! ' 
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* Ah ! the old shoe.' Mr. Musgix)ve repeated. He 
had not assisted at many weddings : he had only a 
dim kind of knowledge as to the ceremony in con- 
nection with the old shoe. ' Is it too late ? ' he asked, 
timidly. ' Is it really important ? ' 

* Too late ! of course it is — they're out of sight 
Important! I should think it was. Why I hold 
throwing the old shoe to be quite a part of the mar- 
riage service ! ' 

' It's a great pity.' 

' A thousand pities, sir.' 

Mr. Musgrove was satisfied. In the future he 
would attach due significance to the old shoe. He 
had Mr. Foy's authority for so doing. Mr. Foy was 
a clergyman of the Church of England, and was, of 
course, well informed upon such subjects. 

They re-entered the house, to have one more 
glass of sherry, and then depart, each on his 
way. 

' Lady Foy is really a very charming-looking per- 
son,' said Mr. Mnsgrove ; he was growing bold upon 
his sherry. * Very charming indeed, don't you think 
so, sir? She does Sir Felix's taste credit.' 

' She's a very pretty little girl,' said Mr. Foy, 
' very pretty. Dear me, how young she looked by 
the side of Felix 1 There must be a great number of 
years between them. Now, should you call that a 
disparity, Mr. Musgrove ? ' A curious expression 
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crossed the clergyman's face as he asked this quef 
tion. 

Mr. Musgrove held up his sherry to the light. 

*Well, sir, there's a diflference of course — ^but 
don't think I'd say a disparity, Mr. Foy ; hot quit 
that You see it's on the right side. We couldn' 
expect Sir Felix to marry an old woman, you know 
Mr. Foy.' 

* An old woman ? God bless my soul, no ! ' ei 
claimed the Eector, with an air of fervour. Then h 
turned to Handsell's chief clerk with a jocose twinkl 
in his eye, ^I suppose we shall have you gettinj 
married next, Mr. Musgrove ? ' 

* Me mairried ! No, no, Mr. Foy, that's not ver 
likely, I think.' Mr. Musgrove seemed to be heartil; 
pleased with the suggestion, however. ' No, sir, m; 
marrying days are long gone by. Not but what '. 
might have been married once if I had been so dig 
posed.' This was said with an air of importance an< 
significance. Mr. Foy seemed to be occupied wit! 
his own thoughts ; he did not press for a disclosure o 
the romantic incident in Mr. Musgrove's life to whicl 
he had just made allusion; any interesting matte 
that might thereto pertain remained undisturbec 
therefore. The banker's clerk looked a h'ttle dis 
appointed that his speech attracted so little atten 
tion. So he said, by way of revenging himself in t 
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good-natured way, ' Now you^ Mr. Foy, are a much 
more likely man I should say.' 

' Do you think so ? ' asked the Eector, with a start. 
*You really think so? Well, well, perhaps even 
more unlikely things than that may happen. Good- 
by. Where's Mrs. Seeley ? Never mind. Poor thing, 
poor thing. It's been a little too much for her, 
I dare say. We'll slip away without troubling her 
with any more good-bys.' 

And Mr. Foy betook himself by railway back to 
Netherbury ; his journey to town having been rather 
a fruitless one altogether. Mi-. Musgrove did not go 
back to Handsell's; he treated himself to a walk 
along Botten Bow. He thought he was doing quite 
a fashionable thing. Though there wasn't a soul 
to be seen in the Park. 

Mrs. Seeley ? She had locked herself in her own 
parlour. The poor soul was on her knees, praying 
with all her soul for her grandchild's happiness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'OUT OF LUCK.' 

HE events which the Reverend Edwin Foy's 
unlooked-for visit to Welbeck Street bad 
brought to his knowledge, had much 
amazed him ; still, as frequently happens 
in such cases, his astonishment did not attain its Aill 
proportions until he was parted from the circum- 
stances provoking it, by both time and distance. The 
more remote his point of view, however, the more 
remarkable appeared to him the objects of his con- 
templation. In London, in the midst of the celebra- 
tion, such as it was, of his brother's marriage, he had 
regarded the whole business, after a few minutes of 
surprise, as, altogether, suflSciently reasonable and 
comprehensible. The hurry and excitement and 
confusion had eflfectually prevented his putting ques- 
tions or making comments, had he been ever so much 
inclined so to do. He had with the rest of the 
party sailed down the stream ; without noting how 
rapidly it was running. And, as a rule, in his exces- 
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sive respect for Sir Felix, he had seldom ventured 
even at the best of times, upon an expression of opi- 
nion in regard to any line of conduct it might seem 
meet to the Baronet to adopt. Yet now that it was 
all over, in the cool and quiet of his journey back to 
Netherbury, pondering over what had happened, the 
Rector admitted to himself that he was genuinely 
astounded. 

He couldn't understand it one bit That Felix 
should have married little Miss Finch ! The thing 
seemed to be almost inconceivable. Not that he had 
a word to say against Miss Finch ; doubtless she was as 
good as she was certainly good-looking; was well- 
educated and nice-mannered, and clever ; fit indeed 
to occupy any position. But then that Felix should 
have married her ! Felix, with his rank and station, 
money and pride, with his extreme notions on such 
subjects, that he should abruptly abandon all these 
considerations and condescend to marry that little 
girl — ^the granddaughter of poor old Mrs. Seeley — an 
excellent woman, no question of it — ^but still, who 
gained her living by letting lodgings in Welbeck 
Street ! The Hector had positively to pinch himself 
to be satisfied that he was wide awake, and not 
dreaming. He had a difficulty in convincing himself 
that all was real and true, that he was not the victim 
of some ingenious, yet reprehensible delusion. Cer- 
tainly, he had received Sir Felix's announcement 
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on the subject into his intelligence as an ordinary- 
matter of fact ; yet, in truth, his mental digestion was 
not accustomed to operate upon such strange mate* 
rial — ^was forthwith rejecting it, and searching for a 
more usual kind of food. Yet surely he had seen 
with his own eyes — ^and he rubbed them to make sure 
that they were his, and not some one else's^ — Sir 
Felix — ^proud of his wife — ^presenting him to her — • 
TOth a new wedding-ring upon her finger, — and she 
was little Miss Finch. Who but she ? There could 
be no mistake about it. Little Miss Finch, now Lady 
Foy — ^Felix's wife — ^yes, and old Mrs. Seeley had 
been standing by, bidding tearful adieus, and pray- 
ing God speed the happy couple. It was all solid 
sooth, and he hadn't been dreaming. He had been 
warned beforehand by Lady Casey. Yet had paid 
little heed. Nevertheless, her ladyship had been 
correctly informed, it seemed — Sir Felix had married 
Lydia Finch. 

Why it was only — how long? why only a few 
montlis or so back, that he had had a memorable 
conversation with Sir Felix upon the subject of 
marriage. His own views in relation to poor Alice 
Pratt had brought on the question. Sir FeUx had 
spoken frankly enough: had even confessed that he 
entertained matrimonial intentions. Yet it ^vas 
clear that these did not, at that time at any rate, 
point towards Miss Finch, Sir Felix had denounced 
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the union then contemplated by the Eector with Miss 
Pratt as ' degrading : ' that was the word. Mr. Foy 
had been sufficiently pained by it at the time to 
remember it distinctly. Sir Felix had been explicit 
enough in his condemnation of unequal marriages ; 
in his objection to wives whom society couldn't, or 
wouldn't, receive; especially severe upon a wife at the 
Rectory, whom a projective Lady Foy at the Priory 
would feel herself unable to recognize. Yet it was 
by no means clear that Miss Finch was in any way 
the social superior of Miss Pratt, the exciseman's 
daughter. There seemed to be no satisfactory reason 
why Miss Finch, as * Lady Foy,' should be too great 
a personage to receive Miss Pratt promoted to be 
* Mrs. Foy,' wife of the Eector of Netherbury. Mr. 
Foy couldn't understand the matter ; it perplexed him 
terribly. 

Then he remembered his meeting Sir Felix and 
Mrs. Lambert on one occasion at Lady Casey's. 
Surely, at that time, the Baronet had not dreamt of 
marrying Miss Finch ; surely he was then contem- 
plating the pretty widow with matrimonial eyes? 
Why, Mr. Foy had even ventured to hint as much to 
his brother. True, he had been met by a denial; 
but then men always denied imputations of the kind 
in question, until their arrangements were definitely 
settled and ripe for disclosure. That was the rule 
all the world over. And Mr. Foy wouldn't presume 
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to say that it was an improper one. Well, then, 
had Sir Felix made no offer to Mrs. Lambert? Or 
had he made an offer, and been rejected? That was 
possible, of course ; though Mr. Foy was hardly in- 
clined to think it probable. But say Sir Felix had 
been rejected — ^was it likely that he would thereupon 
offer himself to Miss Finch ? Mr. Foy had some 
difficulty in meeting this question. At last he 
decided that the thing was not so unlikely as it 
might seem at a first glance. * It may be,' he argued 
with himself, ^ that a man is sometimes more in love 
with marriage, with the idea of a wife, than with any 
individual woman. He chooses one whom he thinks 
will realize his idea tolerably well. She rejects him ; 
and he is disappointed: but he doesn't therefore 
abandon his plan. He pauses for a while, perhaps, 
and then makes another selection, being necessarily 
less nice this time, more indifferent, as to the peculiar 
fitness of the woman for the post he would assign 
to her. So, failing Mrs. Lambert — still bent on 
marriage — ^Felix addresses himself to Miss Finch, 
who accepts him — and he secures the carrying out 
of his project. Yes, I think I can account for his 
conduct in that way. Though why he should be so 
secret and mysterious about it aU — ^why he did not 
boldly assert himself and his proceedings, I am less 
able to explain. But then I have never pretended 
to understand Felix, absolutely.' 
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And after all, Mr. Foy asked himself, hadn't his 
brother a perfect right to please himself in such a 
matter, and to choose his wife from where he would ? 
Was it not rather a subject of congratulation that 
he had taken up with more liberal opinions in that 
respect than he had formerly held; that he had 
thrown overboard his old prejudices and predilections 
as to class inequalities and social distinctions; and 
married a wife for herself alone ; with no thought 
for her humbleness of station, her obscurity of origin, 
her poverty, or the lowliness of occupation of her 
relatives ? The more he thought of it, the more 
satisfactory Sir Felix's choice seemed to be to liim. * I'm 
glad] he's married : " better late than never." He'll 
be very happy. Not a doubt of it. And she'll make 
him an excellent wife. We shall have a Lady Foy 
once more at the Priory : a pretty, charming, accom- 
plished Lady Foy ! We'll wake Netherbury out of 
its drowsiness. Things will be lively, and pleasant, 
and cheerful, henceforth. It makes one feel ten 
years younger ! ' And it seemed to Mr. Foy much 
as though he were at an election ; he was strongly 
tempted to fling his hat up into the air with a cry 
of * Foy for ever, and liberty to marry wJiom one 
pleases ! ' That was in his eyes the proper cry to 
go to the country with ; that described suflSciently the 
great measure needed by the people at large, to 
ensure to them comfort and prosperity. ^ Felix has 
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married to please himself/ he argued, ' why shouldn^t 
everybody do the same ? Above all, why sAouldnt IV 

' Cheweombe, Chewcombe, Chewcombe, Chew- 
combe — ' 

He had no time to answer these questions. He 
had arrived at his destination. In his excitement he 
might have overlooked the fact But he was well 
known to the porters at the Chewcombe Station, and 
they at once proceeded to assist him from the 
carriage. 

* No, Tve no luggage, thank you ; only an umbrella, 
liet me see, I put my ticket in this pocket, I think. 
Oh no, I didn't, for here it is in this one. Dear me, 
how very extraordinary 1 ' And then he set forth on 
his way from Chewcombe Station to Netherbury. 

* Who's this coming along on the black cob ? ' Mr. 
Foy asked himself, as he marched along the high 
road. ' Is it Swan ? It looks like Swan. Yes, it is 
Swan. How d'ye do. Swan ? Nice day, isn't it? ' 

Mr. Swan reined in his cob, smiled through his red 
whiskers, showing well his white teeth, and touched 
his hat to the Rector of Netherbury. Mr. Swan 
agreed that it was a nice day, a very nice day, just 
about a nice day, in fact. 

* Any news. Swan ? ' 

Well, Mr. Swan hadn't heard of any news par- 
ticularly. Mr. Foy, perhaps, knew that that young 
Truckett, George Truckett's son, had been committed 
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for a month, for turnip stealing. He'd been up before 
the bench that morning. Terrible bad boy that 
young Truckett was, to be sure. There was no doing 
anything with him. And now he'd got it at last. 

Dear, dear, Mr. Foy was very sorry to hear such 
bad news of George Truckett's boy. 

Mr. Swan assented. It was a bad job, certainly ; 
and was then about to move on, when he stopped 
suddenly. 

'You've heard, of course, sir, of Pratt's going 
away ? ' he asked. 

* No. Is Pratt going away ? ' 

* Well, they told ijae so just now "up street" He's 
promoted, they say, by the Government, for having 
discovered that illicit malting down Sturrington 
way. He's to go to Belfast, in Ireland, I believe. 
It's a good thing for him, I fancy. But he'll be 
missed at Netherbury. They've got to like him 
there. And he'll be a loss to the choir ; won't he, 
sir?' 

' Is he to go away soon ? * 

* Immediately, they tell me.* 

* And — and his daughter. She goes with him, I 
suppose ? ' Mr. Foy laboured to put this question, 
as though he took only a commonplace sort of inte- 
rest in the answer. His efforts were not attended 
with any exceeding success. 

*Well, they do say, ** up street," sir, that Miss 
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Pratt needn't go away unless she likes/ Thereupon 
Mr. Swan laughed, as though he had delivered him- 
self of rather a witty and amusing kind of speech. 
He then touched the rim of his hat again, dug his 
heels into the flanks of his cob, and trotted ofil 

* Now, I wonder what Swan meant by that ? ' 
The Eector wore a very bewildered expression upon 

his face as he asked himself this question. And he 
was evidently much disturbed. He stopped to pull a 
flag-like handkerchief out of his pocket, and dab his 
forehead. Then he resumed his walk, at an in- 
creased rate of speed. 

* What did Swan mean ? " Miss Pratt needn't go 
away unless she likes " Well, I suppose not. Old 
Pratt couldn't well force her to go if she chose to 
stay. But there's more in it than that. That wasn't 
Swan's meaning. He looked at me rather curiously, 
I thought. And then his laugh ! No, I didn't like 
his laugh. He didn't mean to be impudent, I dare 
say ; for he's a good fellow in his way, is Swan, though 
inclined to be a little hard sometimes upon the 
poorer cottagers ; but he's generally very respectful. 
Yet his laugh sounded a little impudent, I fiEUicied. 
Does he suspect me ? Have they got to talk about 
me " up street ? " They are so fond of talking. And 
yet I thought I'd been so careful to give them no 
pretext whatever for noticing or commenting upon 
my — my regard for Alice Pratt. I thought I'd 
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been almost rude — even to cruelty — ^in my persistence 
in avoiding her of late ; since I found that Felix was 
so determined in his opposition to my views about 
her. I've a great mind to go straight on at once to 
Pratt's, and — ^and hear all about it. " Not go unless 
she likes ! " Well, of course not. But what did 
Swan mean by saying that tome?' 

Now, in proceeding from Chewcombe to the 
Eectory at Netherbury, you might either pass * up 
street,' and so round by your left ; or there was a 
shorter way across the meadows. Surmounting a 
stile or two, you skirted the village, leaving the 
gardens at the backs of the houses in the street on 
your right hand ; and so arrived, over a wooden 
bridge, quite close to the church. Mr. Foy took the 
last-mentioned path ; which was by far the pleasant er 
in the dry weather. After rain, it was apt to be a 
little too moist and muddy for people particular 
anent their boots. Taking this way, it was unavoid- 
able that the Kector should pass in the rear of Mr. 
Pratt's house, the small neatly-tended garden of 
which was only separated from the meadow by a low 
wooden fence, with a gate, on the latch. Now, it so 
fell out that Mr. Foy, without having quite made up 
his mind as to what he would do in reference to the 
news he had learnt from Mr. Swan, found himself, still 
in a state of irresolution, coming to a halt close to 
the gate of Pratt's garden. 
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The Eector in a place like Netherbury is, I need 
hardly say, a privileged person. He is entitled to 
go hither and thither, as he lists. He enters the 
abodes of his flock without parleying or notice, by 
the back door or the &ont, just as seems good in his 
own eyes. A moment's hesitation, and Mr. Foy 
quitted the path across the meadow, pushed the gate, 
and found himself in the garden of Mr. Pratt, the 
exciseman. Passing along a narrow gravelwalk, he 
found his further progress hindered, and he was, for 
a moment, hidden &om observation, by a screen 
composed of various articles of clothing and sheeting 
suspended on a high line after undergoing recent 
laundry operations. He was about to disengage 
himself from these impediments, when the sound of 
voices arrested his attention. He stopped; some- 
thing in the tone of the voices — ^for he could not 
distinguish the precise words uttered — struck him as 
a little out of the common. ' It's Alice ! But, no ; it's 
not Pratt talking to her — ^not at aU like Pratt,' he 
said to himself. He stepped on one side. There was 
an opening through a double rank of damp linen. 
He gently lifted up the comer of a large patchwork 
quilt — ^and he saw two persons, engaged evidently in 
a conversation of considerable interest, standing close 
to the doorposts of the house. 

There was a broad back turned towards the Rector 
broad, flat, square-shouldered back, covered ydih 
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velveteen ; and he could see also, above it, a sonbumt 
neck, of a terra-cotta colour, and some crisp, dark, 
short curls, under a jaunty straw hat^ with a narrow 
blue ribbon; and the person to whom these pro- 
perties pertained possessed also, the Bector perceived, 
a pair of sturdy-looking legs, clothed in white cords 
and high gaiters : which legs their proprietor while 
he talked, was mechanically thrashing with a hazel 
switch. And he was talking rapidly : though in rather 
a low tone. And, pray, what was he saying? And to 
whom was he saying it ? And who was he ? 

* Why that must be young Goodear from Lowe^ 
Wick. I — ^I never saw him at Pratt's before,' mur- 
mured Mr. Foy. * And he's talking to— ' 

There could be no question as to that Mr. Good- 
ear was talking to Miss Alice Pratt. Her face was 
turned towards the Rector, though her head was 
lowered, and her eyes seemed to be seeking the 
ground. Mr. Foy knew the face well^ — ^how well ! 
The milk-and-roses face ; the parted red lips of the 
sweet-natured mouth, that wouldn't hide its treasury 
of pearls from general observation; the dimpled 
chin ; the dainty little nose, with its light powdering 
of freckles ; the undulating lines of the gracefrd form 
— ^how well the Bector of Netherbury knew these 
items of the sum composing pretty Alice Pratt, the 
exciseman's daughter! Yet he sighed sadly as he 
gazed. While Miss Pratt was blushing — then 
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kindly raising her light blue eyes and glancing, but 
for half a moment, into young Mr. Goodear's lace — 
then stooping to the ground to pluck — what was it? 
— ^a spring of fuchsia or a scarlet geranium — which 
she was next busily securing, with a pin, reft from the 
bosom of her dress, an the button-hole of Mr. Good- 
ear's coat. Then Mr. Foy missed one of the arms 
belonging to the velveteen coat, and guessed— <5or- 
rectly enough, no doubt — ^that it had gone to hide 
itself round Miss Pratt's slim waist ; and then there 
was a stooping down on the part of the velveteen 
back — a little commotion — a murmured * Don't, Wil- 
liam, dear — ^please, don't ! ' — so gently and tenderly 
uttered, it really invited attack : it would have been 
monstrous to have considered it in the light of ob- 
jection or resistance ! And then there was something 
very like the sound of kissing — and then — and then 
Mr. Foy dropped the comer of the patchwork quilt. 
He had seen a very pretty picture. But perhaps it 
wasn't in the style of art that he most approved. 
Certainly, admiration wasn't written upon his face, in 
any marked way, as he stole quietly out of Mr. Pratt's 
garden. Instead, there was rather a look of shame, 
of guiltiness — yes, and sorrow — and some anger 
even. 

He moved into the path across the meadow, and 
continued on his way to the Eectory. 

* I see it now,' he said to himself; Hhat was what 
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Swan meant, no doubt, and not impudence. " She 
needn't go unless she likes " — no, and she won't go. 
She'll stay to be young Goodear's wife. She loves 
him ; and she has never a thought to give to me ; 
though surely I've loved her very truly this long, 
long time ! " I am a man whom Fortune hath cruelly 
scratched." It seems very hard. She must be a 
cruel girl. " Frailty, thy nan^e is^ woman ! " Ah ! 
he who said that knew what he was saying. He 
knew a good deal about human nature, indeed. 
And then he says, somewhere else — 

" For there's no motion 
That tends to vice in man but I aflfinn 
It is the woman's part. Be it lying — ^note it — 
The woman's ; flattering, hers ; deceiving, hers ; 
Ambitions, covetings, changes of prides, disdain, 
Nice longings, slanders, mutability. 
All fiaults that may be named, nay, that hell knows, 
Why hers in part or aU : but, rather, all." 

And yet, no — ^no, poor thing ! it's hard to say that of 
her. I won't think that of her, no, nor of any wo- 
man. She's a good girl — a very good girl. No 
doubt she's fond of this young fellow — this Goodear ; 
and he's fond of her. I can understand that. I've 
noticed that he's been more regular at church of 
late ; and hasn't been quite so wrapped up in those 
dogs of his as he used to be. After all, perhaps, she 
never really knew of my love for her. I don't know 
how she was to know of it, for I never spoke word to 
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her on the sabject. And yet I did think at one time 
that she cared for me — a little ; she was so kind 
and attentive, so anxious to please and to serve, took 
such pains in the school-room, was so busy always 
about the singing and the organ-playing. But, per- 
haps, it was the parson she was so careful to please, 
and not the man,' added Mr. Foy,^ rather ruefully. 
But he had talked himself out of his anger. * Per- 
haps, after all, I wasn't quite suited to her — nor she to 
me — and shell be happier with young Goodear. I 
never heard much against him. He's a very decent 
young fellow altogether, I dare say. Still, I don't 
know what he's done to deserve the happiness of pos- 
sessing my little Alice. Never mind, I forgive her 
and him — and I'll try and find a nice silver tea-pot to 
give them when they're married — people shan't say I 
behaved shabbily.' 

On the very next Sunday, it may as well be at 
once stated, the duty devolved upon Mr. Foy of pub- 
lishing the banns of marriage between William Good- 
ear, bachelor, and Alice Pratt, spinster, both of the 
Parish of Netherbury. The Kector accomplished the 
task tolerably. He was always apt to stumble over 
the written documents handed up to him -by the 
clerk for publication in the reading desk. BKs voice 
didn't falter much, nor the colour in the cheeks 
heighten ; still, it seemed to him, he should have 
preferred it if Mr. Swan had not looked at him quite 
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hard during the performance of this portion of his 
oming's duty — ^if something less like a grin had 
Jen stretching itself between Mr. Swan's red whis- 
3rs. But, after all, the grin and the look may both 

lave been imaginary : conjured out of the perturbed 

fancy of the Rector. 

And what was Mr. Lambert Foy doing in London 
all this time ? 

* You're going away ? You're going to leave Hand- 
sell's for good and all?' Mr. Bowker had inquired of 
him. 

* Yes ; for good and all,* was the answer. 

* I wish I had your pluck. I don't wonder at your 
going. Enough to drive a fellow mad, this place is. 
I wonder any of us stay iierie — except Musgrove ; it's 
worth his while, of course ; they wouldn't have him 
anywhere else. But what are you going to do? 
Your friends have found you a better berth, I 
suppose.' 

'Friends! I've got no friends!' Lambert jsaid, 
bitterly. 

* Well, I don't know that they're ever much use to 
a fellow,' observed misanthropic Mr. Bowker, 'ex- 
cept to say disagreeable things to him when he's 
down on his luck ; and he can generally rub on with- 
out that. But I dare say, you'll soon find something 
to suit you better than this beggarly place. Fm sure 
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I wish I had never seen it ; it would be hard to find, 
anything worse ; but what do you think of doing ? ' 

* Well, I hardly know yet ; but, in the first place, 
I must find a lodging somewhere. Fm not going 
back to Welbeck Street any more/ 

* What ! you've cut the whole lot adrift, have you ? 
Well, I admire your pluck ; I must say that ; it's just 
what I should like to do myself— but I can't — ^it isn't 
in me. As for a lodging — well — ^I hardly know what 
to say. You see what would do very well for a 
fellow like me wouldn't at all suit such a swell as 
you are.' 

^ I'm not a swell ! ' Lambert cried laughing, despite 
the aching of his heart * Get that notion out of your 
head. I must be content with something very cheap 
imtil I can get work to do and see my way a 
little.' 

* Well, if you are serious and put it in that way,' 
Mr. Bowker observed, after musing for a few mo- 
ments, ' I don't mind mentioning a place I know of — 
in point of fact, it's the house over Miss Mossit^r's 
shop. She only has the shop — she's nothing to do 
with the upper part of the premises ; they belong to 
people who let them off in bedrooms. I've no doubt 
you can get a room there. I've no interest in it, you 
know, old feUow,' he said, with some eagerness of 
manner, * because, as I told you, Miss Mossiter only 
has the shop — she's nothing whatever to do with the 
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lodgings. But, if you think they'd suit you — ^I know 
they're moderate as to price, and — ' but this was said 
with less confidence — ' I think they're pretty clean.' 

* I've no doubt that will do very well/ said Lam- 
bert 'Cheapness above all things! I must make 
what money I have go as far as it will.' 

* You haven't got too much now, I dare say ? ' Mr. 
Bowker put the case rather timidly. 

* Indeed, I haven't' 

* And you don't know, perhaps, where to go when 
you want any more ? ' 

* I'm very sure I don't' 

* Ah ! I see. I thought that might be the case. 
Now, then, look here,' said Mr. Bowker, hurriedly, 
after a moment's hesitation. * I haven't any money, 
as you may be sure. If I had, you should have it — 
that you should. I'd hand it over as soon as look at 
you. I can't say fairer than that. But that wasn't 
what I was going to say.' He quickly dragged from 
his pocket an old-fashioned, gold hunting-watch, and 
as he spoke went on opening and shutting it ner- 
vously — snapping the spring of the case. *Now 
here's this watch. Take it ; now do, there's a good fel- 
low; you'll oblige me. It's an ugly old thing to 
look at. I don't say it isn't. And it won't go a bit 
I never said it would. But there's a wonderful deal 
of gold about it ; and it's always good for five pounds — 
six, if you're clever with it, at — you know where. 
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Now take it ; raise the ready on it ; it will come in 
useful : an extra five pounds never inconveniences a 
fellow. Only you may as well take care of the 
ticket, there's a good sort; because the sun may 
shine on me some day ; or my ship may come home 
from that deuce of a long voyage it's gone on ; and 
then I may be able to take the thing out of custody 
again. And I'm fond of the hunting turnip ; if only 
because it belonged to my poor old governor. But 
don't let that hinder you. Tou take it, old fellow, 
and may it bring you luck. Don't say no. I shall 
have my pocket picked of it, if I were to keep it In 
fact, I'll go out on purpose to have my pocket 
picked of it, if you don't take it There, that's 
right : you're a good sort ; I always said you were ; 
and youll drop us a line to say how you get on ; and 
I can drop down to see you, as I go the City-round ; 
and, when I give Miss M. a call, it will be all in my 
way, don't you see? And I'll keep my eyes and 
ears well open, and it will be deuced hard if between 
the two of us we don^t find something to suit you a 
good bit better than this beastly old Handsell 
and Co.'s.' 

There was no resisting Mr. Bowker's impetuous 
kindness. Lambert took the 'hunting-turnip,' as 
his friend called it. * Which of all my kith and kin 
Would have done as much for me as this good little 
fellow ? ' Lambert asked himself. 
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* Tm glad I got him to take it,' mused Mr. Bowker. 
* It's a sort of making war upon Handsell's: supplying 
the enemy with the means of carrying on. And yet, 
what's he to do? I hope he sees his way; for I'm 
sure I can't see it it for him.' 

Lambert entered upon possession of a himible 
lodging in the house over Miss Mossiter's tobacco- 
shop. And then he began to look about him for 
employment — ^for the means of gaining a live- 
lihood. 

It was not a very hopefiil sort of iask he had set 
himseK. What was he to do? as Mr. Bowker 
asked. For what was he fitted? After all, the 
wares he brought to an overcrowded market were 
none of the rarest or most sought after ; and buyers 
were very scarce; the competition jostling him on 
all sides was really disheartening — alarming. And 
his rivals were ever so much better provided for the 
contest than he was ; ever so much more likely to 
succeed. Now and then his stock in trade was 
turned over by some one looking a little like a pur- 
chaser ; he waited patiently the while, only to hear 
at last that what he had hoped to trade with was a 
perfect drug — ^rubbish, in short. And then, when a 
chance presented itself of his obtaining employment, 
he lost it : he had no reference. He was laughed at : 
how did he expect to prosper without a reference — ^a 
character^ friends, sureties? Did he count upon 
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being trusted merely for hia looks ? Business wasn't 
done in that way. 

He advertised ; and received sundry letters in re- 
ply — ^from agents for the most part : who informed 
him that if he would p^y a fee of five shillings or so, 
his name should be entered on their books, and then 
— he Wouldn't hear any more of his money, and 
wouldn't get anything in return for it ; at least his 
correspondents were not quite so explicit as that — 
but such was about the upshot of his dealing vnth 
them, plainly stated. He answered advertisements 
seductively worded — ^promising genteel occupation, 
and a competence, conditionally, on a very petty out- 
lay. He was even rash enough to part with money 
he could very ill spare — investing it in the fatuous 
enterprises thus brought under his notice. He re- 
ceived various communications in consequence ; some 
of them ludicrous in their absurdity, if only his dis- 
appointment and his desperate circumstances would 
have permitted him to laugh. He was furnished 
with a recipe for the manufacture of a new kind of 
hair oil — by the sale of a million bottles of which, or 
more, if he could any way manage it, at the price of 
a guinea per bottle, a fortune was guaranteed to him. 
Similarly, other recipes reached him: for making 
blacking — ^a novel fish-sauce — ^a substitute for soap — 
for constructing chimney-ornaments out of leather 
and varnish — ^for painting on velvet — ^for gumming 
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calico-flowers on to common crockery, and then 
trying to make-believe that it was as good as real 
china — and so on. He was to pnrsue one of those 
choice occupations until he arrived at affluence — or 
idiotcy, just as might happen. He tired of answer- 
ing advertisements at last. 

Some temporary work he did procure ; or rather 
Mr. Bowker somehow procured it for him. That 
misanthrope had formed an acquaintance (I rather 
think, at some tavern-parlour he * used ' to colour 
his meerschaum in), with a genially-disposed law- 
stationer, who happened to have some copying-work 
to give out in a hurry. 

' It isn't the sort of writing I'm accustomed to ; it 
isn't indeed, sir,' said the stationer; 'only I'm rather 
put to it for " hands " just now ; and I like to oblige 
a gentleman when I can ; and I can see with half an 
eye you're a gentlemtm. I hope you'll soon find 
something more suitable, sir, and more profitable; 
but here's the work if you'll do it ; as neat as you can, 
sir, please, and as quick, and as much like a *' law 
hand " as you can manage. We won't be particular 
to a shade for once in a way.' 

And Lambert went away to toil through the 
night over the work. Certainly it wasn't pro- 
fitable: or he was too imaccustomed to the kind 
of labour to be able to earn much at it. His 
eyes were very sore — ^his hand was very cramped 
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and wearied, and how his bent back ached! and 
yet he had gained but a very few shillings — 
shillings were an object to him, now, however. He 
was very poor: doing all he could to reduce his 
expenses. Even to walking about instead of dining 
— a most unsatisfactory sort of substitute for a meaL 
He had parted with such small artidesof jewellery as 
he had ever possessed — ^raising what money on them 
he could. His studs had gone ; his breastrpin, watch, 
and chain — even his mother's ring and the little locket^ 
received back from Lydia Finch ; and at last even Mr. 
Bowker's * hunting turnip ' had followed these. Now 
he seemed to be considering with how limited a ward- 
robe a man could contrive to maintain a tolerably 
decent appearance. Certainly he was very poor. 

Presently, he obtained a little more temporary 
employment. A pushing tradesman wanted to flood 
London with circulars. Lambert was engaged to 
address the envelopes, at, I'm afraid to say, how 
small a remuneration per thousand. He was sent to 
the library of the British Museum, with instructions 
to attend there betimes, because there was generally 
rather a rush for the London Directory for similar 
purposes on the part of other people. He was to 
address his envelopes according to the last edition of 
that colossal work. It was an abuse of the Beading 
Boom, no doubt. Let us hope the authorities would 
have forgiven it, if they had known how great an 
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object to the young man was the money he was to 
earn by his breach of regulations. 

He was leaving the Museum one day, looking 
very fagged, thin, and shabby ; and feeling ter- 
ribly sad. Not so much now because of his love 
troubles, but because of his life struggles. One nail 
drives out another. His misfortunes had had this 
good eflTect : they hindered him from brooding too 
much over Lyddy's perfidy, and therefore from 
feeling it so acutely as heretofore. A man cannot 
well be wasting his time over his broken heart when 
he has to be busy about his empty stomach. He may 
love and be sorry — but he can't sit down and starve. 

A heavy hjmd was laid upon Lambert's [shoulder. 
He turned round ; he saw a face he knew. A man's 
strong-featured, yet not unkindly-looking face. The 
man's name he could not, at the moment, remember, 
however. 

* Tou don't know me ? You've forgotten me ? ' 
said a deep voice. * Yet, surely, I'm not mistaken ; 
though you're changed — ^not for the better. I'm 
sure I know you. Ain't you the young fellow I saw 
once or twice up at Paddington? Didn't you come 
up there to see Payne? John Payne, clergyman — 
and half-lunatic — ^I always thought him — who's 
gone out as a missionary to New Zealcmd ? You're 
young Mr. Foy — that was the name, I think — are you 
not?' 
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Lambert admitted as much. And then he re- 
membered that the man addressing him was Mr. 
Payne's associate in the lodgings over the clock- 
maker's at Paddington — ^the Keverend George Dis- 
browe. 

*Why, I thought you were a swell — ^bom with 
a silver spoon in your mouth, a rich banker, or 
something of that kind, safe to be a baronet some 
day, with no end of a rent-rolL But somehow you 
don't look the character quite so well as you used 
to.' And Mr. Disbrowe's eyes glanced from Lam- 
bert's wan face to his worn clothes. 

Lambert said, in rather a troubled way, that he 
•had not been well lately. 

*No, you don't look well.' And then anxious, 
perhaps, to relieve the young fellow's apparent em- 
barrassment, Mr. Disbrowe changed the subject. ' I 
wonder how Payne's getting on in New Zealand. 
The papers say we're to have another little bit of a 
war out there. It can hardly be in consequence of 
Payne's going out as a missionary. And yet I've no 
doubt the savages will find him very bad company. 
I always did. And yet, poor Payne ! he was a very 
good fellow. I miss him terribly. He was a curious 
mixture of strength and weakness. I fancy he went 
away on account of some love aflfair, some disappoint- 
ment of that kind. But no doubt New Zealand will 
soon work that out of his constitution. Pm afraid I 
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used to tease and laugh at him a good deal. And yet 
I liked the man, and respected him. We should 
have got on better if he had had but a little per- 
ception of the humorous; but he hadn't any, and 
that makes a man's life terribly dull work. And 
what are you doing at the Mus' ? You haven't taken 
to literature, have you ? I've been strengthening 
myself with facts to enable me to tear up a book I've 
got to review into the smallest of pieces, and then 
I'm going to execute a sort of fancy dance upon the 
fragments. But what are you here for ? ' 

Lambert explained, with a blush, that he was very 
poor, and that he was addressing envelopes at so 
much — or so little — ^the thousand, for the circulars 
of a most enterprising, pushing, but puflSng firm of 
* ready-made ' tailors. 

Mr. Disbrowe whistled, raising his eyebrows. 

' Ah ! I see. You've quarrelled with your friends 
— an unwise business. You've cut the tow-rope, and 
will drift over the rapids ; or you'll founder for want 
of suflBcient ballast. I don't wonder that you haven't 
been well lately. You must come and look me up 
at Paddington. You know where to find me. I 
can't bear to see a fellow like you coming to grief. 
That must be dreary work, addressing envelopes 
from the London Directory. Why, you'd better by 
half be out in New Zealand potting at savages in the 
Bush, while Payne reads them the Litany. You're 
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not well. Now 111 prescribe for you. Take these 
pills, as often as you can get them. IVe but a small 
stocky but I happen to have these by me just now. 
Take them.' And Mr. Disbrowe thrust five sovereigns 
into the young man's hand. Lambert made some 
resistance. 

* Don't balk me,' said Mr. Disbrowe. *A good 
action is a luxury I can't often afford, because it's 
decidedly expensive. But I can just manage it this 
morning. Besides you'll pay it all back again some 
day, with interest Come and see me soon. Good* 
by.' 

And he strode away ; leaving Lambert with the 
money in his hand 




CHAPTER X. 

THE HAPPY PAIR. 

BRIEF advertisement in the first column 
of * The Times ' informed the world of the 
marriage of Sir Felix. No particulars 
were given. Merely the announcement 
of the bald fact. And the public were left at liberty 
to make what they could, or would, of it. * On the 
inst. Sir Felix George Augustus Fre- 
derick Fqy, Bart., to Lydia Finch, of Welbeck 
Street, Cavendish square. No cards.' 

There were not many people in town. Yet there 
were some. Men who had gone away rather early in 
the season, and come back too soon, greatly dis- 
gusted at finding the metropolis still a desert. 
Others who had never been absent at all, but only 
pretended that they had — hiding away in their 
lodgings for a fortnight — flying in bed possibly by 
way of passing the time, and then emerging, 
affecting to feel freshened by a supposititious visit to 
the sea-side. Two men in the morning-room at 
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Foozle's read the news of Sir Felix's marriage at the 
same time. Each made a whistling noise with his 
lips, expressive of emotion and amazement. One, 
in addition, ejaculated audibly * By Gad.' Then they 
peered over their papers to ascertain whether they 
were suflSciently on terms of acquaintance to warrant 
their interchanging comments on the occasion. But 
no, — they had only known each other by sight for 
some twenty years, as fellow members of Foozle's. 
They had never yet spoken ; they had never been 
introduced. It was clear they were not justified in 
such an outrage upon public decency as would be 
comprehended in their now addressing each other, 
even upon a provocation so extraordinary as the 
marriage of Sir Felix Foy with Miss Lydia Finch. 

By-and-by other Foozleites adorned the town 
again. The sounds of human voices began to echo 
once more through the palatial apartments of the 
Club-house. Questions and criticisms became audible 
in the smoking-room. Foozleites stopped each other 
in long narrations of incidents touching foreign tra- 
vel, to inquire : ' But I say — one moment — ^is this 
true about old Felix ? ' * Does any fellow know the 
rights of the story ? ' * Has he really married, or is 
it only a canard ?' * In « The Times " was it ? I 
didn't see it. But then, in Bulgaria, you know, a 
man can't see " The Times " regularly.' ' And 
who's the woman ? Does any fellow know ? ' And 
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then there were remarks: *Well, it's the queerest 
thing I ever heard/ * I couldn't have beKeved that 
old Felix would ever have married.' 'Why, you 
know he must be the deuce of an age/ * I suppose 
he got picked up somehow — only I should h^ve 
thought he'd been too wide-awake an old bird for 
that sort of thing. But really there's no saying what 
men won't do in these times. I never saw anything 
like it.' *Why we shaU have old Pettigrew mar- 
rying next ! ' And then there were questions again. 
* I say, you know, who is this Miss Finch ? Does 
any fellow know ? There used to be some Dorset- 
shire people named Finch. It isn't any of them, is it ? 
There's no such name as "Finch" in Welbeck 
Street, down in the Court Guide. Wonderfully queer 
thing, is'nt it ?' And so forth. 

Presently Mr. Pettigrew resumed his accustomed 
seat at Foozle's. A particular part of the Club 
smoking-room had been known since some time as 
Pettigrew's comer, and had been held, in some mea- 
sure, sacred to him. It was agreed, on all hands, that 
he was looking in a capital state of preservation — 
' as fresh as paint,' was the general expression. He 
was in good spirits — very full of anecdote — as viva- 
cious and debonair as ever. He reported his return 
to his friends at Foozle's. He hadn't been further 
than Baden. He seldom went further than Baden 
now — * didn't seem to care about it.' No, he hadn^'t 
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played much — had given up that sort of thing, you 
know, some time now. He jnst allowed himself a small 
sum for the tables, and when that was gone, and it 
soon uxu gone, — ^he was never one of the lucky ones, 
— Wl, there was an end of it He knew when to 
stop now. Hadn't known so well years ago, and had 
suffered accordingly. Now, he was a * burnt child,* 
and didn't go near *the fire,' unless he wanted to 
warm himself very badly ; and then, he took care to 
keep out of harm's way. Was later than usual in 
coming home this year, because he had stopped in 
Paris. Found it very pleasant. In fact, Paris gene- 
rally uxu pleasant, except in the * dog-days.' There 
he had met the Foys, old Felix, and his young wife. 
(At this news, be sure the Foozleites hustled round 
and interrogated.) Well, yes, Mr. Pettigrew had 
heard of the marriage. In fact, had seen it an- 
nounced in * Galignani.' Wondered men hadn't 
seen it in * Galignani.' 'Well, he was surprised, of 
course, — ^rather. It was no use being surprised very 
mvjch at anything in these days. Still old Felix, 
Mr. Pettigrew held, was one of those fellows you 
never quite knew where to have. So, perhaps, his 
getting married wasn't, after all, anjrthing so very 
out of the way. It wasn't that widow, though, whom 
he (Mr. Pettigrew) had seen old Felix with in the 
City. She'd thrown him over, probably. No, this 
was quite a different sort of woman. Did he know 
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he was ? Well, he'd heard she'd been a gover- 
; but she certainly looked more like a school-girl. 

le man had told him she'd been a servant in a lodg- 
house. Didn't think that at all likely ; thought it 

isense, indeed. Was she pretty ? Well, yes, she 
as — ^in her way ; and yet it was rather a ballet-girlish, 
nillinerish, barmaidish kind of prettiness, too. (Mr. 
Pettigrew's audience grinned.) She had her wits about, 
her, though ; knew how to behave. Drop her * h's ' ? 
Lord, no ! nothing of that sort. Old Felix was not 
quite such a fool as that came to. Mr. Pettigrew 
scouted the idea. He'd met them, i^uite by chance, at 
the opening of the Italiens. She was very well got 
up ; quite a gush of lace she looked ; and there was 
no mistake about the diamonds she had on. They 
must have belonged to the first Lady Foy, Felix's 
grandmother, and been re-set; Felix would hardly 
have bought them new for her, Mr, Pettigrew opined. 
She was a little creature — ^not at all the sort of woman 
Mr. Pettigrew admired. He liked a little more flesh 
and blood, bone and muscle, and breadth of beam. 
Still, no doubt, there was a certain amount of charm 
about her — ^almost a foreign manner, as it seemed to 
him. Yes, he'd been regularly introduced— -brought 
into the Foy %e, on purpose. Old Felix had done 
the civil thing — ^had asked him to dinner, indeed ; 
and he'd have gone, if he hadn't been engaged else- 
where. He liked the little woman, rather than not. 

VOL. m. B 
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She had plenty to say for herself, and said it rather 
welL She was a little restless, and nervous, perhaps ; 
but that was excusable. Old Felix seemed very fond 
of her — ^would hardly take his eyes off her. Looked 
uncommonly old by the side of her. Noticed that 
his hair was getting quite grey at the side. (And, 
as he spoke, Mr. Pettigrew toyed lightly with the 
crisp curls of his own well-oiled, deeply-coloured wig.) 
* No/ Mr. Pettigrew continued, in answer to questions, 
' old Felix did not seem at all ashamed of himselfl 
Quite the contrary. Joked, even, about taking men 
by surprise. Seemed rather inclined to brag about 
what he'd done — his happiness and comfort and his 
pride in his wife, and so on. Altogether, was in first-' 
rate spirits ; and was parting with his money freely. 
In fact, doing things in a deuced good style in Paris. 
Was coming home shortly; only passing through 
London, however ; and so, on to his place in Hamp- 
shire.' 

That was about all Mr. Pettigrew had to commu- 
nicate in the way of news of the happy couple. 
Some of the more bitterly critical of the Foozleites 
(quite among themselves, however) expressed dis- 
satisfaction at the veteran's report. They shook their 
heads significantly — owned that they had expected 
rather more from Pettigrew — hinted that he was get- 
ting old — wasn't anything like the man he had been 
—didn't tell his stories so well, nor make nearly so 
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much of them ; in plain words, deplored that he had 
let off old Felix and the woman he'd married a great 
deal too cheap. There was something wrong about it. 
It was not at all like Pettigrew's usual highly-spiced 
way of doing things. He must have been got hold of 
somehow, and * squared ' by the other side. The Foys 
had made him all right with them. He'd been fasci- 
nated by the new Lady Foy, or, depend upon it, men 
would have had a very different and a much better 
narration from old Petty about the marriage of 
Sir Felix. 

Mrs. Seeley had had letters, which she read and 
re-read at all hours of the day and night. * Thank 
God, she's happy,' cried the grandmother, * and that 
her husband is kind to her I I don't care to know 
much more. This description of Paris, and its shops 
and streets — and the joumeyings here and there — the 
ascending this, and the descending that — well, it's 
all very well in its way, no doubt — and clever and 
interesting. But it's about my child I want to hear 
— ^my Lyddy — ^that she's well and happy — ^God bless 
her! that's what I care to know. I could spare all 
the rest. It's herself I want to hear about, poor 
darling ! Not the churches, and buildings, and 
theatres. All with such hard names, too. Ah, and Sir 
Felix sends his love to me, does he ? I'm sure it's 
most kind and condescending of him to send his love 
to a poor old woman like me ! Perhaps, after all» it 
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isn't trae, but only Lyddy's make-up, because Ae, 
thinks it will please me. She's dever enough f(»r 
anything, is my Lyddy 1 ' 

Sir Felix was, as it seemed, an indulgent husband, 
idolizing his wife. — ^But then, for that matter, all, 
or nearly all, husbands are indulgent, idolizing their 
wives — during the honeymoon. He did not try to 
shirk the laborious pleasures of sighinseeing, because 
he had himself seen all the sights in question many 
times before, although his vdfe had not. To do him 
justice, he was most anxious that she should tho- 
roughly enjoy herself — should see everything that 
there was to be seen — should be humoured to the top 
of her bent. He made the round of the operas and 
theatres, picture-gaUeries, museums, and palaces 
with her ; was pleased when she was pleased ; never 
ceased to find entertainment in the curious mixture 
of shrewdness and ingenuousness which Lyddy pre- 
sented. He loaded her with the most costly presenta. 
They were living, although with a certain air of re- 
tirement, still quite in a superb style in Paris. Mr. 
Pettigrew's report on this head contained no overstate- 
ment. French female critics were constrained to 
admit that they had never seen an Englishwoman in 
a toilette so perfect as Lady Toy's. It was magnifi- 
cent—it was distinguished ; while for her jewels, no 
words were sufficient to describe their beauty and 
brilliancy. Such a parure was positively Imp eriaL 
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* All ! ' said a cynical Frenchman — he was the author 
of several popular novels of rather a decollete character — 

* I see how it is : we give our modem Gretchens jewels, 
to keep them good — ^not to make them wicked, as 
heretofore. It is a good notion that ; the husband 
outbids Mephistopheles — and triumphs. But then, 
every husband is not a millionaire like Sir Foy.— 
What a comfort for Mephistopheles ! ' 

Sir Felix's vaunts concerning his happiness had been 
perfectly unaffected ; had not been for the mere pur- 
pose of hoodwinking that arch-critic, Mr. Pettigrew. 
He was now asking himself how it had happened 
that through so long a course of years he had held 
the marriage state in a sort of aversion — had main- 
tained such extremely mistaken views touching the 
superior advantages of celibacy. It had been a great 
mistake on his part. He began to regret that he had 
deferred to so late a stage of his life his matrimonial 
arrangements — ^in other words, his perfect felicity; 
only it was clear to him that if he had married many 
years back, at the time of life at which men generally 
do marry, he could hardly have been united to his 
present charming little wife, who, at the early period 
in question, probably, had not even commenced her ex- 
istence. The world would, no doubt, call him foolish — 
rash — ^laugh at him, perhaps. Well, * Let those laugh 
who win,' cried Sir Felix. He was content. He had 
now a clever, sprightly, chftmung little wife, with whom 
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he was now in love to an excess that surprised ev^ 
himself. 

Indeed, there seemed a good chance of Sir Felcs 
developing into quite an uxorious husband. Whethei 
this state of things was likely to last long was not^ 
the question. Its existence in the first instancy 
would not have been surprising to an accurate ob^ 
server of the Baronet The man who is much in 
love with himself, is generally a good deal in love 
willi his wife. Is she not his choice? A part of 
himself? An appendage to his dignity? Does she 
not represent the value, and comfort^ and repose of 
his home ? To be consistent with himself, he must 
love her, and respect her, and be jealous of her. 
This is not the best kind of love, very likely. Yet 
it is love, notwithstanding ; and the only love that 
a good many men have it in their power to give. 
Cherishing himself. Sir Felix was most careful to 
cherish his bride. She was very precious in his eyes. 
He was peremptory in requiring that she should be 
treated, on all hands, with the utmost respect and 
consideration. She was the depositary of his honour ; 
the world must render homage to her accordingly. 
For his own part, he sat a good example : he nearly 
overwhelmed her with attentions and solicitudes. 

It is clear that the line of conduct which Sir Felix 
had adopted, contemplated from a particular point of 
view, might seem exacting — irksome, even. The 
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Baronet was in his natare too suspicious to be able 
to place implicit confidence in anybody — ^not ex- 
cepting his newly-married wife. The cares he ex- 
pended upon her were, in his eyes, to some extent 
an investment from which he expected a very 
adequate return : the while he regarded it with 
exceeding watchfulness, as he would any other in- 
vestment the security of which was not wholly out 
of the reach of risk He loved his wife : looked for 
her love in return: and yet seemed to think it 
necessary that she should be kept under a sort of 
surveillance all the time. He so prized his own 
digaity, that he was troubled with misgivings lest it 
should not be quite safe in his wife's keeping. 
Perhaps it was always the dread of ridicule — ^which, 
however he might talk of defying it — had never 
really ceased to harass him. So he kept ever- 
watchful eyes upon his wife — ^her actions, her speech, 
her very looks: to see that she never placed his 
dignity and his self-love in peril. Perhaps men 
who marry below their station — who marry women 
very much younger than themselves — ^are frequently 
troubled, more or less, with these kind of suspicions 
and anxieties. 

Assuredly, however. Sir Felix had no occasion to 
be disturbed in this way. His dignity was quite 
safe in the keeping of Lady Foy, nee Lyddy Finch. 
Tribute to the bride's appearance and bearing had been 
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paid, not simply by Mr. Pettigrew — ^no despicable critic 
— ^but by other anthoritiesy English and foi^ign* She 
bore her ' faculties ' — ^if not with the meekness upon 
which Macbeth compliments King Duncan, before 
he murders him — ^meekness is not highly prized by 
the world just now — still with a sobriety and good 
taste deserving of high credit. The utmost charge 
that could be brought against her, was to the effect 
that her manner was rather wanting in repose. But 
then, as we know, a reposed manner had never been 
Lyddy's forte ; and, to a great many eyes, graceful 
action presents quite as many attractions as dignified 
rest And there was loudly-whispered admiration, in 
Paris salons^ about the new Lady Foy's singing*. 
She had been heard by one or two privileged per- 
sons, and pronounced to be perfection. The only 
doubt was as to whether she did not sing rather too 
well for a lady of her position. Such perfect tune 
and time, such admirable execution, were almost too 
remarkable for an amateur. Sir Felix, possibly, was 
of this way of thinking. He determined that his 
wife's performances at the piano should, for the 
future, be restricted to very select circles. 

Immediately on the return home of the hap;^ 
couple from their honeymoon, a superb new chariot, 
with the Foy mermaid upon the panels, had stopped, 
at the door of Mrs. Seeley's house in Welbeck 
Street. Lady Foy had come to visit her granddam ; 
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with many apologies from Sir Felix : he would have 
accompanied his wife, but that he had business to 
transact at the bank, and in the City ; and he thought, 
perhaps, that Mrs. Seeley would prefer to have her 
granddaughter all to herself, on the occasion of their 
reunion. It was considerate of Sir Felix. Mrs.^ 
Seeley was sufficiently overwhelmed as it was. The 
carriage alone was almost enough : the carriage — ^with 
the footman and coachman — ^with such calves, in such 
stockings, in such liveries I — ^with pomatum on their 
hair, and flour over that, and over that again wonder- 
ful hats, with, over them, silver cording and bands. 
These, and the footman's fearful fantasia upon the 
door-knocker, were enough to make Mrs. Seeley pale, 
and breathe quickly, and wring her trembling hands. 
But when down the carriage-steps — ^flung forth with 
so glorious a clatter — tripped Lady Foy — ^rustling in 
y her silks, wafting perfumes on all sides — and flung 
herself into the arms of her grandmother — poor 
Mrs. Seeley nearly gave way altogether. 

* Don't you know who it is, granny, darbng ? It's 
me — ^it's Lyddy — ^little Lyddy, come to you again. 
How glad I am to see you ! ' 

* My child, my child ! ' And then she could say 
no more for her sobs. 

With a fondness that had something passionate 
about it, the two women embraced. 
Presently, of course, their impetuosity moderated ; 
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and they were enabled to subside into more eyery-day 
states of feeling and conversation ; with still a little 
incoherence, here and there — a tendency to ask 
questions and not wait for answers ; and sometimes 
to talk both at once, in a manner which would pos- 
sibly have rather bewildered a bystander ; but their 
mutual interest made it harmonious and intelligible. 

* And you Ve been quite well, my Lyddy ? But 
Fm sure I needn't ask: you're looking wonderful! 
Come nearer the light, my dear; yes, wonderful! 
And what a lovely dress! And Sir Felix, is he 
quite well ? I'm glad of that. And you won't for- 
get to present my duty to him ? My love ? Must I 
send my love? Well, I dare say you know best, 
Lyddy ; but it sounds to me so much like taking a 
liberty: and I wouldn't have that, no, not on any 
account, I wouldn't, Lyddy. And you enjoyed yoxff- 
self in Paris, my darling ? No doubt, it must be a 
wonderful place : so I've always understood. And 
you're to go to Italy next year? Sir Felix has 
promised — has he? Why, that's a very long way 
off, my dear ; isn't it ? Why, what a traveller you'll 
be! And you've been happy — ^very happy? Now, 
what a blessing that is, to be sure. How often I've 
thought of you — and dreamt of you at night — and 
prayed for you always, my dear — always 1 ' 

And then Mrs. Seeley was obliged to stop to press 
her child to her heart, and sob anew. 
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Be sure Lyddy had plenty to say. She laughed, 
and cried, and talked, and kissed all at once, as it 
seemed. How glad she was to be in Welbeck Street 
once more! But they were to be only a few 
days in town. Then they were to go down to 
Netherbury, — ^returning in the spring, — ^but not to 
Half-Moon Street. Sir Felix was going to give up that 
house ; it was not nearly large enough — though, of 
course, as a bachelor he had done very well there. 
But he had been looking over a beautiful mansion in 
Belgrave Square : he talked of buying the lease. Oh ! 
he was everything that was kind ; and the new house 
was to be splendidly furnished ; and Lyddy was to 
choose everything ; and everything was to be of the 
best. 

* And you must come down to Netherbury, and 
see us, granny. Oh, how comfortable I'll make you ! 
And you must spend Christmas with us ; you must, 
indeed.' 

* My dear, I couldn't Think of the lodgings — 
and the house. Who's to see about things, if I go 
away ? ' asked Mrs. Seeley. 

* The hoiise must take care of itself for once in 
a way,' cried Lyddy. 

' My dear, it would be ruin ! rack and ruin.' 

* Or you must give up the lodgings, granny. In- 
deed there's no need now, granny, why you should 
think about letting them at all. Haven't I plenty ? 
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Why should yoa toil and troable any longer, granny ? 
Haren't I more money than I know what to do with?' 
She held np a parse and shook it — ^there was the 
chink and jingle of gold. ' When this is all gone, 
can't I go to Sir Felix for more? You must give up 
the lodgings, granny, indeed you must' 

* Don't ask me, Lyddy, for it can't be — ^indeed it 
can't^ and I told Sir Felix so, when he spoke about it 
before. I thanked him kindly, but I told him not to 
think of snch a thing. But to let me go on as long 
as I can, in my own way — ^it won't be for so very 
long now, I dare say. Indeed it can't in nature be, 
my dear. Now don't ask me to do snch a thing, 
there's my darling.' 

Her manner was so earnest, that Lyddy for- 
bore to press her further. They discussed other 
topics. 

* I must go now,' said Lyddy, presently, looking at 
her watch ; * I promised to call for Sir Felix at the 
bank. But 111 try and call again before I leave 
town. I'm so pleased to have seen you, granny.' 
And she was hurrying away, when she turned sud- 
denly. Her face wore a serious look for a moment. 
She took Mrs. Seeley by the wrist, whispering in her 
ear — * Lambert ? You've seen him ? ' 

Mrs. Seeley looked troubled — a pained expression 
flitted across her face, her eyes studied the ground, 
as she answered softly : — 
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* No, my dear ; since he went away that night, I've 
never set eyes upon him.' 

'Poor Lambert!' Lyddy murmured, musingly, 
after a pause. 

Then she resumed something of her former viva- 
city of manner — ^kissed her grandmother fondly — 
tripped down stairs into her chariot, and was driven 
briskly away. 

'What a pretty carriage it isl' exclaimed Mrs. 
Seeley, * and a strong one, too, I hope. I'm sure car- 
riages need be strong, if it's only to bear the way 
footmen have of banging-to the doors so violently.' 
And Mrs. Seeley retreated into her own parlour, and 
sat down to rest, and collect herself — ^the surprise 
and emotion consequent upon Lyddy's visit had a 
good deal disturbed her ; and she wanted to think the 
whole matter over quietly. 

^ It's a treat to see her again. Indeed, indeed it 
is/ meditated the grandmother. ^ And she says she's 
happy — and I trust she is — ^as why shouldn't she be? 
Yet sometimes when she's in those hoity-toity spirits 
of hers, it's hard to know whether she's saying what she 
means — or whether she means all she says. Yet she 
seemed happy, I must say — though once I thought 
there was a sort of tired, anxious look underneath it 
all. Yet I couldn't be sure ; for she laughed and it was 
gone again in a moment. And she asked after — him. 
Well, perhaps it was only right that she should ; and 
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yety somehow, I thinks I'd sooner that she'd foigotten 
him altogether—- or at least had neyer opened her 
lips to speak his name. It might have seemed un- 
grateful — and yet, I think, it would have been tttfer. 
Poor Mr. Lambert! She used him very cmel — ^I 
must own she did; and he loved her truly. Poor 
young man 1 Well, well, let's hope all's for the best, 
and that Lyddy may be happy. She's got money, 
and state, and splendour enough, if such things can 
bring happiness. But I'm sure I don't know what to 
say about that.' 

Sir Felix and Lady Foy did not remain many days 
in London. They were considered as merely passing 
through town on their way to their country seat. 

* You may as well call upon Mrs. Bateson, however, 
I think, my dear,' said the Baronet to his wife. * You 
may find it well to be good friends with Mrs. Bate- 
son : she's a woman of considerable influence. All 
things considered, I should recommend your^calling 
upon Mrs. Bateson — not formally, you know, but 
quite in a friendly way — and ask to see the children, 
and all that sort of thing, you know. You can make 
excuses for me. I'll go when we have to do the thing 
regularly, on our return from Netherbury next year.' 

Lady Foy called upon Mrs. Bateson, accordingly, 
and was most graciously received by that kindly ru- 
bicund personage. 

* My dear, I'm delighted to see you — though I'm 
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busy as a bee. I offer you my best congratulations. 
How well you're looking ! You shall see the chil- 
dren directly. It's very kind of you to come and see 
me in this unceremonious way. It just suits a woman 
of business like me, — and, my dear, you must let me 
put you down as Lady Patroness to all sorts of insti- 
tutions. You're a person of great consequence now, 
you know. And if by chance you should hear of any 
Indigent Blinds, or any Deaf and Dumbs, going beg- 
ging — miad and think of me and secure them. I want 
all the votes I can get for the elections in May.' 

Times were very bad with Mr. Lambert Foy ; very 
bad indeed. Mr. Disbrowe's loan had been slowly 
but surely expended. The envelope-addressing had 
come to an end — Lambert had received his wage; 
and spent it. He could hear of no more work. He 
could not dig — and, to continue the quotation, to beg 
he was ashamed. Yet it was nearly time to give 
over shame on the subject : for his needs were be- 
coming very urgent. He wanted money sorely — for 
money was life to him. 

It was clear at last that he must apply to his 
friends for aid — must beg of his kith and kin. It 
was not a nice thing to do : still it must be done. To 
whom should he first turn ? Not to Sir Felix, cer- 
tainly not; that was out of the question. Nor to 
Mr. Foy, the Baronet's brother. He would not take 
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money from anyone bearing the name of Foy, if he 
could help it Nor to Lady Casey, he had offended 
her past hope of pardon — as it seemed to him. Had 
he not sent her back her cheque ? He had not many 
friends or relations. He had pretty well ran through 
the list Stay — ^Mrs. Lambert remained. Why should 
he not apply to Mrs. Lambert for assistance ? Surely 
that kind soul would pity and help him. 

He shrunk fix)m the idea — but he yielded to it at 
last^ blushingly — ^for he remembered what Lyddy had 
told him about Mrs. Lambert That she lored him. 
* If this be so/ he thought, ' how mean I shall seem ! 
It will be like trading upon her love, turning it into 
^oney, taking it to market and exchanging it for 
bread and meat. But, she may be wrong.' (He had 
a habit of avoiding all mention of Lyddy's name 
now.) * What did she know of Mrs. Lambert, after all? 
It was, perhaps, only an inyention of hers to soothe 
my disappointment — and yet,' Yes, read by the light 
of his present information, it occurred to him, that 
many of Mary Lambert's chance words, glances, ac- 
tions — that seemed nothing at the time, or seemed 
something not readily to be defined, might be now 
construed into meaning love, and love for him. * Why 
should I hesitate ? ' he resumed. * Begging can never 
be a pleasant business. It must be very, very hard to 
ask alms of anyone. Yet surely it will be less difficult 
to apply to one who knows me ; who has been always 
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kinA At least she will listen to me; will help me, if 
it is in her power. And, of course, it is in her power. 
She is rich.' Then he stopped. Presently he went on 
again, musing in a curious kind of way, — ^ Yes, she is 
very rich. Bich, and she loves me ; beautiful, and she 
loves me. Why can't I love her in return ? Why 
can't I marry her f Married to a rich wife — ^there 
would be an end to all my troubles. Men marry rich 
wives every day, loving them far less than I love this 
good, kind Mrs. Lambert. Yet, no : I've done nothing 
I need to be ashamed of yet. I've been very poor ; 
I've worked very hard ; I've been brought very low. 
Still my father's son hasn't stooped to anything so 
shameful as this. Better take the Queen's shilling, 
and go out to fight in New Zealand than this. Dis- 
browe put that into my head, and I thank him for it. 
No : I'll see her — ^I'll ask her aid. I'll beg her to 
lend me money till I can earn some — ^not more than 
that. But to cheat her into the thought that I love 
her, and so gain her hand and her fortune — ^no, I can't 
do that ! I can't sell myself, even though Mrs. Lam- 
bert and all her wealth be the price to be received.' 
The next day he jo];Lmeyed to Hampton. He 
made as neat and careful a toilet as he could ; yet he 
was conscious that all gloss had departed from his 
clothes — ^he had disposed of the best portions of his 
wardrobe for the reason that he had needed as much 
money a| he could possibly obtain, and good clothes 
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. will fetch more than threadbare ones. Indeed, in 
plain words, he looked very shabby. Yet he pre- 
served the air of a gentleman. Only a long course 
of dissipation, as well as of misfortune, can take that 
from one who has ever possessed it legitimately. 
Mrs. Lambert was at home at the Hermitage. She 
was busy with the books of an Infant School in the 
neighbourhood, in which she had lately been per- 
suading herself to take a lively interest She was 
considering whether Mary Brown should or not be 
reproved for her defective repetition of the Collect 
of the previous Sunday; whether Jane Scroggins 
should or not receive good marks for her precocious 
cleverness in the matter of Scripture History. 

*Why, Lambert, what a long time it is since I 
have seen you 1 Why haven't you been down to the 
Hermitage before ? ' 

Lambert had to explain that he had not been very 
well of late, and that he had been a good deal 
occupied. He had hardly been able to visit the 
Hermitage before. 

He was made cordially welcome. 

* I have been quite wondering what has become of 
you. You don't look very well. You must have 
some luncheon immediately. No, you don't indeed 
look well. What has been the matter ? Have you 
had a cold ? ' 

Yes, a cold ; that was all, Lambert thought. 
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There was some restraint upon them both. Poor 
Lambert was perhaps sufficiently disturbed by the 
idea of the mission which had brought him to the 
Hermitage. How should he ever be able to speak 
to her on such a subject? * How could he begin ?' 
he asked himself. The more he pondered over it the 
more impossible seemed to him the task he heid set 
himself. And yet there was his friend Mrs. Lambert 
before him — ^his cousin, his godmother, as she had 
been fond of calling herself. Surely she would not 
prove less kind to him than heretofore. Surely he 
had but to ask, and she would give. She was the 
same as when he had last seen her: only more 
beautiful. For the ugly widow's cap was gone. * K 
I could love her ! ' he murmured. But then — ^her 
money ! It was at once a reason why he should, and 
why he should not, dream of loving her. 

And the widow? In spite of herself, she felt in 
some way vexed with Lambert— offended with him. 
Had she no reason? Had he not slighted her? 
Had he not chosen another in preference to her ? — 
another, and less worthy. And then, she owned to 
herself — she had shrunk from the thought before, but 
she yielded to it now — she loved him : loved as she 
had never loved before — unreasonably — with her 
whole heart. No fancied, fictitious love, this time ; 
no delusion in which to wrap round and preserve her 
sense of consistency and self-respect ; but a genuine, 
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thorough pasrion. In vain — in vain! At a word 
6rom him she would have been at his feet, or in his 
arms, next his heart ; herself, and all she possessed : 
his own for ever ! But he was a stock, a stone. He 
would not speak the word. In vain she searched his 
glances, weighed his words, listened to his tones; 
there was hint of tenderness in none of them. He 
did not love her ; he would never love her. He hcui 
thrown away his heart as a prodigal wastes his gold, 
scandalously, fatuously. She could never, never be 
anything to him now. 

So it seemed to her, and she was angry with him : 
misunderstanding, doing injustice, as angry people 
will. His worn face, his shabby clothes she mis- 
interpreted. *He loves her stiU,' she explained to 
herself. 'He hungers after her still. It is for her 
he is careless of himself, negligent of appearances, 
indifferent what becomes of him. He is sinking into 
a sloven : he who was once so neat and particular in 
his dress. And there are lines in his face ; and he is 
proud of them, possibly. He will make no effort to 
throw off her yoke; he yields himself, without a 
struggle, to despair. His love gone, he will let his 
life go, too. He refuses consolation : he thrusts hope 
far from him. He will let the future follow the 
past : is content to waste everything upon the grave 
of his love.' Not in these words precisely, yet much 
in this fashion, did her thoughts shape themselves. 
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She was bringing homo to Lambert much of the 
charge she had herself been subjected to, with a little 
more justice, of irrational repining, of in&tuated love. 
Condemning him too hastily; not taking into ac- 
count that his hapless looks could be rendered in 
another and simpler way : explained just as well by 
his poverty and his misfortunes as by his love and 
his despair. 

There was restraint upon them botL Still they 
talked upon this and that, as a morning visitor and a 
hostess must talk together, whatever maybe their 
individual musings. Not very nearly did they ap- 
proach the subject of Lyddy Finch. Yet it was 
referred to, in a way. Did Lambert know that Sir 
Felix and his bride had returned? Yes, Lambert 
had heard as much. And then they dismissed that 
topic; it was not one to enlarge upon. And had 
Mrs. Lambert heard from Lady Casey lately? Yes, 
Mrs. Lambert had heard only a day or two ago. 
Lady Casey was tired of Cheltenham, and thought 
of going to Brighton. She had made particular 
inquiries after Lambert. He was apparently in 
favour again. Indeed ! And then they discussed 
the curious kind of weather they were having, con- 
sidering the time of year, and so on. 

The miDutes slipped by. Lambert had luncheon ; 
it was time for him to take his departure. And yet 
he had said no word of what he had come to say. 
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In fact, he couldn't; he tried and tried again, failing 
each time ; the words stuck in his throat * No,' he 
said to himself, *I can't do it; I can't ask her for 
money. I think I'd sooner beg by the roadside of a 
stranger.' And he rose to say good-by, his pockets 
as light as when he came : and that was very light, 
indeed. 

* Good-by, Lambert. Now, mind — you'll come and 
see me again soon ? ' 

Lambert promised that he would do himself the 
pleasure of calling very soon. 

Just as he was leaving it occurred to her to 
ask a question: *How are you getting on at the 
bank?' 

* I am not at the bank now,' he answered. * I left 
some time since.' 

* Oh ! I didn't know — ' and then she saw at once 
— she had not seen it before — that, all things con- 
sidered, Lambert could hardly remain in the bank, a 
clerk in the service of Lydia Finch's husband. * I 
hope, however, you will be able to do better than 
that.' 

* Yes, I hope so.' 

* Have you found anything more suitable yet ? ' 
Now was the opportunity to speak of his ill-fortune. 

But still he couldn't do it. He hung back even now ; 
a sense of shame restrained him ; and something in 
Mrs. Lambert^s tone, less sympathetic than heretofore, 
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throughout his interview, had jarred upon his ear 
unaccountably. 

He said that he had found only temporary employ- 
ment at present, but that he was in hopes that he 
should secure something more permanent shortly; 
yes, very shortly now. And he went his way. 

Left to herself, a better understanding of the facts 
of the case seemed to dawn upon Mrs. Lambert. 
How blind she had been ; how foolish ; how unjust ; 
how wicked ! She blamed herself terribly. 

* What ! ' she cried. * He has left the bank ; he is 
doing nothing — earning nothing. How is he living 
then ? He is without means. He must be in want, 
positive want — ^and he is too proud to speak. No 
wonder he looks ill, and wasted, and forlorn. And I 
was so cold and cruel to him — so merciless. I could 
think only of myself and my sufferings, while he 
is wanting bread, perhaps.' 

She was bent upon making amends immediately. 
She sat down and wrote a letter, full of kindness, and 
pity, and sympathy, imploring his forgiveness; and 
she enclosed bank-notes for a hundred pounds, 
begging his acceptance of these, and more when he 
should have need of them; and trusting he would 
write to her at once and constantly, to let her know 
how he was going on. 

This letter she directed to Lambert at Mrs. Seeley's, 
in Welbeck Street: sq tb^t it never reached him. 
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For, as we know, he had left Welbeck Street. And 
Mrs. Seeley was without his address. She could not 
send on to him. The letter remained unopened in 
her hands for months. 

Heart and foot-sore Lambert returned from his 
fruitless journey to his humble lodging over Miss 
Mossiter's shop. He found Mr. Bowker waiting for 
him. 

'Come, cheer up, old fellow,' cried that worthy 
young gentleman, ^things ainH so bad, after aU ; and 
when they're at the worst, they always mend, yon 
know. I've brought you some more writing to do 
for the law-stationer ; and he thinks he can keep yon 
at it for some weeks to come now ; he's doing a brisk 
trade, and some of his best hands are ill. It's an 
ill- wind that blows nobody good, isn't it? And 
here's my half-quarter's salary. That will help you 
on a bit. Never mind me ; bless you, I can get on 
somehow. My credit's good — ^for a little while, at any 
rate. And they do say we're all going to have our 
" screws " raised at Handsell's, in consequence of old 
Felix's marriage. Isn't that a lark, now ? And, I 
say, we'll have a jolly good supper to-night on the 
chance of it. Come, come ; why, you're not crying? 
Put a good face on it, and all will come right in the 
end.' 

Lambert could only press his faithful friend's 
hand. His full heart wouldn't let him speak. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TOO LATE. 




HE Eeverend Edwin Foy, if he was not des- 
tined to have all his wishes gratified — ^par- 
ticularly that one fond wish of his heart, 
subdued, if not quite forgotten, relative to 
the lady who, now Mrs. William fioodear, of Lower 
Wick Farm, formerly called herself simply Miss 
Alice Pratt — still was not to be wholly disappointed 
in some other respects. A measure of liveliness had 
been once more imparted to Netherbury and its 
neighbourhood. Lights were to be seen in the 
Priory windows now at night, and fires glowed and 
quivered and crackled on the hearths; the great 
house gave up its desolate, woe-begone, * in-chancery* 
sort of look. Sir Felix and Lady Foy were spending 
Christmas upon their property : quietly, yet still, with 
some degree of state ; grand salons^ long empty, were 
again inhabited ; chandeliers were taken out of their 
bags, as though they were grapes that had required 
several summers' suns to ripen them, but were really 
fit for food at last; shutters were thrown open — pic- 
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tures uncovered — carpets unrolled — life lit up tL^^ 
place so long deserted — ^voices were heard agai^^ 
and ringing laughter, and silvery music, such as thi^ 
old walls had never heard before. Ernani involar^y 
awoke unaccustomed echoes in the great drawing- 
room, and the grand air fix>m Les Diamans de la 
Couronne, with its sparkling cascades of skylark notes 
effectually put the ghosts to flight, if, indeed, they 
had ever taken up their abode at the Priory, or had 
ever contemplated doing so ; some people were quite 
confident that they had — certainly there was a chance, 
at one time, of the Prioryripening into a haunted house. 
There were wheel marks now upon the carriage-drive 
up to the house through the park ; and the racket and 
jingle of equipages were to be heard : cheery chatter 
and clatter in the stables as the dogs barked and the 
grooms * hissed ' over their horses. It was a stirring 
time, comparatively speaking ; for the county digni- 
taries, or some of them at any rate, were calling 
upon Sir Felix and his bride, and their visits were 
being returned. There was excitement at church 
too, to see the inmates of the great square Priory 
pew, which had been empty so many Sundays. The 
Kector s best sermon was not done nearly justice to 
by the congregation — attention was absorbed by 
Lady Foy. The men wanted to see her face ; the 
women her bonnet, apparently, ' A mere slip of a 
gal, I call her,' quoth downright Farmer Bunting, 
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more inclined to be critical than complimentary — 
and rather with an air of disappointment ; he was 
surprised, as it seemed, that his landlord in choosing 
his wife had not, as in selecting stock, laid stress 
upon bulk and weight ; * a mere slip of a gal — ^no 
bigger than our Suky yonder. Lord ! but she makes 
Sir Felix look woundy old by the side of her though, 
doan't she ? ' * It was a dark-blue terry velvet, with 
light-blue flowers and strings,' says Mrs. Bunting, who 
has a weakness for the fashions. * Don't bother about 
that, woman ! ' cries the farmer, and continues : * I 
never should have thought Sir Felix would have 
married such a little un — ^why, she doan't reach much 
above his elbow — ' and so fortL 

Netherbury had not been so stirred for a long 
time. And then — a new excitement — the meet of 
the Sturrington Hunt at the Priory. Sir Felix's 
country was to be drawn, and there was great promise 
of sport. For many seasons there had been no such 
sight at the Priory — ^no such ornament to its velvet 
lawn as the manoeuvres of the well-trained Sturring^ 
ton pack, brandishing their brave tails, and brought 
up in close order by those wonderfully light-weighted 
whips, with their old, young, tanned, whiskerless 
faces, on their lean strong-boned horses, up to any 
amount of work. Then arrive the gentlemen of the 
hunt, cantering up the avenues of the park, upon 
their hacks. They remove their spatterdashes, receive 
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their hunters from the hands of the grooms, gi 
their friends, discuss the wind and the weather, i 
the prospects of the day, and are impatient to be 
Now it's a very bright spot of * pink ' that tells < 
as the painters say, upon the green sward of the p 
sloping up there in the distance — ^now a 'pink 
a fainter hue, weather-stained and soiled by time i 
misadventure. The Netherbury grounds are a 
with cavaliers. Here we have a sporting farmer i 
hunts in velveteen on * a clever cob ' and does wonc 
with it — here is another hunting gentleman i 
despises convention and appears in check tweed i 
a wide-awake hat — and here — ^you see the tall, il 
old man in black, with the enormously high w] 
neckcloth ? well, he is a hunting clergyman froi 
neighbouring parish — ^the race of sporting parsoD 
dying out now, and so he's worth your looking at- 
is said to be between seventy and eighty, yet he's t 
roughly hale and hearty, and is generally to be foi 
in the front rank. He reads prayers occasions 
but he seldom preaches now ; if he did, I think 
could give his congregation a capital practical 
mon about *Nimrod, the mighty hunter,' fuD 
curious sporting information. 

The gentlemen of the Sturrington Hunt are i 
comed to the Priory; Sir Felix is all amiabili 
numberless hats are lifted in recognition of L 
Foy's smileSi *Glad to see you, gentlemen — '. 
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been a little out of the way of this kind of thing of 
late/ Sir Felix says pleasantly, * and a newly-mar- 
ried man, perhaps, has no business to be hunting, — * 
the sportsmen present receive this as an admirable 
joke, — ^ but Lady Foy is anxious to see some of the 
fun,' the Baronet continues, * and so we're going to 
join you, and keep up as we may; but we're not to 
be laughed at if we're not in at the death.' Another 
admirable joke apparently, to judge by the laughter 
with which it is received ; and the hospitalities of the 
Priory are freely placed at the service of the gentle- 
men of the S. H. 

Which way are we going? Well, down into CoUey 
Bottom and through Bunting's Gorse — ought to find 
there — ^but failing, we must cross Goodear's land, and 
so on, to Chaffingbury Firs — ^that's thought to be a 
likely line of country. And then the horn is sounded 
and the huntsman trots off,j the pack at his heels, 
and the whips and the hunt following, with Sir Felix 
on a tall, strong, steady-going old mare, and Lady 
Foy on a graceful little grey horse, and the popula- 
tion of Nethetbury in the rear — all classes eager and 
interested — a great many mounted on * shanks's nag,' 
which I needn't say is the accepted idiom for going 
on foot. Yet the pedestrians flatter themselves 
(pedestrians always so flatter themselves) that if 
they can only keep their wind, they will not be far 
distanced by the horsemen. 
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^ She seems a nice-ish little woman/ one gentlem; 
of the S. H. remarks to another. 

* Yes. She must ride wonderfully light — sits h 
horse well — seems to know what she's about.' 

* Ah ! and she's pluck, too ! She'd have gone 
that bullfinch, I do believe, only the old man won 
make her go to the gate.' (The bullfinches abo 
Netherbury are not quite of the Leicestershire kind 

* Yes, he takes great care of her, the old boy — an 
of himself.' 

* He's awful fond of her, and jealous of her too, it's 
my belief. He seems to look a fellow all over that 
looks at her too hard.' 

* Stop your horses, and shut up, can't you ?^ roars 
a furious sportsman, with an oath. * Can't you see 
the hounds are at fault? ' 

It wasn't very much of a nm. A young fox : who 
took the hunt over a not difficult line of country. 
The kill came off by the Long Copse, close to the haK- 
way turnpike on the high road to Sturrington : the 
brush being presented to Lady Foy, who had kept 
^fairly up and won good opinions. Sir Felix had been 
at her side throughout, very anxious for her safety. 
*Now, Lyddy, pray be careful. Now, my dear, do 
take care. Are you quite sure you can hold him ? 
Does he pull too hard for you? Don't think of 
taking the fence ; there's a gap down there to the 
left. No, my dear, not the whip ; indeed, there's no 
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occasion for it; we're quite forward enough, quite. 
We shall be over-riding the hounds, and come to 
trouble if we push on too far.' And so on. 

So the winter months sped by at Netherbury. 
Lady Foy took and kept her place among the 
magnates of the country-side. Some exclusive 
people still held a little aloof from the Priory — ^re- 
quired to know something more about Sir Felix's wife 
before they permitted themselves to be upon visit- 
ing terms with her. But these were in a small 
minority. Speaking generally, Lyddy was acknow- 
ledged and accepted with favour. You mustn't sup- 
pose that there was any very wonderful amount of 
gaiety going on, however — that is hardly possible at 
Netherbury ; still, there was a dinner party here and 
there, and a hunt ball, a county ball, a yeomanry 
ball, and a volunteer ball ; perhaps these about com- 
prised the festivities of the neighbourhood. One or 
two friends of Sir Felix came down for a little 
shooting; and one of the partners in Handsell's 
Bank, with his wife and daughter, took up their 
abode at the Priory for a short stay : proud to make 
the acquaintance of Lady Foy. Then, too, the 
Keverend Mr. Foy was constantly dining with his 
brother and sister, and always cordially welcomed : 
especially by Lady Foy, who liked the kind-hearted 
Eector more and more, and was liked by him. Li- 
deed, he proved himself a cheerful guest at the 
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Priory. There was invariably more than usual 
laughing, and talking, and singing, whenever he 
was present ; insomuch that Sir Felix began to 
consider 'that there really was more in Ned than 
he had had any idea ofl' He had only taken about 
half a centary to make the discovery that his brother 
was a person of some intelligence, though he had 
never had the credit of being so. Bat^ in &iCt, the 
Bector appeared to more advantage, he was so much 
more at home at Netherbury than in London. And 
he had persuaded Lady Foy to interest herself about 
the choir and the schools, and the Netherbury Coal 
and Blanket Club. * Don't overdo it, Lyddy, that's 
all,' Sir Felix had cautioned her; * because you 
know you're sure to get tired of it in the long run. 
And it don't look well to be dropping these kind of 
things when one has once taken up with them. It's 
better never to take them up at all, I think.' 

The house in Half-Moon Street had been given 
up. Sir Felix had become the proprietor of a 
superb mansion in Belgrave Square, which was* just 
now undergoing repair and decoration to fit it for the 
residence of Lady Foy. The workmen had been 
dilatory, as workmen always are : the house was not 
yet ready for occupation ; its fitting up and furnish- 
ing were to be on a very grand scale, people said. 
The family, therefore, had been compelled to remain 
at the Priory a much longer time than had at first 
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been anticipated. Business at the bank, however, 
constantly called Sir Felix to' town. Things always 
went wrong when he was absent, he avowed. Keally, 
there was no one he could trust. Musgrove was all 
very well : but he needed to have some one for ever 
at his elbow, telling him what to do, and what to 
leave undone. Of his partners, Sir Felix had not a 
high opinion. So, for some days in the week. Sir 
Felix was under the necessity of leaving his wife 
alone at Netherbury, while he looked after the 
affairs of the bank in town. He usually came down 
to the Priory late on Friday night, however; re- 
turning to London by the early train on Tuesday. 
It was a nuisance, he admitted ; but it was unavoid- 
able just for the present. 

Lady Foy bore her husband's absence rather un-» 
willingly at first ; but afterwards ; with greater tran- 
quillity. It is possible his ever-watchful solicitude 
concerning her wearied her a little; and then, it 
seemed to her, that he was becoming, somehow, 
everyday more and more querulous and fretful, 
fidgety and particular* One notion had taken fast 
hold of him. It was not new to him ; but he had 
apparently forgotten it for a time ; now, however, 
it had resumed possession of him. It related to the 
dampness of the Priory. He was for ever inveighing 
on this subject — ^finding new proof of his assertion. 
The place was damp. People must be mad to make 

VOL. m. T 
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any question of it (He turned quite fiercely upon 
his brother, who had ventured to express some mild 
doubt about the fact : or had manifested some gentle 
surprise at what was to him in the light of a new 
discovery.) Why, only the other day, Sir Felix had 
locked up some things, boots and things, in the closet 
in his dressing-room, and now there was quite a 
green mould upon them. The place was firightfiilly 
damp. He wished those infernal workmen would 
finish, and let them get into their comfortable town 
house. The Priory was killing him. He had pains 
in all his limbs. He had a frightful cold upon him : 
the damp had struck into him. He felt it in his 
very bones. And he stirred the fire virulently. 

There was exaggeration about all this, no doubt. 
And yet it was to be remarked that Sir Felix was 
not looking at all well. His complaints about his 
state of health were quite incessant. Really the 
days of the week he passed at Netherbury seemed 
now to be devoted to diatribes against the dampness, 
and to murmurings relative to his bodily condition. 
No wonder Lady Foy found his absence rather a 
relief. And yet she was genuinely concerned about 
him — implored him, if he felt really ill, or thought 
he had taken cold, to have medical advice at once. 
But he wouldn't do this. He should be all right, 
again, as soon as they could get into their town- 
house, he said : he was hurrying on the workmen. 
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and he really thought they would clear out very 
soon now. Meantime his temper seemed to be 
seriously affected. He grew very critical about his 
wife and her proceedings ; took to charging and lec- 
turing her. He looked over the list of visitors. She 
must make distinctions in her treatment of some of 
these people. For instance, great consideration was 
due to thescy who were an old family of high standing 
in the county; while these — well — ^they would be 
all the better for a little snubbing, perhaps — espe- 
cially the sons — idle young men — ^who seemed to be 
calling a great deal too often — shaving nothing else to 
do, probably. There was no occasion to be always at 
home to them ; and generally he had noticed a cer- 
tain tone of — levity, but he did not wish to put it 
harshly, in Lyddy's conversation with her visitors — 
which she would do well to correct — ^it was so likely 
to be misunderstood — and so give occasion for un- 
pleasant comments in the country. 

Poor Lyddy! She had done little to merit Sir 
Felix's faullrfinding. But something has to be said 
for him. * The damp ' had probably affected his 
temper. If he was jealous, he was also fond of his 
wife. He could not bear to be absent from her ; he 
wanted to have her always under his eyes — 
separation from her made him uneasy. He loved 
her : but his love was in some^way leavened with sus- 
[»cion^ and not rendered the more pleasant thereby. 
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You have, probably, found out hj this time that he 
was not a man of very generous nature. 

Presently a rumour went about to the effect that 
in the ensuing summer it was probable a child would 
be bom to the house of Foy. Sir Felix was de* 
scribed to be in great spirits — ^buoyed up with hopes 
of an heir to his name and property. 

And Lady Casey all this time ? 

She had been oscillating between interest in, and 
apathy concerning, her relatives. Sometimes she 
held them in vivid remembrance; sometimes she 
appeared to forget their very existence, absolutely. 
Now she was very angry with, now she had entirely 
forgiven, them. It was evident that she was growing 
a very old lady indeed. One day she argued with 
herself rather sagaciously : * Well, after all,' she con- 
cluded, * I may think Felix a fool ; but that's no rea- 
son why I should tell him so, and quarrel with him. 
And I may think she's a minx ; and yet it may be as 
well to be on speaking terms with her, all the same. 
Fehx has been really useful to me : though some- 
times negligent and forgetful. And I don't quite 
want to cut myself off from the Priory altogether — 
even on her account. The Priory is a very decent 
place to go to in the summer months.' So, having 
blown hot and blown cold, her ladyship now blew 
lukewarm. She despatched to * Felix's wife,' that 
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was her favourite way of alluding to Lyddy — ^a rather 
late-in-the-day letter of flabby, crabby, congratu- 
lations. Lyddy was grateful, however, for her aunt's 
scant courtesy — ^grateful as only a wife who has 
married above her station can be grateful for 
recognition on the part of her husband's relations. 

* She's a stupid old woman,' Sir Felix com- 
mented; *but I'm glad she's thought proper to 
write.' 

There was some bitterness at the bottom of the 
cup, however. A postscript had been added to the 
letter. * Can you give me any news of young Lam- 
bert Foy?' Lady Casey wrote — ^*I have heard no- 
thing of him for months, and Metry Lambert either 
can't or won't give me any information about him. 
Mind and tell me all you know when you write, 
which I hope will be soon.' I don't know whether 
accident or design — whether genuine curiosity con- 
cerning Lambert, or simply a desire to occasion some 
discomfort to Lyddy, had brought about this post- 
script. Lady Foy was reading the letter aloud to 
her husband, and of course had to read this with the 
rest — ^her face flushing a little — and ever so slight a 
change affecting the steadiness of her voice. 

* WeU ? ' said Sir Felix ; for his wife had finished 
reading, and was standing looking inquiringly at 
him, with the letter in her hand. Now it was one of 
Sir Felix's ^ cross-days,' as the nurses say of fractious 
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or teething children. He had come down from Lodh 
don to Netherbory through a heavy storm of rain, 
and found a most miserable fire in the drawing^rooiiL 
* The damp ' was wei^iing upon his temper heavily. 
He looked ill and old and angry. Indeed he was all 
three. 
•Well?' 

• I must answer Lady Casey's letter, Felix. What 
am I to say about — ^in answer to— this about Lambert 
Eoy?' 

• Say ? — say anything you like.* 

•But can't you tell me anything about Lambert 
Foy?' 

• What should I tell you about Lambert Foy ?' 

• But^ you see, Felix, Lady Casey makes such a 
point of inquiring about him. It will seem so 
strange if— ' 

• Let it seem strange, then. What does it matter ? 
What's Lambert Foy to me, or to Lady Casey, or to 
you?' And then he turned upon her in a fierce, 
suspicious way. • That is, he should be nothing to 
you.' And then, as if impressed by his own words, 
he repeated, significantly, • he should be nothing to 
you.' 

She was about to answer rather impetuously, 
perhaps, but she checked herself, and with down- 
turned eyes refolded the letter and put it away in her 
desk. It may have seemed to her that on the score 
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of Limbert For sbe deBefred some pmiTflhmCTit; ot, 
in her mfigrmtiqn Jit «a uf-enetouB insiniuiiticm, die 
was afiaid of tmatii^ beiself to speak. She ims 
ailent^ and sonevhat distreBBod. Sir Fdix had 
never befoie addroGBed her like that. It was deaiiy 
becomii^ neoBBmy to make ^tmt aOowanees lor his 
temper and state of heahh, and * the dampu^ 

Sir Feiix was a^^MOKiifihr sort tike mooient after 
hehadqiokeDL He did nolown as miidi; bathe 
kept a doee vateih ispcm. himself for some time ; he 
was caiefiod not to permit hima^a similar eboDilioB 
of feeling; and &r liie remainder of die day he wwm 
especially pcdite to his wife: aUboQ^ they woe 
without raitaa. Affcer dinner, indeed. Hie emtaiis 
closely drawn, and the iire ftiired into n Uaae, there 
was quite n gentle caresBng air about Sir Feiisli 
treatment of Lyddy. He Hsdined in an easy^dbair 
with his feet on the ie&der, and die was on n hm 
ilad, leanii^ her head b^ek a^unat hii knee, wifle 
wmmj now and then he deeked and patted her pro- 
fine Uonde hair. Hkt w«re chatting togedier T€iT 
||Bi— iitly:notthe leas no from s certain drowsnem 
tBni pervaded their conreBBataoo — ^the reaalt, par- 
ISasg^ct the w amidi and the *H«™^ and s gf"**™^ 
SHH^of comfert. They pienected qwite a psBSUR of 
MiBn^flh firemde, and an attehed skanafi 
rdie looked more like thE^Baranets 
I wife. 
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Still she did not Tentuie to return to the Lambert 
F07 question. She was afraid, probaU j. It seemed 
to her that die had discovered, as it were, an misns- 
pected woond in her husband's side, which, par- 
ticularly in the damp weather, would give pain if 
pressed upon ever so lightly. She felt that somehow 
she had not gained her husband's whde confidence — 
perhaps could never gain it — ^firom no fault of hers. 
Certainly, she would not risk a recurrence of the 
scene before dinner — ^for she held it to be ' a scene' — 
the first difierence of opinion between husband and 
wife is always held to be ^ a scene' — by the lady at 
any rate. 

So she wrote to Lady Casey — a pretty, winning, 
soothing, kind of letter : giving the latest Netherbury 
news, announcing the speedy departure from the 
Priory of her husband and herself to take up their 
abode at their new house in Belgrave Square, now, at 
last, ready for habitation, where she hoped she should 
soon have the pleasure of receiving Lady Casey. And 
she concluded with regrets that it was not in her 
power to give her ladyship any news of Lambert 
Foy. 

It was inevitable that in this way, especially when, 
Tuesday having come round. Sir Felix hurried up to 
town again, and she was left to herself, Nether- 
bury being really a dull place, she should muse 
every now and then concerning the fate of her lover« 
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She checked herself, if it seemed to her she was drifting 
into too sentimental a tone of thought on the subject. 
She endeavoured to persuade herself that merely as 
a matter of curiosity, a legitimate desire for inform- 
ation, she might fairly be anxious to know what 
Lambert Foy was doing, how he was prospering; 
and certainly there was no harm in wishing him 
well, hoping that he might succeed. It wasn't so 
much to do in return for all the love he had given 
her, and considering all the unhappiness she had 
caused him. Once or twice she was tempted to speak 
to Mr. Foy about him, and beg him to try and obtain 
information. But she abandoned this idea. ^I shall 
blush when I speak to him, or look guilty somehow 
in spite of myself, or he'll begin talking about the 
thing suddenly or inopportunely some day at dinner 
when Felix is here and in a bad humour, perhaps.. 
no, that will never do. But I might ask granny ; 
she may know. Surely there can be no harm in my 
writing to her upon such a subject.' 

Sir Felix came down on the following Friday. 
He was in good spirits ; was quite jocose when he 
entered; greeted his little wife with an exceeding 
affection ; brought her down a present from London 
(from the jeweller's). She was at her desk when he 
entered — ^writing to her grandmother, she said. He 
playfully began twisting a glittering chain necklace 
round her white throat She then left the room for 
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a moment to give some necessary domestic ordef 
apparently. He sat down, bent in his abmidant 
good humour upon enriching her letter to Mis. 
Seeley, by the addition, in his own hand, of some 
half sportive, wholly kind, lines of news concerning 
his Lyddy. Suddenly, however, he put down his 
pen. His good spirits left him. It seemed as though 
something in the letter had caught his eye and 
offended him. He was depressed and duU — ^not so 
much ill-tempered as silent — for the remainder of the 
evening. 

He said no word about the letter. It was de^ 
spatched in due course. In it Lyddy had asked 
Mrs. Seeley if she could give any information 
touching Lambert Foy. Further ; she had desired 
Mrs. Seeley, if of herself she knew nothing, to apply 
to Mrs. Lambert, and beg her to relate all she knew; 

Lyddy noticed, without comprehending, her hus- 
band's change of mood. She did her best to cheer 
and amuse him; but he wouldn't be cheered or 
amused. After dinner she sat at his feet ; but he 
begged her not to lean upon him, it cramped and 
wearied him. She played and sang to him — ^and he 
went to sleep. * I, too, shall be glad when we get to 
town,' sighed Lyddy. 

Lady Casey, it seemed, was disposed to forgive 
Lambert Foy. His offence had lost all gravamen; 
was no longer feasible; was a speculative rather 
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than a practical affair. Let him be as obstinate and 
self-willed as he might, it was clear he could not now 
marry Lyddy Finch. There was really little reason, 
therefore, why he should not be restored to her lady- 
ship's favour. After all, she liked the young fellow ; 
and, her first wrathM emotions having subsided, it 
is possible that his very mutiny, his impetuous 
sacrifice of her patronage upon the altar of his love, 
recommended him to her good opinion. For women 
€an't help indulging in a kind of furtive partiality 
for the man who has made a fool of himself for one 
of them. His fetuity, whatever else it may be, is a 
compliment to their sex. A certain esprit de corps 
compels them to r^ard him with some measure of 
favour and sympathy, though they may not dare to 
indulge in these too openly. They cannot but ap- 
plaud a man who demonstrates that his heart is in 
the right place, as the phrase is : which, of course, 
firom their point of view in such a case, signifies a 
very weak and pregnable place, indeed. 

8he was inclined to smile upon him again. He 
had not behaved the worst of her relatives; and her 
favour was of far more importance to him than to 
any of the others. Kindness to him had the advan- 
tage that it was of real utility; the others could 
manage very well without it; but in his position he 
really needed assistance. But where was he ? What 
had become of him? What was he doing? To 
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these inquiries she could obtain no sati8fact(Hry 
replies. 

She had written to Lady Foy on the subject as we 
have seen, and to Mary Lambert — but in vain. Pass- 
ing through London on her way to Brighton, she 
had called in Welbeck Street ; but Mrs. Seeley conld 
give her no information. Mrs. Seeley had not seea 
Mr. Foy since some little time before the marriage 
of Sir Felix. He had left the bank— had given up 
his room in her house — ^further she knew nothing. 
Then her ladyship made her way to the cottage at 
Hampton Court She learnt that Mrs. Lambert had 
seen the young man once — ^and but once — since the 
marriage. He had promised on that occasion to re- 
peat his visit shortly ; but he had not been near the 
Hermitage again. 

Lady Casey was angry. She turned upon her 
niece. 

* What ! and you let him go without questioning 
him ? without learning where he was living, what he 
was doing ? how he was getting on in the world ? ' 

*I was in hopes I should soon see him again,' 
Mary Lambert said, rather faintly ; * I had no 
idea — ' 

* You were in hopes — you had no idea? — ^I haven't 
patience with you, Mary. You treated this poor boy 
as an ordinary morning visitor, I suppose; he 
stopped half-an-hour in the drawing-room, sucking 
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his cane and talking fiddle-faddle, and then yoQ 
never gave him another thought. You let him go 
and starve, or hang or drown himself, for all you 
cared.' Her ladyship was in a passion. 

* I wrote to him,' Mrs. Lambert began to plead. 

* You wrote to him ! What was that ? He never 
got the letter.' 

*He never got it?' Mrs. Lambert was in some 
dismay. 

*How was he to get it? It's at Mrs. Seeley's 
now, waiting for him. She showed it to me. It's 
been there for weeks — ^months, I believe. Of course 
he never goes near Mrs. Seeley's now. You might 
have known he'd never go there after the way he was 
treated by that — ^that girl — ^whom Felix has married : 
much good may it do him. And the poor foolish 
boy's left the bank, and gone no one knows where ; 
and how is he to live, Mary Lambert, I ask you ? 
You know he's no money. How's he to live, I want 
to know?' 

* Indeed I'm very sorry — deeply pained.' 

* Pained and sorry ! Will that keep poor Lambert 
from starving?' cried the elder lady, vehemently. 
* We shall have his death at our doors ; sure as fate 
we shall. We've treated him shamefully ; and you 
call yourself a Christian woman, Mary ; and you talk 
about doing good in the world ! Yes ; you can take 
pains and give money, and wear yourself to a shadow 
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abont a lot of scrubby charity children — ^woirying 
about their Collects and their Catechisms, and their 
learning this and that — ^and makmg them too cleyer 
and conceited to be of use to anybody; while my 
poor Lambert's left to starve — ^to starve — ^thepoor, 
simple lad — ^what else can he do ? Not that I don't 
blame myself. I'm just as bad as you are. I ought 
to have thought of all this before — only — only I was 
angry with him for a time, and wouldn't let myself 
think about him. But you'd no quarrel with him. 
He never offended you. He came to see you — ^need- 
ing help, most likely — and you gave him none. You 
let him go, as though he were nothing to you. What 
prudish folly made you treat him like that? How 
could you have the heart to let him go without giving 
him a helping hand, nor so much as a five-pound 
note to put into his pocket and keep him out of 
harm's way ? Mary, I wouldn't have believed it of yotu' 

* I must have been mad, I think,' Mrs. Lambert 
moaned. 

* It was cruel — ^very cruel.' 

* Do you think I haven't blamed myself again and 
again ? Do you think I haven't grieved over this a 
thousand times ? I was mad, I think. For I loved 
him — I loved him all the while!' And the widow 
yielded herself to a passionate fit of weeping. 

At the sight of her niece's genuine emotion. Lady 
Casey became pacified, ceased her scolding. The 
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two women determined to t,ake measures for the dis- 
covery of Lambert, They consulted a solicitor. They 
contributed to the mysterious advertisements in the 
second column of *The Times.' They entreated 
L. F. to return to his friends. They implored Lam- 
bert F. to write and fiimish his address. They con- 
jured Lambert F * * to relieve the anxieties of those 
to whom he was very dear, and communicate at 
once with the solicitor, whose name was added. 

All this would have been well enough, perhaps, 
some little time ago. But Lambert had now ceased to 
study ' The Times * newspaper. None of the adver- 
tisements met his eye. 

Sir Felix and Lady Foy (as the * Morning Post ' 
had been careful to announce) had arrived at their 
residence in Belgrave Square for the season. 

The trees in the Park were bright again, with the 
tender delicate green of early spring. Yet some 
traces of winter lingered in the air. Lady Foy 
was glad of her warm velvets and rich furs as she 
leaned back in her carriage and was driven up and 
down — up and down by the side of the Serpentine. 
The April sun shone cheerily, yet not ardently ; and 
the' wind was in the east. It was only with des- 
perate make-believe that people could persuade 
themselves that it was pleasant weather. Still the 
Park was full : the London season had recommenced. 
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Lady Foy was not looking her best. She 
a little nipped and pinched, pale, and listles 
a wearied expression npon her face. Doubl 
conversation, she would have brightened. ] 
vivacity and sprightliness would have beei 
coming, oa proper provocation. But she wai 
and low-spirited ; occupied, apparently, with tl 
which gave her no pleasure; gazing arou 
without interest in what she saw; passing 
alcMig — ^for it was in the afternoon, and the di 
rather crowded — slowly along, up and down, 
down, by the side of the Serpentine. 

She started — ^her eyes had been turned id 
the thronged footway. One familiar, amonj 
strange faces, suddenly arrested her atten 
face changed, yet recognizable — young, yet 
less — and with a wasted, suffering, sorrowii 
upon it. 

* Lambert ! ' she cried — ^not loudly, but in 
pained voice. And she leant forward in her ce 

He knew her, and started too. His cheeks 
a little. And then he had lifted his hat, in a 
grave salute. The carriage went on — ^passe 
she lost sight of him. 

* Lambert ! and how wretchedly ill he look 
sad — ^how poor ! ' she murmured. 

She ordered the carriage to stop at once a] 
round. Anxiously she looked for him agaii 
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ning eagerly the faces lining the drive. But he was 
gone. She looked in vain, A few more times up 
and down, up and down, and then she was driven 
home to Belgrave Square. 

* Poor Lambert ! ' she said, with a sigh. His face 
haunted her — his pale, suffering face. *How he 
must hate me ! And indeed he has cause. It has 
been my doing, my doing, all ! ' And she grew very 
wretched, as she thought of her lost lover. 

' I can't bear it ! I can't bear it ! ' she cried, des- 
perately, at last * I can't go on like this. Something 
must be done for Lambert even yet Surely it can- 
not be too late to help him I I must speak to Sir 
Felix about him, let come what come may — ^and at 
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CHAPTER Xn. 




THE ANNIVERSAEY FESTIVAL OP THE DYSPEPTIC 
HOSPITAL. 

'VB seen Lambert Foy to-day/ Lttdy Foy 
said to her husband. She spoke with 
some appearance of effort^ yet her voice 
'was clear and tolerably firm. And her 
eyes did not flinch or go down under the rather 
menacing glare with which Sir Felix favoured her : 
by way of answer, probably, to her statement. 

*He looked very ill and sad, and was poorly 
dressed.' 

* Indeed,' Sir Felix jerked out at last ; for it 
seemed that he must say something. And then, 
as though the topic were quite exhausted and done 
with, he took a decorated, * furniture ' book from the 
table, and throwing himself in an easy-chair, began 
turning over the leaves in a desultory way. The 
husband and wife were in their drawing-room in 
Belgrave Square. It wanted but a few mitoutes of 
the dinner hour. 
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*Wliat is he doing now? How is he living? 
Can you tell me, Felix?' Lady Foy asked, after a 



* How is who living ? ' 

Sir Felix looked up with an affectation of being 
preoccupied and absent, 

* Lambert Foy.' 

*I don't know, and I don't care,' Sir Felix 
answered, abruptly. 

*He is your relation, Felix. Surely you take 
some interest in his welfare. And if he stands in 
need of assistance, surely you will jwsist him.' 

So Lady Foy pleaded. Sir Felix closed his book 
with a slam, and stood up. 

* Lambert Foy is nothing to me. I have already 
told you as much. Why do you persist in reviving 
a disagreeable subject? He is, as you say, my 
relation : a distant one. Well, I have acknowledged 
the connection: I have never disavowed it He 
wanted assistance — and he had it. I placed a situa- 
tion in the bank at his disposal. He found he could 
do better, I suppose — could, at any rate, dispense 
with aid from me. He gave up his situation and 
went his way. So far as I am concerned, therefore, 
there is an end of the matter. I wish to hear no 
more of it. For Heaven's sake,' he cried, with some 
vehemence, * drop the thing 1 ' 

As he spoke, by way, perhaps, of giving emphasis 
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to his remark^ he flung his book down noisil] 
possibly with more violence than he had intende 

for he added, apologetically, 

*I don't want to speak angrily; bnt, really, yo 
force me to do so.' 

^ But he is without means, I fear.' Lady Foy pai 
no heed to her husband's ruffled temper. ^He ma; 
be in positive want' 

^ I know nothing about his means. He has none 
I should think. But what is it to me ? ' 

' He left the bank, and you have heard nothing oi 
him since?' 

* Nor do I want to hear anything of him.' 

* You could part from him like that ? It was not 
very kind of you, Felix — not very considerate ! ' 

Her tone was one of deliberate reproach. Yet it 
was not acrimonious — ^was without intention to 
offend. It was rather pitying than insulting. 

Sir Felix was about to break out with something 
especially angry, but checked himself — ^laughed in- 
stead. Not a very cordial kind of laugh though. 

* I think you make amends for any deficiencies of 
mine in that respect,' he said, * It seems to me you 
are all kindness and consideration in regard to this 
young man.' 

* I have reason to be,' she answered, simply. 
Sir Felix did not look particularly pleased. 

* He was your lover, I believe. Is so still, perhaps? ' 
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There was sometliing needlessly offensive in his 
tone as he said this. Lyddy started — ^gazed at him 
curiously. It was some moments before she an- 
swered. 

* Yes, he loved me. Lambert Foy loved me/ she 
said, in a low, soft voice, more as though she were 
speaking to herself than addressing her husband. 
* And I was pleased with his love — ^proud of it — 
grateful for it : and I am grateful for it still. It is 
something to a woman to feel that she has been 
made the one sole object of a man's love. Something 
she must remember her whole life through. I 
cannot, perhaps, expect that you should understand 
my feelings in this respect.' 

* You forget to whom you are speaking, I think' 

' I am speaking to my husband — honestly and 
frankly. It seems to me I have no reason to feel 
shame; and I feel none. You will tell me, that 
Lambert Foy should be nothing to me now ; that I 
sHould renoimce all interest in him — cast him off-^ 
forget him — ^foUow the example you have set me in 
regard to him. I cannot do this, Sir Felix.' 

^What?' 

^ He has a real claim upon my interest. I owe 
him much for the unkindness, the seeming heartless^ 
ness of my conduct towards him. And, indeed, I 
treated him cruelly — very cruelly. He placed his 
heart in my hcmd, as he might have trusted a bird 
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there. I dosed my fingers upon it — held it ti^ii 
for a whfle— and then gaye it hack to him, woimde 
and braised, and rent : not killed utterly, I hope ai 
believe. I cannot forget him. Sir Felix. I won] 
obey yon in all things, if I could. But in thi»— yo 
must not ask me ; for, indeed, I cannot do it' 

Her tone was one of appeal, rather than defiance 
was very plaintive and humble ; and there were tear 
in her eyes as she spoke. Sir Felix might have beei 
moved to pity, at the sight of his young wife's dis- 
tress. But amazement and anger possessed him too 
absolutely. 

* What — what do you propose to do then?' he 
asked, rather breathlessly. 

* I must help Lambert Foy — ^if I can, if he will 
suffer me, and if he needs help — as I feel that he 
does, too surely. And I will ask you, Felix, to be 
kind to this young man — to be generous. Join with 
me, and help him. He has a real claim upon us 
both. Let us admit this claim, and do what we can 
to make him happy.' 

Sir Felix began to walk up and down the room, as 
though to relieve the perturbation of his mind. 

* This is very pretty — ^upon my word, this is really 
very pretty,' he cried, in an excited way. * Have 
you any more — and how many — Clovers and admirers 
in whom you take a particular interest, and would 
have me benefit and protect? I haven't asked 
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questions upon such a subject hitherto; but, upon 
my soul, it's about time I did seek for some little 
information about the matter. Who else, besides 
this boy, is there who has honoured you with his 
love, and has won more or less of yours in return ? 
How many am I to find room for in my house, and 
divide my money amongst? It seems to me that 
you are quite forgetful of your husband in this affair 
—quite heedless of the ridiculous position to which 
you assign him. Surely, he is entitled to some little 
consideration. To play the part of almoner to your 
lovers ! Thank you. I don't like the rofo.' 

His wife looked bewildered at this burst of savage 
banter. 

^ I don't understand you, ' she said. 

' When you became my wife, wasn't it time to give 
up your love for this boy ? At any rate, isn't it time 
now?' 

* Have I yet failed in my duty to you as a wife. Sir 
FeUx?' Lyddy asked; her eyes strangely bright — 
her face pale, even to her lips. * Answer me. If I 
have failed, tell me how, and when ; in what partis 
cular ? I have striven, God knows, hard as a woman 
can strive, to be a good wife to you — ^to make our 
union pleasant to both of us. It was at no time an 
affair of sentiment — ^it would be an affectation so to 
consider it Yet it seemed to me, that treated in a 
common-sense way, our marriage might lead to the 
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comfort of ns both : perhaps, eyen to our happi 
Have I not been tnie to this yiew — ^not a lofty, jm 
still an honest view of our position ? Where is jom 
generosity ? Where is your justice ? Of what do yon 
now accuse me ? I have never wronged you, even xi 
thought.' 

*You have never loved Lambert Foy? Is thai 
what you mean ? ' 

^ He is nothing to me, in Ihe way you mean. ] 
could not love him as he loved me-— as he deservec 
to be loved. But how can I bear to think that he i 
suffering — in want, perhaps — ^wbile I am rich and — 
she was going to add, happy, but the word seemec 
out of place, and she could not utter it. She bid hei 
face^ in her handkerchief, and yielded herself to s 
half-hysterical fit of weeping. Sir Felix contem- 
plated her with some alarm. 

' There, there, Lyddy, don't excite yourself — ^praj 
donH,' he said, soothingly ; * I spoke without think- 
ing — I didn't really mean to pain you ; of course, 1 
didn't — come, put away your handkerchief— don't let 
the servants see you've been ciymg. We won't say 
any more about this tiresome business. Perhaps it 
isn't one we^re likely to agree about. Let's drop the 
thing — there's a darling. And — ^and — ^perhaps, not 
now, but by-and-by — ^I'll see what can be done iii 
the way of — of complying with your wishes.' Thia 
was not very irankly spoken : but rather in a tempoiy 
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rizing way, as yon might promise impossible things 
to a crying child, not in the least thinking of keeping 
your word, or of attempting to do so. 

The footman entered, and annonnced that dinner 
was served. (Of course he had a narratiye for the 
pantry afterwards, to the effect that there Had been a 
* jolly row,' in the drawing-room, and my lady had 
been 'crying her eyes out,' on the sofa.) 

* You must dine alone, Felix,' said Lady Foy. * I 
have no appetite — ^I am really unequal to sitting at 
the dinner table.' 

' But, my dear, pray make an effort,' urged Sir Felix. 

* I can't indeed. I'm not well, as you know ; and 
I feel very faint and upset Will you give me my 
salts, please ? They're on the table. My maid will 
bring me a cup of tea, presently — and then 111 go 
and lie down. My head throbs dreadfully.' 

Sir Felix expressed his sympathy and solicitude, 
and then went downstairs. There was apprehension 
on his &ce, and perplexity aud distrust. He dined 
alone ; and didn't much enjoy his solitude ; it seemed 
to deprive his repast of all flavour. 

He sat a long time over his wine : very meditative 
and abstracted. At last he seemed to have made up 
his mind on the subject of his reflections. He rang 
the bell for Mr. Dodd ; and with that confidential 
retainer he held a low-toned conversation of some 
duration. . Mr. Dodd emerged £rom the dining-room 
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with a smile of self-importance upon his face. His 
fellowHservants complained that he was yery nncom- 
mimicatiye on the subject of his interview with Sir 
Felix, 

'He said he would do something for Lambert.' 
Lyddy meditated, recumbent on her sofa. * Well, 111 
wait and see ; a few days, perhaps, cannot make so 
very much difference. Yet if I hear no more of it> 
I must act for myself. I cannot go on in this way. 
Turn which way I will, I see poor Lambert's white 
face, with his sorrowful eyes fixed upon me. I must 
do something — I must find him out. I must, at leasts 
know that he is not suffering and in want, or I shall 
go mad. The fear of poverty has been the b^e noire 
of my life. If I have saved myself only to ruin 
Lambert I I can't bear to think of it' 

Days passed — no further mention of Lambert 
Foy's name fell from Sir Felix. He was, perhaps, 
hoping, and congratulating himself thereupon — ^that 
the subject of the young man and his affairs would 
not again be recurred to— had been forgotten by 
Lady Foy. 

^ It was only a passing fancy, possibly/ he said to 
himself. ^ She is in delicate health just now : prone 
to take up with strange fancies, and to abandon them 
again, suddenly. I was wrong to treat her with any 
harshness — ^a little humouring, until her mind has 
changed again — that's all that's necessary.' 
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One morning he said, ^ I shall not be home until 
rather late to-night, my dear. I have to take the 
chair at that dinner for the Dyspeptic Hospital. I 
think I mentioned it to you before. It's a tiresome 
business ; but I couldn't very well refuse. The people 
interested in the charity are such old and close allies 
of Handsell's, it won't do to afiront them ; otherwise 
I'm sure I'd shirk the thing, with all my heart. I 
never felt less in cue for going through all the stupid 
formality of a charity dinner ; and I particularly hate 
to be in the chair, on such occasions. I've avoided 
the thing for several seasons. But they were too 
much for me this time. Do and say all I could, 
there was no getting out of it. You must take care 
of yourself, Lyddy. For, indeed, my poor child, 
you look pale and poorly, this morning ; wrap up well 
if you go out. I almost think you're better at home.' 

He bent down, and kissed his wife quite affec- 
tionately; and then went his way. 

In the afternoon Lady Foy ordered the carriage. 
She was driven round to Welbeck Street, to call 
' upon her grandmother. Mr. Dodd, it may be men- 
tioned, left Belgrave Square immediately afterwards. 
He took a cab. It almost looked as though he were 
following her ladyship. 

* Come in, Lyddy, dear,' says Mrs. Seeley, [em- 
bracing her grandchild; 'why, what a white face 
you've got, my poor darling, and your hands are as 
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cold as stones^ that they are ! Perhaps yon won't 
care to go into the drawing-room. Fye got company 
there. Mrs. Lambert — * 

. ^Ah! I want to see Mrs. Lambert particularly. 
Take me to her at onoe/ 

* But there's some other people, too. They're 
here upon business — about poor Mr. Lambert Foy.' 

'He's not dead ? ' Lyddy cried. * You don't mean 
that?' 

^ No, no, not dead, my darling. How you're 
trembling. It's only that they can't find him.' 

^ Let me go to them, at once. It's my business as 
well as theirs. Quick, quick, granny dear.' 

They entered the drawing-room. Mrs. Lamb^t 
rose to greet Lyddy, tenderly. An easy-chair was 
placed for her ladyship. Mrs. Lambert sat down at 
her side, pressing her hand kindly, as she explained : 
* We are trying to find poor Lambert. This is Mr. 
Benson, my solicitor. He has discovered this young 
gentleman, who seems to know a great deal about 
our poor lost boy.' 

Mr. Benson had, as it were, dived into the stream 
of life in quest of evidence of Lambert's movements. 
He had brought up a pale, small, young gentleman, 
with rather a dissatisfied expression of countenance, 
and with a tumbled heap of fair straight hair upon 
his forehead. It was, indeed, Mr. Bowker, clerk in 
the service of Messrs. Handsell & Co., Bankers. 
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' Mr. Bowker was engaged in making a statement 
of all he knew on the subject 

*Well, and so he got poorer and poorer. I'm 
sure if I'd had any money to ^ve him, he should 
have had it, and welcome. But I hadn't. It had all 
gone, and my credit too — ^not that that was much to 
brag about, you'll say. Still, I did all I could for 
him ; even to pawning my best clothes. As I'd 
do again, a thousand tiines for him, if I had the 
chance. For of aU the true-hearted Trojans that 
ever drew breafli, he was the best, out and out. I 
never liked anyone so much in aU my life. I took 
to him from the first, somehow. He was more like a 
near relation than a stranger : and though Pve always 
hated my relations, I liked him. He got poorer and 
poorer. And he could get no work to do of any 
kind. He did not complain much. He wasn't of a 
complaining sort. He was too proud, I think. I 
know it was a job sometimes to get him to ovm that 
he hadn't had any dinner — even when I'd money to 
pay for some. He seemed afraid lest I should think 
he was trying to sponge on me. Poor old boy! 
He was heartily welcome to all I'd got to give him, 
I know that. He kept up his spirits, tiiough; at 
least, he was always pretty cheerful when he was 
with me. I dare say when he got by himself he was 
dismal enough. Well, then, somehow he got a 
notion into his head about going out to New Zealand, 
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where this %htmg'8 going on. And^he'd talk of it 
over and over again, and never could be persuaded 
out of it altogether. And he got fond, when he had 
nothing else to do— and, poor fellow, he had deuced 
little else to do at last — ^he got fond of going down 
to Westminster, you know: Charles Street, where 
the sergeants are always hanging about; and talking 
to them, about this, that, and the other — always with 
half a mind to take the Queen's shilh'ng and be off. 
They had their eye on him, not a doubt of it, and 
bagged him at last, that's my belief — and glad to get 
him. No wonder ; he was as fine a looking fellow 
to make a soldier of as you're likely to see any day 
in the week. He as good as said good-by to me the 
last time I saw him — and that's some days ago now — 
only like a fool I didn't half believe him, and didn't 
understand what he said at the time : only I know he 
shook hands with me in a curious kind of way, and 
said something — ^he'd no need to : I'm sure, I didn't 
want him to — about my kindness to him and that — 
that he'd never forget it ; and that he'd be sure to 
write and let me know, whatever happened. But 
very likely he hasn't had the chance. I dare say they 
don't give a recruit much leisure time. It must be 
as bad as Handsell's, for that matter : if not worse. 
And — and I think that's about all I've got to say. 
I've never seen or heard from the dear old boy from 
that time to this.' And a very tearful expression 
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saddened Mr. Bowker's pallid face, as he brought his 
narration to a closa 

The solicitor put one or two questions. Presuming 
that the young man had enlisted, and it seemed 
probable, had Mr. Bowker, now, any notion as to the 
regiment it was likely he had joined ? Could he form 
any conception on the subject ? 

Well, Mr. Bowker didn't know. Had he ever 
heard any mention of any particular regiment? 
Well, yes. He thought he heard Lambert speak of 

the Kifles, under orders for New Zealand, in 

consequence of this bad news about the fighting 
there. Thought it probable that Lambert would 
prefer that regiment to any other, on that account. 

* Though why he wanted to get fighting in such a 
hurry is more than I can tell you,' Mr. Bowker 
added. * It's a thing most fellows would be glad to 
keep out of, one would think. I know / should. 
And he was never a quarrelsome sort. I never had 
so much as a word with him the whole time I've 
known him. I do hope no sort of harm will happen 
to the poor old cove.' And Mr. Bowker fairly 
sobbed. He could restrain his grief no longer. 

Mr. Benson closed his note-book. There was no 
further information to be obtained fipom Mr. Bowker, 
whose evidence had, upon the whole, been of a 
highly satisfactory character. 

' You see, my dear madam,' said Mr. Benson, 
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addressing his client, ^ we are now brought within a 
few days — I may even say, a few hours, of our 
missing friend. It will be easy to ascertain whether 

the regiment has yet embarked for New Zealand. 

Perhaps, also, not very difficult to find out if our 
friend has recently joined the regiment as a recruit: 
provided that he has not concealed his own name. 
Even in that case — * Mr. Benson perceived that his 
suggestion had rather troubled his client, so he 
hastened to add — ' Even in that case, we have his 
description to go by ; and Tm bound to say, a very 
dose and admirable description it is.' 

And Mr. Benson bowed to his client, as though 
rendering homage to her descriptive powers. 

* And now, Mr. Benson, what are we to do ? ' 

' I should suggest a journey to Westminster, in 
search of the sergeant of the regiment.* 

* Certainly. We'll go at once.' 

* You will let me go with you ? ' pleaded Lyddy. 
And it was arranged that Lady Foy should accom- 
pany Mrs. Lambert and her solicitor. 

They took kindly leave of Mr. Bowker, with many 
thanks to him for the assistance he had rendered. 
Lyddy drew the young man on one side. 

* You were his friend. Well, I am his friend, 
too; and I am grateful to you for all your kind- 
ness to him. Take this, please— for his sake and 
mine.' 
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She had slipped a valuable ring from her finger 
and placed it in Mr. Bowker's hand. They left him, 
contemplating with surprised eyes Lyddy's unex- 
pected gift. 

Lady Foy dismissed her own carriage; and in 
Mrs. Lambert's less brilliant equipage proceeded to 

Westminster, in search of the sergeant of the 

Eifles. Arrived in Parliament Street, Mr. Benson 
left his companions in the carriage, while he made 
inquiries at the public-houses in Charles Street most 
favoured by recruiting sergeants. 

' Poor Lambert ! ' moaned Lyddy. She was 
trembling violently. 

* You are ill, I fear,' said Mary Lambert, 
anxiously. * Will you let me take you home ? This 
is too much for you.' 

* No, no. I must go on now. I must know all — 
the worst. Poor Lambert ! And this is my doing — 
my doing!' 

Mrs. Lambert was fairly frightened at her com- 
panion's excited manner. 

* I never knew how much I cared for him until 
now. I didn't know my own heart, I think. He 
was dearer to me than I ever dreamt of.' 

Then she burst into a flood of tears, and sobbed 
hysterically upon Mary Lambert's shoulder. 

' Have pity on me ! ' she cried, hardly conscious 
of what she was saying. She recovered herself, 

VOL. ni. X 
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With an excited face Mr. Bowker read this letter. 
'He's off then/ he cried. 'Poor old boy! Theyll 
never be able to stop him. He's gone, and I shall 
never set eyes on him again ! ' Then he pat on his 
hat, and hurried out He studied the direction of the 
clouds — of the smoke — the state of tixe weathercocks 
in the neighbourhood. He returned presently with 
the most dolorous of countenances. ' From all I can 
make out of it/ he said, — * and I don't profess to be a 
judge of such matters — ^but it seems to me to be the 
very devil of a wind for dropping down ChanneL' 

The late Mr. Beadyman, as we know, had be- 
queathed to his partners and successors in the bank, 
an intimate connection with all kinds of benevolent 
institutions. Through his exertions, in &ct, it came 
about that the charitable world in general kept its 
account, so to speak, at Handsell's, in Pall Mall : con- 
siderably to the profit of that establishment. It was 
important that relations so valuable should not be 
suffered to lapse or diminish, and in this way it hap- 
pened that Sir Felix and his colleagues were every 
now and then called upon to preside at the Free- 
masons' or the London Tavern, at some banquet or 
festival in aid of this or that benevolent charity. 

These appearances in the chair were not particu- 
larly agreeable to Sir Felix ; but as a practical man 
he understood their importance and necessity. He 
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They called her Lady Foy — I suppose she's old 
Felix's wife — ^what luck these rich people have ! To 
think of old Felix securing such a wife as that ! So 
young and so pretty, and speaking so sweetly — I 
thought I should have gone down slap on my knees 
before her when she got thanking me for helping 
poor old Lambert A real lady — doesn't she take 
the shine off Miss M. too? Why Miss M. isn't fit to 
hold a candle to Lady Foy ! ' 

Mr. Bowker's interview with her ladyship had this 
good effect, if no other : it furnished him with mate- 
rials for the formation of a new idea. The fascinations 
of Miss Mossiter, the fair tobacconist, faded, and 
flickered, and went out, extinguished by the superior 
charms of Lady Foy. He abandoned thenceforth 
belief in Miss Mossiter as an object of devotion. By 
this change of faith the young man's moral and mate- 
rial welfare were both advantaged. 

Arrived at Handsell's, Mr. Bowker found a letter 
waiting for him. It was from Lambert — a few lines 

only — announcing that he had joined the Eifles 

— ^that he was on board the ship ' Osprey,' bound for 
New Zealand, now in the Downs, only waiting for a 
favourable wind to drop down Channel. He wrote 
in good spirits, and bade an affectionate farewell to 
his liege friend, Jphn Bowker : with much looking for- 
ward to their happy reunion at the end of some years 
on the return of the Rifles from New Zealand. 
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fired off an adroit address descriptive of the merits 
of the institution for which he pleaded, carrying his 
audience wholly with him — as it were, playing tones 
upon their heartngitrings — ^no donbt such a Chairman 
created more apparent effect. But then he finished, 
perhaps, with rather a small subscription : not holding 
himself bound, it may be, to give golden words and 
golden coin too. Whereas, Sir Felix wound up his 
dry matter-of-fact speech with a very liberal donation ; 
and his cheque for fifky or seventy, or a hundred 
guineas, was found to be, upon the whole, the most 
admirable sort of peroration that could well be de- 
livered. For the audience imitate the Chairman, in 
some way, perhaps, unconsciously. If he is generous, so 
will they be. His mute example is sufiScient. And 
in the presence of Sir Felix, who seemed an incar- 
nate banking account which couldn't anyhow be 
overdrawn, it was not possible to give niggardly. 
Such, at least, was the experience of the Charity 
Committees who had invited Sir Felix to preside 
at their Anniversary Festival. 

In the grand hall of the Freemasons' Tavern — 
hall of enigmatic emblems and mystic ceremonies 
— for the nonce surrendered to very simple purposes, 
however — ^the patrons of the Dyspeptic Hospital 
now hold banquet: Sir Felix Foy, Bart., in the 
chair. From the walls foil-length portraits of de- 
funct Grand-Masters, in royal robes and ducal coro- 
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held the interests of his bank in high esteem — ^he was 
fond of money and of the influence it ensures to its 
possessor, and he was quite prepared to make occa- 
sional sacrifices of personal comfort, and to undergo 
minor mortifications and inconveniences, if these con- 
duced, upon the whole, to the ultimate prosperity of 
himself and the firm of which he was a representative. 
So, besought to preside at the Anniversary Festival in 
aid of the funds of the Dyspeptic Hospital, after a little 
exhibition of coyness and diffidence, he had consented 
to place his services at the disposal of the committee. 
As a Chairman possessed of oratorical gifts, whose 
eloquence would at once open the hearts and the 
purse-strings of his auditors, it was well known that 
Sir Felix made no pretension to distinguish himself. 
He was by no means a good speaker : his maimer 
was dry, unatti*active, artificial, and his matter was of 
a very commonplace character. He was not com- 
fortable in the chair, and he brought that fact well 
home to all who saw or heard him. But then he 
had this merit: he represented capital — ^he looked 
money, — absolute, impregnable solvency — enormous 
respectability. And by experience these had been 
found to be important qualities in a Chairman — ^they 
drewy if I may employ that theatrical term, on such 
an occasion. No doubt the glib speaker, who having 
flung apart his coat lappels, and leant well upon his 
knuckles in a thoroughly parliamentary attitude. 
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fired off an adroit address descriptive of the merits 
of the institution for which he pleaded, carrying his 
audience wholly with him — as it were, playing tunes 
upon their heart-strings — ^no doubt such a Chairman 
created more apparent effect But then he finished, 
perhaps, with rather a small subscription : not holding 
himself bound, it may be, to give golden words and 
golden coin too. Whereas, Sir Felix wound up his 
dry matter-of-fact speech with a very hberal donation ; 
and his cheque for fifty or seventy, or a hundred 
guineas, was found to be, upon the whole, the most 
admirable sort of peroration that could well be de- 
livered. For the audience imitate the Chairman, in 
some way, perhaps, unconsciously. If he is generous, so 
will they be. His mute example is sufficient. And 
in the presence of Sir Felix, who seemed an incar- 
nate banking account which couldn't anyhow be 
overdrawn, it was not possible to give niggardly. 
Such, at least, was the experience of the Charity 
Committees who had invited Sir Felix to pre$ide 
at their Anniversary Festival. 

In the grand hall of the Freemasons' Tavern — 
hall of enigmatic emblems and mystic ceremonies 
— for the nonce surrendered to very simple purposes, 
however — ^the patrons of the Dyspeptic Hospital 
now hold banquet: Sir Felix Foy, Bart., in the 
chair. From the walls fiill-length portraits of de- 
funct Grand-Masters, in royal robes and ducal coro- 
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nets, velvet and ermine, stars and garters, contemplate 
mth. inane benignity, generations of brother masons 
and banqueters. Let what will go on below — the 
awful eleusinia of the *free and accepted,' or the 
homely performances of the charitable diners — ^it is. 
all one to the portraits : they retain ever their seK- 
gratulatory smiles, their sham heroic attitudes, their 
imperturbable vacuity of countenance. The steam 
of cooked meats dims the hall in spite of its dazzle 
of gas ; the scent of food is all-pervading ; knives 
and forks clatter, and glasses jingle, and crockery 
clashes: with a running accompaniment of masti- 
catory sounds. Waiters hurry hither and thither, 
sometimes crashing against each other in their impe- 
tuosity, like railway trains in collision. Busy hands, 
Berlin-gloved, flutter about the shoulders of the 
guests, out-pouring champagne, plying with sherry, 
distributing early peas (there's quite a rush for the 
peas — ^it's early in the season for that dainty), hand- 
ing soup, fish, entrie yAxAy pastry, what not. All is 
a wonderful turmoil of eating and drinking, and 
appetite, and gobbling, and repletion — yes, and it 
must not be forgotteu. — ^above aU, that most excel- 
lent gift of Charity. Admirable spectacle ! Glut- 
tony and Benevolence hand in hand, busy about 
works of Christian kindness. Sublime subject for 
a fresco on the waUa of a Britannic Walhalla, if we 
ever possess such a thing. 
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The grosser part of the banquet is over at last. 
The dishes are cleared away, and the flush of ful- 
ness and comfort^ or, perhaps, indigestion, adorns 
many a countenance. The decorative part of the 
entertainment is to follow — ^more wine, and dessert, 
and the speeches — and the real business of the 
evening — but so ornamented with inebriety, disguised 
in liquor, in fact, that it loses all prosaic and ungenial 
characteristics. And then Non Nobis is rendered — 
rendered is the word — ^by the professional singers 
engaged. Some guests, of course, accustomed ta* 
simpler modes of thanksgiving, probably — ^lose sight, 
in the musical excellencies of the performance, of 
its devotional motive, and thump applause on its 
conclusion: a manifest impropriety, for which they 
are very properly condemned by the better informed. 
Then a loud gentleman from behind the cross-table 
is heard to demand: * Silence, gentlemen, for your 
Chairman,' And great applause follows the dis- 
covery of the fact that Sir Felix is on his legs. % 

He looks pale, and nervous, and old, critics 
agree. Much older than when he had occupied the 
chair some few years previously, remark reguljur 
patrons of the Charity, who never miss attending its 
festival. And, perhaps by contrast with the superb 
organ of the toastmaster, he is not, at the beginning 
of his speech, very audible from the end of the table 
where we, of course, have been compelled to find 
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OUT seats. But you can see, by his swaying about, 
that he is speaking; and you can catch a word or 
two, or a sentence even, now and then. Yes — 

* illustrious lady' — *pure and Christian Court' — 

* model of an English home ' — * private and public 
virtues' — * exemplary life' — * happiness of her sub- 
jects ' — ^it is quite clear what toast the Chairman is 
proposing. Drain your glass, and shout and thump. 
It's a health well worth drinking. And now„ be 
quiet, for the singers have struck up a verse of the 
National Anthem — * God save the Queen.' Amen. 
What's next? Well, other loyal toasts are proposed, 
cordially received, and celebrated by strains of songs 
more or less appropriate. 

Presently a bishop is returning thanks for * The 
Church ; ' and there is marvelling among the 
uninstructed touching the fact that the prelate 
appears in a coat of purple, ignorantly conceived 
to be quite a secular style of costume. The bishop 
informs his audience that ' The Church ' is a great 
blessing and comfort to the nation — that its imr 
portance, under Providence, can hardly be over- 
estimated; and that it is especially gratifying to 
him to reflect that the value and merits of the insti- 
tution of which he is the humble representative, 
should have been so warmly acknowledged by the 
assembled patrons of the Dyspeptic Hospital Some- 
thing of that sort says the bishop. 
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Then, of course, we are drinking, very heartily, 
* The Army, Navy, and Volunteers,' and a gallant 
general, of bellicose aspect, has acknowledged the 
compliment paid to his branch of the service in the 
very handsomest manner. He states that the British 
Army has been always ready to do its duty ; but that 
in future, fortified by the good opinion of that 
assembly, it will be still more ready, if that is any 
way possible. Indeed, he almost seems to hint that 
in future * Dyspepsia ' will take its place by the side 
of ^Dieu et mon Droit' upon the national ensign, 
in memory of the remarkable proceedings of that 
day, and in recognition of the flattering tribute paid 
to the British soldier. After him rises a meek-look- 
ing little admiral, to render thanks for the Navy. 
He is a distinguished ofiScer, it is whispered. He 
has taken an English fleet a long cruise, and brought 
it home again, not very much the worse for wear ; 
for which feat he has, of course, earned the signal 
gratitude of his country. No doubt his speech is 
very eloquent ; but as it takes the form of a long 
and confidential chat with a tall dpergne in front of 
him, and is quite inaudible at a few paces' distance, 
it is not perhaps much regarded by the majority of 
the guests. 

These forms complied with, we now come, of 
course, to the business of the evening — ^the grand 
toast of * Prosperity to the Dyspeptic Hospital.'- 
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nodding his head, ^ I've plenty of matter to go npon 
now — plenty/ And then for a moment he studies the 
table-cloth attentively, conning over the opening 
sentences of his address. 

Just then there is a little confusion. ' He must 
wait now ; he can't come in now,' the Secretary is 
heard to exclaim : vainly, however. A man enters 
hurriedly, leans over Sir Felix's shoulder, whispers 
him. The man looks very mysterious and im- 
portant : he is Mr. Dodd. Sir Felix says, ' Indeed — 
very well,' — ^but it is noticed that his face has turned 
deathly pale. He gets up, however, pressing heavily 
on the table as though to assist himself in rising — 
breathing quickly, and his hands trembling very 
muck The fact was generally noticed as he passed 
his handkerchief across his forehead, while the Toast- 
master demanded, in Stentoronic tones, 'Silence, 
gentlemen, for your Chairman;' and the company 
gave vent to noisy applause. 

Sir Felix tremulously announced his toast. He 
filled his present post with much reluctance, he said, 
not because he yielded to any one in interest in the 
valuable institution in aid of which they had met 
there that, night, but because, coming after many far 
more able and eloquent occupants of that chair, he 
feared lest his inadequate advocacy should result in 
detriment to a very valuable charity. But he begged 
that they would give their kind attention rather to 
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There is a flutter of expectation in the halL Several 
of the Stewards whisper together. The Hon, 
Treasurer and the Hon. Secretary interchange 
glances slightly nervous and suspicious. Has the 
Chairman been sufficiently crammed with the neces- 
sary information ? is the question the officers of the 
Charity are putting to each other. For these 
gentlemen have a lively faith in figures. Hocus the 
world with statistics, and you may take anything 
you like out of its pocket That's the view of the 
officers of the charity. 

Next to the Chairman sits Vice-President Mr. 
Bateson. The little man is silent as usual — smiling 
and happy. He has thoroughly enjoyed his dinner 
At the bottom of his heart he has perhaps a wish 
that social convention would permit of his wife occu- 
pying the chair on such occasion& He is convinced, 
and no doubt he is quite right in that respect, that if 
Mrs. Bateson were the President^ that surprising 
woman would plead successfully for the fxmds of the 
Dyspeptic Hospital. But, subduing this desire, he 
sits placid and comfortable. He is made the 
medium of presenting to Sir Felix many notes and 
memoranda from various solicitous Stewards and 
other functionaries with reference to important fiwts 
and notabilia not to be overlooked in the speech from 
the chair. 

^ Thank you, thank yon,' Sir Felix murmurs^ 
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nodding his head, ^ Fye plenty of matter to go npon 
now — ^plenty.' And then for a moment he studies the 
table-doth attentiyely, conning over the opening 
sentences of his address. 

Jnst then there is a little confusion. ' He mnst 
wait now ; he can't come in now/ the Secretary is 
heard to exclaim : vainly, however. A man enters 
hurriedly, leans over Sir Felix's shoulder, whispers 
him. The man looks very mysterious and im- 
portant : he is Mr. Dodd. Sir Felix says, * Indeed — 
very well,' — ^but it is noticed that his face has turned 
deathly pale. He gets up, however, pressing heavily 
on the table as though to assist himself in rising — 
breathing quickly, and his hands trembling very 
mucL The fact was generally noticed as he passed 
his handkerchief across his forehead, while the Toast- 
master demanded, in Stentoronic tones, * Silence, 
gentlemen, for your Chairman;' and the company 
gave vent to noisy applause. 

Sir Felix tremulously announced his toast. He 
filled his present post with much reluctance, he said, 
not because he yielded to any one in interest in the 
valuable institution in aid of which they had met 
there that- night, but because, coming after many far 
more able and eloquent occupants of that chair, he 
feared lest his inadequate advocacy should result in 
detriment to a very valuable charity. But he begged 
that they would give their kind attention rather to 
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his cause than its pleading. (Applanse. His voice 
is feeble, certainly, but he is tolerably deliberate and 
distinct — ^he is aware of the right manner of speaking 
— of the sort of knack necessary for audibility in a 
large assembly, though he may not be able to turn 
his information to the best account.) He proceeds a 
little further in this way. Then he says he must sub- 
mit a succinct account of the Institution. 

The Dyspeptic Hospital was founded — ^and so on. 
Their funded property consisted of — so much ; pro- 
ducing an income of — such an extent The cost of 
distributing this amount, including all charges, was — 
this. They had thus an available balance of — that. 
Now it was evident that this was not a large sum ; — 
it was clear also that the more means were placed at 
the disposal of the Institution, so much the more 
could its objects be attained. The Charity was con- 
ceived in the most liberal spirit, and he begged their 
particular attention to that fact The Charity made 
no difficulty as to what patient they should relieve ; 
so far as their very limited means enabled them, 
they assisted all who came to them, of whatever sex, 
of whatever age, of whatever nationality — only one 
question did the charity ask of applicants for relief, 
and it was this — were they dyspeptic ? If they were 
dyspeptic, then were they provided with inmiediate 
medical advice and assistance, comfort, and care, and 
in extreme cases, a delightful asylum and refuge 
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until coQvalesoeQce was completely established. Now 
the ravages made by that scourge dyspepsia, in thu 
eomitry, upon all classes and descriptions of persons— 

Suddenly the speaker stopped. He was very white 
— a strange look crossed lusfiEtce — ^he raised his hands 
with a nervous, twitching, uncertain action to his 
neckcloth, as though it checked and incommoded his 
breathing — ^then a choking cry broke from his colour- 
less lips — a gasp — while a motion of alarm convulsed 
the whole room — ^then a heavy thump upon the table 
— ^the noise of broken glass and shivered china: 
the chairman had fidlen violently forward — ^fainting, 
speechless, insensible. 

Then came a scene of indescribable confusion — a 
Babel of wild, frightened cries — a frantic rush towards 
the top of the room. Men stood upon their chairs — 
some even mounted on the tables, the better to dis- 
cern the strange thing that had happened. The 
waiters and attendants flocked in to protect the pro- 
perty of the tavern, 

'Is he drunk? — ^is he dead? — Stand back — No 
crowding — Sit down — ^Be quiet — Untie his handker- 
chief — Give him air — Give the man air, I say! Is 
there a medical man present? Gently — gently, 
gentlemen 1 Pray, keep your seats 1 ' and so on. 

He was lifted up — ^there was a general shiver as 
his face was seen : so white, save where it had been 
slightly cut and scratched by the broken glass as he 
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fell — ^with such a drawn, distorted look upon it — ^with 
froth about the mouth, and such a deadly, glassy, 
sightlessness about the eyes ! He yet breathed, but 
he was senseless — ^he was carried out upon the shoul- 
ders of his friends and placed upon a sofa in an ad- 
joining room, until, under proper medical advice, he 
could be conveyed in safety to his own house. 

The diners returned to their seats ; but all festal 
thoughts had been driven far away. They were 
scared and sickened — ^they thought only of getting 
home. 

And so the anniversary dinner of the Dyspeptic 
Hospital came to an end. 




CHAPTEE XIII. 
who's to blame? 

P course there were numberleBS inquiries 
concerning Sir Felix for some days after 
his sadden illness had brought the pro- 
ceedings at the Freemasons' Hall to so 
unlooked-for a conclusion. But one answer could be 
given. Sir Felix remained in the same state ; there 
had been no change, either for better or worse ; be 
had neither moved nor spoken; but he still lived. 
That was all that could be said. As to whether 
hopes could or not be entertained of his ultimate 
recovery, it was not then possible to form any 
opinion. No further information could be obtained 
by application either at the bank in Pall Mall or at 
Sir Felix's private residence in Belgrave Square. 

Sir Cupper Leech had, of course, been called in. 
Publicly that florid physician talked of his patient's 
malady as a ' seizure,' that might or might not be 
attended with fatal results. But privately, and in 
consultation with several eminent colleagues, whose 
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€Mivice and assistance had been also secured, Sir 
Cupper q)oke out plainly of * a stroke/ and a very 
serious one. The doctors, indeed, agreed among 
themselves that the state of the sick man was quite 
hopeless : unless some very remarkable change took 
place within the next eight-and-forty hours. There- 
upon it was decided to telegraph for the Rev. Edwin 
Foy, the only brother of Sir Felix. Mr. Foy was, of 
course, immediately forthcoming, much shocked and 
alarmed, as he might well be. 

* It's paralysis, my dear sir, to be frank with you,' 
Sir Cupper explained to the Eector, in grave, bland 
tones, ^ and about as bad an attack of that kind of 
thing as one often sees. You know he had a touch 
of it before — some years ago now. I attended him, 
and I'm happy to say brought him well through it. 
Indeed, it hardly left a trace upon him. But we've 
a very different matter to deal with now ; and, I'm 
bound to say, I fear the worst ; yes, quite the worst. 
I told him before that he must take care of himself. 
I warned him that paralysis was not a thing to be 
trifled with. But I fear he has not been very prudent 
Really from the way they go on, people would seem 
to think that their constitutions are to last for ever. 
He was not a young man, you see ; he's older than he 
looks, as you know. And then his marriage : really 
after a certain time of life people ought to be careful 
about marriage. He was always temperate, I think ? 

VOL. m. Y 
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O yes, just so. A glass or two of port wine can't do 
a man any harm. I'm rather an advocate of dry 
sherry, myself; but there's a great deal to be said for 
port wine, no doubt, if you can get it good,' and so 
on. Sir Cupper was not able to aflford much comfort 
to the Eector. 

And Lady Foy ? How did she bear this calamity ? 

Sir Cupper was yery grave again. Well, it was a 
serious business, he said. Lady Foy was in a very 
delicate state. She needed very careful treatment — 
very careful and watchful treatment, indeed. Sir 
Felix's illness had been a severe shock to her ; and 
really she was in no condition of health to bear up 
against shocks of any kind. On the contrary, she 
was very low and feeble; and Sir Cupper greatly 
feared this distressing event — ^happening at sudi a 
moment, of all others — ^would have a very unfortu- 
nate effect upon her. Sir Cupper was very thankful 
to have llr. Foy upon the spot Her ladyship was 
in no condition to be troubled in such an emergency. 
And — Sir Cupper lowered his voice to a stage 
whisper — ^he wished to put the matter in the most 
delicate way possible, and was speaking, of course, 
in the very strictest confidence : but did Mr. Foy 
know, or had Mr. Foy any suspicion, that there had 
been any kind of — not a quarrel exactly — but a 
difference of opinion — a little unpleasantness, in 
fekct, between Sir Felix and Lady Foy? Li the 
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course of Sir Cupper's practice, a good deal of gossip 
and scandal — ^that kind of thing — came to his ears ; 
and he confessed he had heard a rumour to the effect 
referred to. Now, did Mr. Foy think that there was 
anything in it ? 

Mr. Foy was all amazement and indignation. He 
was convinced that the report was wholly groundless 
— ^monstrous — absurd. Sir Felix and Lady Foy had 
been always on terms of the utmost confidence and 
affection. He w«is a fond and indulgent husband : 
she a most loving wife. Mr. Foy quite scouted the 
notion that there qpuld have been anything like a 
quarrel between them. 

Well, just so. Sir Cupper had been always of 
that way of thinking himself. No doubt the idea was 
extravagant, as it was mischievous; and he should 
make a point of contradicting it wherever he en- 
countered it. He must be pardoned for having 
alluded to it at aU. But men of his profession were 
always anxious to find, if they could, the origin^ or, 
at least, probable origin, of disease. Anything like 
a hint on the subject was sometimes very valuable. 
Knowing the cause, it became so much the more 
easy to grapple with the effect. Acute mental ex- 
acerbation had been often found to induce paralytic 
visitation — especially where any predisposition to the 
disease existed. But in this case, it was clear that 
Sir Cupper had been misinformed. There was no 
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pretence for alleging anything of the kind. Sir 
Cupper was much obliged to Mr. Foy. They must 
persevere with the same mode of treatment. And 
he woold call round again in the evening. 

It was only natural, perhaps, that the world should 
try to arrive at the source of Sir Felix's malady. There 
is much popular objection to the unaccountable ; and 
in their eagerness for explanation, people are often 
willing to accept any sort of suggestion that may 
seem to supply their want : just as on a stormy night 
they would seek to stop a hole in the window with 
the first thing that happened ip come to hand, no 
matter how unfitted or inadequate for the purpoea 
Sir Felix, in the middle of his speech on behalf of the 
Dyspeptic Hospital, had been stricken with paralysis. 
Well — why ? How did it happen ? What brought 
it about ? Then it was remembered that just before 
he commenced his address, a man leant over his 
shoulder, and ^whispered in his ear — what ? Ah I 
that was the question. But not a doubt, people 
agreed, it was that * whispered ' communication that 
upset Sir Felix ! Away, therefore, with your talk 
about predisposition — about health, for some time 
failing — about the attack being merely a return, in a 
more acute form, of an old, long-forgotten disease I 
Sir Felix * went down ' because of Mr. Dodd's 
' whisper !' It was after that, the notable change in 
the Chairman's manner and appearance took pl^vi^ 
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Now, what had Mr. Dodd whispered in the ear of his 
master ? That was the way the world commented 
and questioned. 

There was a difficulty in getting at Sir Felix's 
body-servant ; and, when got at, he was very cautious 
and reserved — ^wily, even. He averred that he had 
merely applied to Sir Felix to know the time at 
which he would choose to have his carriage call for 
hiuL Sir Felix had dressed at his Club, and had gone 
down to the Freemasons' Tavern in a cab. It seemed 
reasonable enough that, as the evening wore on, one 
of his servants should come to him for orders, sb to 
his return home in his carriage. Still, people were 
not satisfied. *It wouldn't have been the valet's 
place to come about such a business,' they declared ; 
and certainly with a show of reason. But this expla- 
nation failing, how find a better ? 

Now Mr. Bateson had, as we know, sat next to the 
Chairman on the night of the anniversary dinner. 
Did he hear nothing of Mr. Dodd's * whisper ?' Well, 
there were not wanting people who declared that, 
immediately after Sir Felix's fall — on the spur of the 
moment — when there had been no time for the 
promptings of prudence, and caution, and discreet- 
ness — these being rather after-thoughts, whereas 
jfrankness is a first impulse — ^Mr. Bateson had made 
certain open statements on the subject. He was 
charged with having then said that the valet's 
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whisper had reference to Lady Foy — ^to some sus- 
picions entertained by Sir Felix in regard to his- 
wife's movements^ which, it was supposed, Mr. Dodd 
had been directed to watch — ^to some absence from 
home, on her part so miexpected and prolonged, as 
to be liable to the most mipleasant constructioiii 
In fact, that Sir Felix's illness was the result of the 
sudden communication to him of a scandal gravely 
affecting his matrimonial relations. Was this true 
or not ? Could it be that a statement to this effect 
made by Mr. Dodd, and not rendered more agreeable 
by that worthy's mode of dealing with it, had been 
strangely misinterpreted, and all its unpleasantness 
greatly exaggerated by Sir Felix : his brain being 
morbidly active at the time — ^his whole organizatioDi 
in a state of diseased sensitiveness ? Had he, as it 
were, in a moment conjured up a fearful phantasmap' 
goric picture of disgrace and infamy — ^his wife gone 
from him — ^his home desolate — ^his peace blasted for 
ever — and himself a butt, for the mockery and scorn 
of the world? Had he been in this way stricken 
down by the violence of his own fancy, which, keeping 
pace with him, as he strove to speak about the 
Charity, and his duty as its Chairman, had at length 
outstripped and silenced, completely mastered, and 
overthrown him — binding him, mind and body, in 
fetters, from which escape was impossible ? 
^ Certainly, this might have been the case. 
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But then, it must be allowed, Mr. Bateson (under 
orders from his clever and dominant wife — so his 
critics affirmed) subsequently declined to acknowledge 
himself the author of this view of Sir Felix's attack ; 
on the contrary, he gave it a direct contradiction. 
Mr. Bateson had been gravely misunderstood. He 
had said nothing of the kind. He had heard nothing 
of Mr. Dodd's whisper — ^very likely it was about the 
carriage ; nothiug more likely. He had never hinted 
a word of accusation against Lady Foy. He was quite 
incapable of attempting, in the slightest degree, to 
defame a lady so exemplary and admirable. Besides, 
the best answer to the supposition of any failure of 
duty on her ladyship's part, was to be found in her 
present position. Where was she now? Where 
should she be but attending at the sick-bed of her 
poor husband ? Immediately after his arrival in Bel- 
grave Square, she was at his side : herself acutely 
distressed, and in a condition of health that the me- 
dical attendants had pronounced to be extremely 
precarious. Surely the most disposed to fault-find- 
ing, the most infatuated of scandal-mongers, must be 
satisfied that any charge affecting Lady Foy was 
wholly unsustainable. Whether they were or not so 
satisfied, the present historian is not able to relate — 
nor has he any further information on the subject 
of Sir Felix's * seizure,' or * stroke,' to set before the 
reader. 
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Presently, however, Lady Foy's attendance upon 
her husband ceased abruptly. In the first column of 
* The Times,' appeared an advertisement of the pre- 
mature birth of an heir to the house of Foy. In- 
quirers in Belgrave Square were informed that the 
child was doing tolerably well, but that her ladyship 
remained in a very dangerous state. Sir Felix was 
much the same ; and, in confidence, it was added, that 
no hopes whatever were entertained of his recovery. 

He lingered many days, however — ^never regaining 
complete consciousness — so his constant attendants 
aflSrmed — never moving or speaking, and not appa- 
rently in any pain. His eyes were open, but they 
seemed to be without speculation. He had not rec(^- 
nized his wife — nor his brother. His newly-born child 
had been brought into his sick-room — ^the nurse had 
even placed her precious charge close to him, upon the 
coverlid. Some hopes were cherished that the sight 
of the heir to his name and fortune might have a 
salutary efiect upon the sufierer — ^might, in some 
measure, awaken his sleeping and prostrate faculties. 
It was by no means clear that this was the case — one 
of the bystanders had fancied that for a moment a 
gleam of intelligence had lit up the distorted face (d 
the sick man — but there was little certainty about 
the thing. To the majority it seemed that Sir Felix 
had passed away in complete ignorance that his son 
had been bom into the world. 
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Mr. Foy was with him to the last. The poor 
Sector, in an agony of grief, sat for long, long hours 
by the bedside of his brother, clasping his thin cold 
hand. How cold that hand grew — stone-cold, ice^ 
cold — ^it quite chilled and numbed the dergyman's 
own hand I It was so he knew, at last, that Sir Felix 
was dead. 

The doctors were strict in their injunctions that 
the sad news should be kept &om Lady Foy as long 
as possible. They declared they could not an- 
swer for her life if the announcement of her be- 
reavement should be brought to her too suddenly. 
But they expressed every confidence in her nurse : 
Mrs. Lambert Mrs. Lambert was unremitting in 
her attention to the poor young mother and her tiny 
orphan boy. 

The remains of Sir Felix were interred unosten- 
tatiously in the family fault, beneath the chancel of 
Netherbury Church. Hatchments appeared upon 
the house in Belgrave Square, and upon the &9ade 
of the Priory, immediately above the grand portico. 

The newspapers, in flattering paragraphs, recorded 
the loss society, and especially the charitable and 
religious worlds, had suffered in the sudden demise of 
Sir Felix Foy, Bart. There was a brief allusion to his 
career in Parliament. He was stated to have 
rendered valuable services to the late Sir Bobert 
Peel, in his legislative dealings with the Bank 
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yentional twaddle,' cries the critical worid. * Grive 
US real life. Is there anything like this equitable 
distribution of doom in real life ? ' 

Well, he ends less cheerfiilly, with some 
inequalities; permits injustice to elude chastise- 
ment, and doesn't dry up all the tears of unmerited 
distress. It seems to him that this time he is much 
closer and truer to the life around him — a life which 
has a very sad side to it — a life in which most people 
discover that kicks are far more easily to be obtained 
than halfpence. Well, the critical world isn't much 
better pleased. It grumbles. 

' Hang it all ! Don't let fiction emulate the me- 
lancholiness of facts. We look for something more 
comfortable — ^a juster and more Utopian system of 
rewards and punishments in novels than we get in 
real life.' 

You see this places the author rather in a cleft- 
stick. 

Perhaps the best thing he can do is not to trouble 
himself much about the critical world : which is liable 
to fickleness of mood, and uncertainty of temper like 
most other human institutions. 

However, I raise the curtain for just five minutes 
more. 

A twelvemonth has gone by since the death of Sir 
Felix Foy, the second Baronet. 
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pable — ^not immediately perceptible. And the shallow 
observer is very likely to miss it altogether. But 
there's a moral in most things, if you'll only take 
the trouble to find it out. 

I have not pretended to describe any one complete 
life, but merely a few pages from a few people's his- 
tories. A period of some twelve months only is supposed 
to have elapsed between the first and last chapters. 
And, like the real life, it presumes, however humbly 
and inadequately, to reflect, the story may be said to 
stop rather than to finish. Don't you think that reali- 
ties often come to abrupt and inconsummate endings ? 

Yet, at the end of a work of fiction, a cry arises 
concerning its characters — * Who's to blame ? Whom 
shall we hang ? ' — and there is some expectation that 
the author will forthwith mount to the judgment- 
seat and deal out a rough-and-ready impromptu kind 
of justice to his dramatis per soncB. 

But, indeed, my modesty prevents my arrogating 
to myself so high an oflSce. I prefer to let the 
criminals, if there be any, escape unpunished. 
Imitate my example — be you as merciful — and let 
me escape. 

Indeed the modem novelist is in a position of some 
difficulty. 

Suppose he concludes with a neatly drawn-up 
sliding-scale of happiness, tolerably proportioned to 
the deserts of his characters. * Away with this con- 
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' Hang it all ! Don't let fiction emulate the me- 
lancholiness of facts. We look for something more 
comfortable — a juster and more Utopian system of 
rewards and punishments in novels than we get in 
real life.' 

You see this places the author rather in a cleft- 
stick. 

Perhaps the best thing he can do is not to trouble 
himself much about the critical world : which is liable 
to fickleness of mood, and uncertainty of temper like 
most other human institutions. 

However, I raise the curtain for just five minutes 
more. 

A twelvemonth has gone by since the death of Sir 
Felix Foy, the second Baronet. 
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We are at Netherbury Priory, in the small blue 
drawing-room on the sunny side of the house, far 
removed from the lake, and the damp, and the weep- 
ing-wiQows. . Spring is far advanced : already the 
soft, sweet breath of summer is in the air. You can 
sit at the open window now without apprehension as 
to the dangers of cold. The sun is radiant, and the 
wind is quiescent — ^it has given up its mischievous 
propensities for a while — ^it is without present ca- 
tarrhal inclinations — *it means to be good,' as the 
children say, for some time to come. 

On a sofa reclines a light, fragile figure, dressed in 
deep crape, with pale hair braided under a widow's 
cap. This is Lady Foy. ITiere is a very sad, suffer- 
ing look upon her wasted face. She is only now con- 
valescent after a long and wearisome illness. In a 
cradle at her feet sleeps the tiniest of year-old 
children. This is Sir Felix — ^the third Baronet. He 
is but a puny fellow — yet the doctors afiSrm that 
he may do very well now, with care and watch- 
fulness. 

Lady Foy has a companion, who is constantly with 
her, who has attended her with a most tender and 
ceaseless solicitude ; and been, Heaven aiding, the 
main instrument of her restoration to health. Need 
it be said that this is Mary Lambert, who is sitting 
by the side of Lady Foy's sofa ? 

The post has brought in newspapers and letters. 
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There are tidings from New Zealand. Slight ague 
fits of fighting have been from time to time dis- 
turbing that remote colony. England, though it is 
supposed to have withdrawn altogether from its old 
belligerent profession, still dabbles occasionally in a 
little war here and there; just as a tradesman re- 
tired from business cannot resist now and then going 
down to his former shop and having a quiet little 
deal across its counter. The old Adam will assert 
himself periodically. War has been pretty well 
driven out of the British Constitution; but, like 
gout, it returns occasionally, makes itself felt, ever so 
little, in the finger tips, the extremities, — ^the Colonies. 

Lady Toy and Mrs. Lambert have an interest in 
New Zealand : especially now that the natives are 
giving trouble again. They have a correspondent 
there, it seems ; or Mrs. Lambert has. 

She is reading a letter : — 

* The word was then given to advance ; and, with 
a cheer, we went forward at the double, with fixed 
bayonets. We had soon obtained possession of the 
pah, driving the enemy before us. Suddenly, heavy 
firing opened upon our left' The reader stopped: 
there was a change in her voice. ' But this is not 
Lambert's writing,' she said : and she turned over to 
the end of the letter, and her face grew very pale. 

* What is the matter ? ' asked Lady Foy. 

* This is written by the Keverend Mr. Payne, at 
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Lambert's dictation,' she said, faintly. * Mr. Payne 
adds a postscript. He says, that while in the *' pah " 
Lambert received a bayonet wound in the side, and 
then fell, with his right arm shattered by a bullet. 
He is now in the camp hospital. His injuries are 
severe ; but he is doing well, and in good spirits. 
And then presently he says' — Mrs. Lambert's voice 
trembled as she read — ^ It was found necessary to 
amputate his arm this morning. He bore the 
operation well. The surgeons are sanguine as to his 
recovery. He will not, of course, be able to con- 
tinue in the service. It is expected that the wounded 
— of whom, I grieve to say, there are many — ^will be 
sent home by an early ship. We have lost four 
officers and fifty men, killed and wounded. The 
enemy have suffered severely : they are believed to 
be utterly routed. Lambert makes an effort to sign 
this with his left hand.' 

Her tears fell as she looked at the ill-formed, 
straggling letters — L. F. 

* Thank God, his life is spared ! ' she said, 
solemnly. 

* He will be home again soon — very soon, now.' 
And Lady Foy raised to her lips Mary Lambert's 
hand, and kissed it. ' He will come home — to you' 

* To me ? ' And Mrs. Lambert blushed. 

* Have you not deserved his love ? Indeed, you 
have. And he mrist love you ! ' 
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•No, no.' 

•And he does. Has he ever missed a mail in 
writing to you ? ' 

Mrs. Lambert turned the conyersation. She glanced 
at her letter again. 

*By the date of this letter he does not yet know 
of Lady Casey's death, and that he has been left 
sole l^atee. At leasts our poor Lambert will never 
know want again. How he has suffered ! Surely the 
country will do something for her gallant soldier, 
grievously hurt in her quarrel ! ' 

(In the exaggeration of her affection, it seemed to 
Mrs. Lambert, that all England should hasten to pay 
tribute to Lambert Foy, who, after all, was only a 
private in the Rifles.) 

They had not a word to say for the Rev. John 
Payne, most zealous of missionaries. Poor Mr. 
Payne! 

• Lambert will come home to yow,' Lady Foy re- 
peated. And then she raised herself a little, drew 
Mary Lambert to her, and kissed her. * I have my 
child, my poor little child ! God grant I may be able 
to teach him to be brave and honest, and true and 
loving.' 

* Yes, yes. We'll make a great man of him, not 
a doubt of it,' said another voice, very cheerily and 
heartfuUy. The Rev. Mr. Foy had entered the 
room. His iSrst respects were paid to the head of his 
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house. He knelt down on the floor, and kissed softly 
the tiny little boy asleep in his cradle. 

Presently glided into the room, Mrs. Seeley: a 
little more feeble than heretofore — still bearing 
herself with that old graceM air of humility. 

Then Mr. Foy read to the little assembly firom two 
books. You may be sure from what sacred pages he 
drew exquisite and divine solace in the first place. 
And then, after a pause, he opened another volume. 
It was Shakespeare. 

Upon this little scene in the blue drawing-room I 
now drop the curtain. 

And Lambert came home? Certainly he did. 

And married — whom t 

Ah ! Go on, if you will. I stop here. 



THE END. 
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